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AFTFRUDAT19 N, 


Paris, 3 Sept. 1729. 


HAVE read, by order of the Lord-keeper, a 
manuſcript entitled, The ancient hiftory of the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes, Perfians, Macedonians, and Greeks, &c. 
In this work appears the ſame principles of 
religion, of probity, and the ſame happy en- 
deavours to improve the minds of youth, which 
are ſo conſpicuous in all the writings of this 
author. The preſent work is not confined 
merely to the inſtruction of young people, but 
may be of ſervice to all perſons in general, who 
will now have an opportunity of reading, in 
their native tongue, a great number of curious 
events, which before were known to few ex- 
cept the learned. 


S ECOUSSE. 


A 


Vor. I. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Proprietors of this edition of Rellin's 
Ancient Hiſtory beg leave to inform the 
publick, that the original was publiſhed by the 
author at different times ; which rendered it 
neceſſary for him to write a particular preface 
or introduction to each publication: but the 
whole being now completed, the editors have 
combined all his detached introductions into 
one, omitting only ſuch paſſages as were either 


ſuperfluous or redundant, in a collected view, 


r — XU Cong 
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1 x ö 
A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend |} 
Dr, Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord Bi- 8 


ſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr. RoLL1n, in Com- 
mendation of this Work. 


Reverende atque Erudiliſſime Vi + BENSON 
) UM, monente amico quodam,: qui juxta ædes tuas 
habitat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertiſſe; ſtatui ſalutatum 
te ire, ut primùm per valetudinem liceret. Id officii, ex 
um infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, cum tandem me 


ö impleturum ſperarem, fruſtra fui ; domi non eras. Reſtat, 
the ut quod coram exequi non potui, fcriptis ſaltem literis 
the præſtem; tibique ob ea omnia, quibus à te auctus ſum, 


deneficia, grates agam, quas habeo certe, & ſemper habi- 
x10 turus ſum, maximas. 6.9 troitg) {let 
face Reverà munera illa librorum nuperis à te annis editorum 
| hac 'perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt. Multi enim 
the facio, & te, vir præſtantiſſime, & tua omnia quæcunque 
in iſto literarum genere perpolita ſunt; in quo quidem Te 
ved ceteris omnibus ejuſmodi ſcriptonbus facile antecellere, 
into atque eſſe eundem & dicendi & ſentiendi magiſtrum opti- 
mum, prorsùs exiſtimo : cũmque in excolendis his ſtudiis 
aliquantulum ipſe & operæ & temporis poſuerim, libere |M 
ew. tamen profiteor me, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea edodtum | | 
| elſe a te, non ſolum quæ nefciebam prorsus, ſed etiam'quaz if 
antea didiciſſe mihi vifus ſum. Modeſtè itaque nimium | 
7 de opere tuo ſentis, cum juventuti tantùm inſtituendæ 
elaboratum id eſſe contendis. Fa certè ſcribĩs, quz a viris 
iſtiuſmodi rerum haud imperitis, . umꝭ voluptate & fructu 
legi poſſunt. Vetera quidem, & ſatis cognita revocas in 
memoriam; ſed ita revocas, ut illuſtres, ut ornes; ut 
aliquid vetuſtis adjicias quod novum fit, alienis quod om- 
nino tuum: bonaſque picturas bona in luce collocando 
efficis, ut etiam lis, à quibus ſæpiſſimè conſpectæ ſunt, 
elegantiores tamen ſolitò appareant, & placeant magis. 


i A 3 Certè 


H 

Certe, dum Xenophontem ſæpiùs verſas, ab illo & ea 
quz a te plurimis in locis narrantur, & ipſum ubique 
narrandi modum yideris traxiſſe, ſtylique Xenophontei 
nitoremac venuſtam ſimplicitatem non imitari tantum, fed 
plane aſſequi: ita ut ſi Gallice ſciſſet Xenophon, non aliis 
illum, in co argumento quod tractas, verbis uſurum, non 
alio prorsus more ſcripturum judicem. 

Hæc ego, haud aſſentandi causà (quod vitium procul a 
me abeſt) ſed vere ex animi ſententia dico. Cam enim 
pulchris a te dons. ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem, aut in 
alio quopiam doctrinæ genere referendis imparem me ſen- 
tio, volui tamen propenh erga te animi oO teſtimonium 
proferre, & te aliquo ſaltem munuſculo, etſi perquam 
diſſimili, remunerari. TEAR. At.! 
Perge, vir docte admodum & venerande, de bonis literis, 
quæ nunc neglectæ paſſim & ſpretæ jacent, bene mereriſ: 
- perge: juventuiem Gallicam (quando illi ſolummodo te 
utilem eſſe vis) optimis & præceptis & exemplis informate. 
„ Quod- ut facias, annis ætatis tuæ clapſis multas adjiciat 
Deus! iiſque. decurrentibus ſanum te præſtet atque inco- 
lumen. Hoc ex animo optat ac vo vt 4 ng! 
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noſter qui tibi yicinus eſt. Cùm ſtatueris tecum quo die 
zdftiturus es, id illi ſignificabis. Me cette annis maliſque 
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belliſh them; ſtill adding ſomething new to the old, 


bv. 1 
A'LETTER written by the Right Reverend 


Dr. Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, ro Mr. Rol L Iv, in Com- 
mendation of this Work. = 


Reverend and moſt Learned Sir, 


HEN I was informed by a friend who lives 
near you, that you were returned to Paris, I re- 
ſolved to wait on you, as ſoon as my health would admit. 
After having been prevented by the gout ior ſome time, 
I was in hopes at length of paying my reſpects to you at 
your houſe, and went thither, but tound you not at home. 
It is incumbent on me therefore to do that in writing, 
which I could not in perſon, and to return you my ac- 
knowledgements for all the favours you have been pleaſed 
to confer upon me, of which, I beg you will be affured 
that I ſhall always retain the moſt grateful ſenſe: _ . 
And indeed I eſteem the books you have lately publiſhed, 
as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch as do me very 
great honour. For I have the higheſt regard, moſt ex- 
cellent Sir, both for you, and for every thing that comes 
from ſo maſterly a hand as yours, in the kind of learnin 
you treat; in which I muſt believe that you not only exce 
all other writers, but are at the ſame time the beſt maſter of 
pony and thinking well; and I freely confeſs that, though 
had applied ſome time and pains in cultivating theſe 
ſtudies, when I read your volumes over and over again, 
I was inſtructed in things by you, of which I was not 
only entirely ignorant, but ſeemed to myſelf to have learned 
before. You have therefore too modeſt an opinion of your 
work, when you declare it compoſed ſolely for the inſtruc- 
tion of woah What you write may undoubtedly be 
read with pleaſure and improvement by perſons not unac- 
quainted. in learning of the ſame kind. For whilſt you 
call to mind ancient facts and things ſufficiently known, 
you do it in ſuch a manner, that you illuſtrate, you em- 


A4 ſomething 


L vii J 
ſomething entirely your own to the labours of others: By 
placing good pictures in a good light, you make them ap- 
pear with unuſual elegance and more exalted beauties, 
even to thoſe who have ſeen and ſtudied them moſt. 

In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, you 
have certainly extracted from him, both what you relate 
in many places, and every where his very manner of re- 
 Iating; you ſeem not only to have imitated but attained the 
ſhining elegance and beautiful 3 of that author's 
ſtyle: ſo that had Xenophon excelled in the French 
language, in my judgement, he would have uſed no other 
words, nor written in any other method, upon the ſubject 
you treat, than you have done. 

I do not ſay this out of flattery (which is far from being 
my vice) but from my real ſenſe and opinion. As you 
have enriched me with your fine preſents, which I know 
how incapable I am of repaying either in the ſame, or in 
any other kind of learning, I was willing to teſtify my gra- 
titude and. affection for you, and at leaſt to make you ſome 
ſmall, though exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, molt learned and venerable Sir, to deſerve well 
of found literature, which now lies univerſally neglected 
and deſpiſcd. Go on, in forming the youth of France 
{ fince_ you will have their utility to be your fole view) 
upon the beſt preceps and examples. 
Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to add 
many years to your lite, aud during the courſe of them to 
preſerve you in health and ſafety. This the earneſt wiſh. 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
et FRANCIS ROFFEN. 
H. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend 
to dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed 
upon the day, be pleaſed to let him know it. Whenever 


you come, you will be ſure to find one, fo weak with age 
and ills as bam, at home. Eh 


December 26, 1731. 
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The Utility of PROTANE HisTosr, eſpecially with 
| regard to RELIGION. | 


HE ſtudy of profane hiſtory would be , #3at i» to be 
unworthy of b ſerious tion, and of carer roy 
a conſiderable length of time, if it were events andcbro- 
confined to the dry knowledge of ancient *%gy. _ 
tranſactions, and an unpleaſing enquiry into the zras 
when each of them happened. It little concerns us to 
know, that there was once ſuch men as Alexander, Cæſar, 
Ariſtides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that pe- 
riod; that the empire of the Aflyrians made way for that 
of the Babylonians, and the latter for the empixe of the 
Medes and Perſians, who were themſelves ſubjected by 
the Macedonians, as theſe were afterwards by the Ro- 
mans. But it highly concerns us to know, 1. The 
by what methods thoſe empires were founded; ary pull 1 1 77 
the ſteps by which they roſe to the exalted empires. 
pitch of deur we jd much admire ; what it was that 
conſtituted their true glory and felicity, and what were 
the cauſes of their dec 1 fm and fall. 9255 | 

It is of no leſs importance to ſtudy at- 2: Tz, ge- 
tentively the manners of different nations; mus aud chan 
their genius, laws, and cuſtoms ; and eſpe- 777 7 7 the | 
cially to acquaint ourſelves with the charac- grear per/onc 
ter and diſpoſition, the talents, virtues, and hat governed 
even vices of thoſe men by whom they were 
governed ; and whoſe good or bad qualities contributed to 


the gr or decay of the ſtates over which they pre- 
6 — y Y P 


Such are the great objects which ancient hiſtory pre- 
ſents; exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and em- 
pires of the world; and, at the ſame time, all the great 

VOL. 1. © B | men 


2 ee 


men who are any ways conſpicuous; thereby inſtructing 
us, by example rather than precept, in the arts of empire 
and war, the principles of government, the rules of po- 
licy, the maxims of civil ſociety, and the conduct of life 
that ſuits all ages and conditions. 

3. The origin : , 
and progreſs of knowledge which cannot but excite the at- 
pt. and {ci- tention of all perſons who, have a taſte and 

; inclination for polite learning; I mean, the 
manner in which arts and ſciences were invented, culti- 
vated, and improved; we there diſcover and trace, as it 
were with the eye, their origin and progreſs; and perceiye 
with admiration, that the nearer we approach thole coun- 
tries which were once inhabited by the ſons of Noah, in 
the greater perfection we find the arts and ſciences; and 
that they ſeem to be either neglected or forgot, in propor- 
tion to the remoteneſs of nations from them ; 2 that, 
when men attempted to revive thoſe arts and ſciences, 
they were obliged to go back to the ſource from whence 
1 originally flowed. 

give only a tranſient view of theſe objects, though ſo 
very important, in this place, becauſe I have already 
treated them with ſome extent elſewhere *. 


4. The - But another object, of infinitely greater 
ſerving, e . ou) - N 
art 4, pe importance, claims our attention. For, al- 


necrlon between though profane hiſtory treats only of nations 
Sacred and pro- 24 * imbibed all the chimæras of a ſu- 
Fane bim. perſtitious worſhip; and abandoned them- 
ſelves to all the irregularities of which human nature, 
after the fall of the firſt man, became capable; it never- 
theleſs proclaims univerſally the greatneſs of the Almighty, 
his power, his juſtice, and above all, the admirable wiſdom 

with which his providence governs the univerſe. 
If the + inherent conviction of this laſt truth raiſed ac- 
cording to Cicero's obſervation, the Romans above Fs 
| ther 


* J's. III. and IV. Of the talium numine omnia regi guberna- 
method of teaching and ftudying ibe rique perſpeximus, omnes gentes na- 
Belles Letters, G. r wa woe ſuperavimus, Orat, de 

+ Pietate ac teligione, at; de hae Aruſ. reſp. u. 19. { 
una ſapientia quod. deorum immo 
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other nations; we may in like manner, affirm, that nothin 
gives hiſtory a greater ſuperiority to many other branches 
of literature, than to ſee in a manner imprinted, in almolt 
every page of it, the precious footſteps and ſhining proofs 
of this ou truth, viz. that God diſpoſes all events as ſu- 
preme lord and ſovereign ; that he alone determines the 
fate of 1 and the duration of empires; and that he, fo 
reaſons inſcrutable to all but himfelf, transfers the govern- 
ment of kingdoms from one nation to another. 

We diſcover this important truth in going 657 orefided 
back to the moſt remote antiquity, and the ar be een 
origin of profane hiſtory; I mean, to the diſ- 9 mor, after 
perlion of the poſterity of Noah into the ſeve- —— 
ral countries of the earth where they ſettled. Liberty, 
chance, views of intereſt, a love for certain countries, and 
ſuch like motives, were, in outward appearance, the on! 
cauſes of the different choice which men made in theſe 
various migrations. But the ſcriptures inform us, that 
amidſt the trouble and confuſion that followed the ſudden 
change in the language of Noah's deſcendents, God pre- 
ſided inviſibly over all their counſels and deliberations ; 
that nothing was tranſaCted but by the Almighty's ap- 
pointment; and that he only guided * and ſettſed all 
mankind agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and 
Juſtice (a) The Lord ſcattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of the earth. | 

We muſt therefore conſider as an indiſ- ,. 

128 : rod only has 
putable principle, and as the baſis and foun- fe 1he fue of 
dation to the itudy of profane hiſtory, that e, both 
the providence of the Almighty has, from wages ay « 
all eternity, appointed the eſtabliſhment, du- p/, ard the 
ration, and deſtruction of kingdoms and em- 74: 2 his 
pires, as well in regard to the general plan 85 
of the whole univerſe, known only to God, who conſti- 
tutes the order and wonderful harmony of its ſeveral 


B 2 Parts; 


(a) Gen. xi. 8, 9. : 
* The anrients themſe]ves, accord- but that they had been ſettle in dif- 


ing to Pindar (Olymp. Od. vii.) ferent countries by the appointment of 
retained ſome idea, that the difper/ion providence,” : 47 7 
ef men was not the effect of chance, 
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parts; as particularly with reſpect to the people of Iſrael, 
and ſtill more with regard to the Meſliah, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of the 8 which is his great work, the end 
and deſign of all his other works, rol fen preſent to his 
ſight: (c) Notum d ſeculo 4 Domino opus ſuum. 

God has vouchſafed to dif 


his own people; and the little ſo diſcovered, diffuſes great 
light over the hiſtory of thoſe nations, of whom we ſhall 
have but a very imperfect idea, unleſs we have recourſe to 
the inſpired writers. They alone difplay, and bring to 
light, the ſecret thoughts of princes, their incoherent pro- 
jects, their fooliſh pride, their impious and cruel ambi- 
tion : they reveal the true cauſes and hidden ſprings of 
victories and overthrows; of the grandeur and declenſion 
of nations; the riſe and ruin of ſtates; and teach us what 
judgment the Almighty farms both of princes and em- 
pires, and conſequently, what idea we ourſelves ought to 
entertain of them. 

As God appointed ſome princes to be the inſtruments 
of his vengeance, he made others the diſpenſers of his 
goodneſs. He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his 
people; and, to enable him to ſupport with dignity ſo 
glorious a function, he endued him with all the qualities 
which conſtitute the teſt captains and princes; and 
cauſed that excellent education to be given him, which the 
heathens ſo much admired, though they neither knew the 
author or true cauſe of it. 

We ſee in profane hiſtory the extent and ſwiftneſs of 
his conqueſts, the intrepidity of his courage, the wiſdom 
of his views and deſigns ; his greatneſs of ſoul, his noble 
generoſity ; his truly paternal affection for his ſubjects ; 
and, in them, the grateful returns of love and tenderneſs, 
which made them conſider him rather as their protector 
and father, than their lord and ſovereign. We find, I ſay 
all theſe particulars in profane hiſtory; but we do not 
perceive the ſecret principle of ſo many exalted qualities 
nor the hidden ſpring which ſet them in motion. 


But 


(e) Adds xv. 18. 


— — — 
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cover to us in holy ſcripture, 
a part of the relation of the ſeveral nations of the earth to 


lities 
and 


h the 


alities 


But 
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But Iſaiah affords us this light, and delivers himſelf 
in words ſuitable to the greatneſs and majeſty of the God 


W who inſpired him. He & repreſents this all- powerful 


God of armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, marching 
before him, conducting him from city to city, and from 
province to province; ſubduing nations before him, leoſe- 
ning the loins of kings, breaking in feces gates of braſs, cut- 
ting in — the bars of iron, throwing down the walls 
and bulwarks of cities, and putting him in poſſeſſion of 
the treaſures of darkneſs, and the hidden riches of ſecret 
laces. 

( The prophet alſo tells us the cauſe and motive of 
all theſe wonderful events. It was in order to puniſh Ba- 
bylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty conducis 
Cyrus, ſtep by ſtep, and gives ſucceſs to all his enter- 
priſes. (r) I have raiſed him up in righteouſneſs, and [ 
will direct all his ways. — For Jacob my ſervant's ſake, 
and Iſrael mine ele. But this prince is ſo blind and 
ungrateful, that he does not know his maſter, nor reraem- 
ber his benefactor. (s) I have ſurnamed thee, though 
thou haſt not known me, — I girded thee, though thou haſt 
not known me. 

Men ſeldom form to themſelves a right A fn ima 
judgement of true glory, and the duties eſ- Hb ce 
ſential to regal power. The ſcripture only gives us a full 
idea of them, and this it does in a n manner, (/) 
under the image of a very 4 and ſtrong tree, whoſe top 
reaches to heaven, and whole branches extend to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. As its foliage is very abundant, 
and it is bowed down with fruit, 1t conſtitutes the or- 
nament and felicity of the plains around it. It ſup- 

B 3 plies 
| (a] Ifa. xlv. 13, 14. (r) Iſa. xlv. 13, 4. 
(s) Chap. xlv. 4, 5. (t) Dan. iv. 7, 9. 
* Thus — the Lord to bis a- is pieces the gates of braſs, and cat 


noi nted, to Cyrus, whoſe right band in ſunder the bars of iron. 
I bave holden, to ſubdue alien be- And I will give thee the treaſures 


fore bim; and I will looſe the loins of darkneſs, and hidden riches 2 ſe- 
vo 


of kings te open before him the two- cret places, that thou mayeft 
eaved gates, and the gates ſhall not that I the lord, which call thee by 
be but. thy name, am the God of Iſracl, Ia, 
1 will 7 before thee, and make the xly. 1—3. 
Crooked places fhaight ; I will break 


6 Fe 1 
plies a grateful ſhade, and a ſecure retreat to beaſts of 
every kind: animals, both wild and tame, are ſafely 
lodged under its hoſpitable branches; the birds of heaven 
dwell in the boughs of it, and it ſupplies food to all living 
excatures. 5 

Can there be a more juſt or more inſtructive idea of 
the kingly office, whoſe true grandeur and ſolid glory 
does not conſiſt in that ſplendour, pomp, and magnih- 
cence which ſurround it; nor in that reverence and 


exterior homage which are paid to it by ſubjects; IM de 
but in the real ſervices and ſolid advantages it procures to ral 
nations, whoſe ſupport, defence, ſecurity, and aſylum an 
it forms (both from its nature and inſtitution) at the ſame m. 
time that it is the fruitful ſource of terreſtrial bleſſings of WM inf 
every kind; eſpecially with regard to the poor and weak, ¶ bit 
who ought to find, beneath the ſhade and protection of bo 
royalty, a ſweet peace and tranquillity not to be inter- rh: 
rupted or diſturbed ; whilſt the monarch himſelf ſacri- ww: 
ſices his eaſe, and experiences alone thoſe ſtorms and tem- by 
peſts from which he ſhelters all others ? is 


Methinks the _— of this noble image, and the exe- an 
cution of this great plan (religion only excepted) appears ful 
in the government of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has lat 
given us a picture, in his beautiful 1 to the hiſtory 
of that prince. He has there ſpecified a great number of ¶ are 
nations, which, though far diſtant one from another, and ria 

_ differing widely in their manners, cuſtoms, and language, fur 
were however all united, by the fame ſentiments of the 
'eſteem, reverence, and love for a prince, whoſe govern- of 
ment they wiſhed, if poſſible, to have continued for ever, pee 
fo much happineſs and tranquillity did they enjoy under uni 
it * | anc 

A Jul idea of To this amiable and ſalutary govern- Je 

1 eee f ment, let us appoſe the idea Which te cor 

1 r n ſacred writings give us of thoſe monarchs MW 

and conquerors fo much boafted by antiquity, who, M wh 

| .inſtead of making the happineſs of mankind the ſole WW lef 

C |: object of their care, were prompted by no other 3 0 

| tnart 
* Evumnty imiluguay iufanty Trowwthy TY ,p a xapitialat, art 
de 7H auTe yvauer ater xvttprarhai, 
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than thoſe of intereſt and ambition. (% The holy ſpirit 
repreſents them under the ſymbols of monſters generated 
from the agitation of the ſea, from the tumult, confuſion 
and daſhing of the waves one againſt the other; and under 
the image of cruel wild beaſts, which ſpread terrour and 
deſolation univerſally, and are for ever gorging themſelves 
with blood and ſlaughter. How ſtrong and expreſlive is 
this colouring ! | 
Nevertheleſs, it is often from ſuch deſtructive mo- 
dels, that the rules and maxims of the education gene- 
rally beſtowed on the children of the great are borrowed ; 
us it is theſe ravagers of nations, theſe ſcourgers of 
mankind, they propoſe to make them reſemble. By 
inſpiring them with the ſentiments of a boundleſs am- 
bition, and the love of falſe glory, they become (to 
borrow an expreſſion from ſcripture) (x) young lions ; 
they learn to catch the prey, and devour mente lay 
waſte cities, to turn lands and their fatneſs ints deſolatian 
by the noiſe of their roaring. And when this young lion 
is | pvp up, God'tells us, that the noiſe of his exploits, 
and the renown of his victories, are nothing but a tright- 
— roaring, which fills all places with terrour and deſo- 
ation. 
'The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which 
are extracted from the hiſtory of the Egyptians, Aily- 
rians, Babylonians, and Perſians, prove 4 ihe 
ſupreme power exerciſed by God over all empires ; and 
the relation he thought fit to eſtabliſh between the reſt 
of the nations of the earth, and his own peculiar 
people. The ſame truth appears as conſpicuouſly 
under the kings of Syria and Egypt, ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander the Great : between whols kiſtoey, and that of the 
Jews under the Maccabees, every body knows the cloſe 
connection. ä 
Jo theſe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, 
which; though univerſally known, is not therefore the 
leſs, remarkable; I mean the taking of Jeruſalem by 
1 B 4 Titus, 


(7) Dan, vii, (x) Ezek. xix. 3, 7. 


8 e 
Titus. (y) When he had entered that city, and viewed 


all the fortifications of it, this prince, though a heathen, * 
owned the all- powerful arm of the God of Iſrael, and, in 
a rapture of admiration cried out, It is manifeſt that 
the Almighty has fought for us, and has driven the 
« Jews from thoſe towers, ſince neither the utmoſt ix 
human force, nor that of all the engines in the world, 


« could have effected it.“ 
God has always 


events, relatively 
10 the reign of the 
Nefſiab. 

coming the Almighty, whoſe work was ever preſent to 


his ſight, prepared mankind from far, even by the ſtate | 
of ignorance and diſſoluteneſs in which he ſuffered them | 


to be immerſed during four thouſand years. It was to 
ſhew the neceſſity there was of our having a mediator, 
that God permitted the nations to walk after their own 
ways; and that neither the light of reaſon, nor the dictates 
of philoſophy, could diſpel their clouds of error, or reform 
their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, 
the majeſty of princes, the glorious actions of great men, 
the order of civil ſocieties, and the harmony of the dif- 
ferent members of which they are compoſed, the wiſdom 
of legillators and the learning of philoſophers, the earth 
ſeems to exhibit nothing to the eye of man but what 1s 
great and reſplendent ; nevertheleſs, in the eye of God, it 
was equally barren and uncultivated, as at the firſt inſtant 
of the creation by the Almighty fiat. (z) The earth was 
WITHOUT FORM AND VOID. This is ſaying but little: 
it was wholly polluted and 1mpure (the — will obſerve 
that I ſpeak here of the heathens) and appeared, to God, 


only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and perfidious 
(a) the earth 
was corrupt before God, and was filled with ini- 


men, as it did at the time of the flood. 


* 


uity. | | 7 
Nevertheleſs the ſovereign arbiter of the univerſe, who, 
purſuant to the dictates of his wiſdom, diſpenſes ow 
| light 

0) Joſeph. I. iii, c. 46, (x) Gen. i. 3. (a) Chap. vi. 11. 5 


Beſides the viſible and ſenſible connexion 
«ifoofed of human of ſacred and profane hiſtory, there is ano- | 


ther more ſacred and more diſtinct relation 
with reſpect to the Meſſiah, for whoſe | 
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light and darkneſs, and knows how to check the impe- 
tuous torrent of human paſſions, would not permit man- 
kind, though abandoned to the utmoſt corruptions, to 
degenerate into abſolute barbarity, and brutalize them- 
ſelves in a manner, by the extinction of the firſt princi- 
ples of the law of nature, as is ſeen in ſeveral ſavage na- 
tions. Such an obſtacle would have retarded too much 
the rapid courſe promiſed by him to the firſt preachers of 
the doctrine of his ſon. 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays 
of ſeveral great truths, to diſpoſe them for the reception 
of others of a more important nature. He prepared 
them for the inſtructions of the Goſpel, by thoſe of 
philofophers; and it was with this view that God per- 
mitted the heathen profeſſors to examine, in their ſchools, 
ſeveral queſtions, and eſtabliſh ſeveral principles, which 
are nearly allied to religion; and to engage the attention 
of mankind, by the Giri and beauty of their diſputa- 
tions. It is well known, that the philoſophers inculcate 
in every or of their writings, the exiſtence of a God, 
the neceſſity of a Providence that prefides in the govern- 


ment of the world, the immortality of the ſoul, the ulti- 


mate end of man, the reward of the good and puniſh- 


ment of the wicked, the nature of thoſe duties which 
conſtitute the band of ſociety, the character of the virtues 
that are the baſis of morality, as prudence, juſtice, forti- 
tude, temperance, and ſuch like truths, which, though 
incapable of guiding men to righteouſneſs, yet they were 
of ute to ſcatter certain clouds, and to diſpel certain ob- 

ſcurities. | 
It is by an effect of the ſame providence, which pre- 
ared, from far, the ways of the goſpel that, when the 
eſſiah revealed himſelf in the fleſh, God had united 
together a great number of nations, by the Greek and 
Latin tongues; and had ſubjected to one monarch, from 
the ocean to the Euphrates, all the people not united by. 
language, in order to give a more free courſe to the 
preaching of the apoſtles. When profane wy is 
ſtudied with judgment and maturity it mult lead us to theſe 
B 5 reflex ions, 


„ 

reflex ions, and point out to us the manner in which the 
Almighty makes the empires of the earth ſubſervient to 
the reign of his ſon. | 


10 


Exteriertalentr 
. to the of all that glitters moſt in the 
"Ow world, and 1s moſt capable of dazzling it. 
Valour, fortitude, {kill in government, profound policy, 
merit in magiſtracy, capacity for the moſt abſtruſe ſci- 
ences, beauty of genius, univerſal taſte, and perfection in 
all arts: theſe are the objects which profane hiſtory ex- 
hibits to us, which excite our admiration, and often our 
envy. But at the fame time this very hiſtory ought to 
remind us, that the Almighty, ever ſince the creation, 
has indulged to his enemies all thoſe ſhining qualities 
which the world eſteems, and on which it frequently 
beſtows the higheſt eulogiums ; and, on the contrary, that 
he often refuſes them to his moſt faithful ſervants, whom 
he endues with talents of an infinitely ſuperior nature, 
though men neither know their value, nor are deſirous 
of them. (5) Happy is that people that is in ſuch a caſe: 

yea, happy is that people, —_ Gd is the Lord. 
It muſi not de | ſhall conclude this firſt part of my pre- 
70 profuſe in cur face with a reflection which reſults naturally 
applaxſes of 15m from what has been faid. Since it is cer- 
tain, that all theſe great men, who are ſo much boaſted 
of in profane hiſtory, were ſo unhappy as not to know 
the true God, and to diſpleaſe him; we ſhould therefore 
be particularly careful not to extol them too much. 
* St. Auſtin, in his Retractions, repents his having laviſh- 
ed ſo many encomiums on Plato, and the followers of his 
philoſophy ; becauſe theſe, ſays he, were impious men, 
whoſe doctrine, in many points, was contrary to that of 

Jeſus Chriſt. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Auſtin ſup- 
poſes it to be unlawſul for us to admire and peruſe whatever 
IS 
_ 


(5) Pſal. cxlir, IS, 


Laus ipſa, qua Plationem vel merito mihi diſplicuit ; præſertim 
Platonicus ſeu academicos philoſo- quorum contra errones magnos de- 
phos tantum extuli, quantum im- —— eſt Chriſtiana doctrina. Re- 
pios homines non oportuit, non im- tract. I. i. e. 1. 
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It ought likewiſe to teach us the value 
eye of the 
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is either beautiful in the actions, or true in the maxims 
of the heathens. He * only adviſes us to correct all ſuch 
things as are faulty, and to approve whatever is conform- 
able to the right and the juſt in them. He applauds the 
Romans on many occaſions, and particularly in his books 
(e) De civitate Dei, which is one of the laſt and fineſt of 
his works. He there ſhews, that the Almighty raiſed 
them to be victorious over nations, and ſovereigns 
of a great part of the earth, becauſe of the gentlenels 
and equity of their government (alluding to the happy 
ages of the commonwealth :) thus beſtowing on virtues, 
that were merely human, rewards of the ſame kind with 
which that people, though very judicious in other re- 
ſpects, were ſo happy to content themſelves. St. Auſtin 
therefore does not condemn the encomiums which are 
beſtowed on the heathens, but only the exceſs of 
them. | 

Studerits ought to take care, and eſpecially we, who 
by the duties of our profeſſion are obliged to be perpe- 
tually converfant with heathen authors, not to enter too 
tar into the ſpirit of them; not to imbibe unperceived 
their ſentiments, by laviſhing too great applauſes on 
their heroes; nor to give into exceſſes which the heathens 
indeed did not confider as. ſuch, becauſe they were liert 
acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some perſons, 
whoſe friendihip I eſtecm as I ought, and for whoſe 
learning and judgement I have the higheſt regard, have 
found this defect in ſome part of my work, on the mztho4 
of teaching and {ang the Belles Leitres, &c. and are of 
opinion, that I have gone too great lengths in the enco- 
miums I beſtow on the illuſtrious men of antiquity. I 
indeed own, that the expreflions on thoſe occaſions are 
ſometimes too ſtrong and too unguarded: however, I 
imagined that I had ſupplicd a proper corrective to this, 
by the hints with which I have interfperſe& thoſe four 
volumes; and therefore, that it would be only loſing time 


to repeat them; not to mention my having laid down, 
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+ 1d in quoque corrigendum, eſt approbandum. De Bapt. co 
quod pra vum eſt; quod autem rectum 10 vii. c. 16. ah: 


(e) Lib. v. cap. 19, 21, Cc. 
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in different places, the principles which the fathers of 
the church eſtabliſh on this head, in declaring with St. 
Auſtin, that without true piety, that is, without a 
ſincere worſhip of God there can be no true virtue; and 
that no virtue can be ſuch, whoſe object is worldly 

lory ; a truth ſays this father, acknowledged univer- 
Fully by thoſe who are inſpired with real and folid 
piety. (d) Illud conflat'inter omnes veraciter pios, ne- 
minem ſine vera pietate, id eft Dei vero cultu, veram 
poſſe habere virtutem; nec eam verum eſſe, quando gloriæ 
ſervet humane. | 

(e) When I obſerved that Perſeus had not reſolution 
enough to kill himſelf, I did not thereby pretend to 
juſtify the practice of the heathens, who looked upon 
ſuicide as lawful; but ſimply to relate an incident, and 
the judgement which Paulus /Emilius paſſed on it. 
Had I barely hinted a word or two againſt that cuſtom, 
it would have obviated all miſtake, and left no room for 
cenſure. 

The oſtraciſm, employed at Athens againſt perſons 
of the greateſt merit; theft connived at, as one would 
imagine, by Lycurgus in Sparta; an equality with regard 
to polſellons eſtablithed in the ſame city, by the autho- 
rity of the ſtate, and things of a like nature, may admit 
of ſome difficulty. However T ſhall have a more imme- 
diate attention to theſe * particulars, n the courſe of 
the hiſtory brings me to them; and ſhall be proud of re- 
ceiving ſuch lights as the learned and unprejudiced may 
pleaſe to communicate. | 

In a work like that I now offer the publick, in- 
tended more immediately for the inſtruction of youth, it 
were heartily to be wiſhed, there might not be one ſingle 
thought or expreſſion that could contribute to inculcate 
falſe or dangerous principles. When I firſt ſet about 
writing the preſent hiſtory, I propofed this for my maxim, 
the importance of which I perfectly conceive, but am 
far from imagining that I have always obſerved it, though 

It 


(d) De Civitate Dei. Lib. iii. c. 19. (e) Vol, VI. p. 385. 


* This Mr. Rollin has done admirably in the ſeveral volumes of his As- 
cient Hiſtory, | 


Vith a ſort of erudition, 
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it was my intention to do ſo; and therefore on this, as on 
many other occaſions, I hall ſtand in need of the reader's 
— roy 

As I write principally for the inſtruction of youth, and 
for perſons who do not intend to make very deep re- 
ſearches into ancient hiſtory, I ſhall not crowd this work 
at otherwiſe might have been 
introduced naturally into it, but does not ſuit my purpoſe. 
My deſign is, in giving a continued ſeries of ancient hiſ- 
tory, to extract from the Greek and Latin authors all 
that I ſhall judge moſt uſeful and entertaining, with re - 
ſpect to the tranſactions, and molt inſtructive with regard 
to the reflections. | 

I wiſh it were poſſible for me to avoid the dry ſterility 
of epitomes, which convey no diſtinct idea to the 
mind ; and at the ſame time the tedious accuracy of 
long hiſtories, which tire the reader's patience. I am 
ſenfible that it is difficult to ſteer exactly between the 
two extremes: and although, in the two parts of hiſtory 
of which this firſt volume conſiſts, I have retrenched a 

t part of what we meet with in ancient authors, they 

may {till be thought too long: but I was afraid of 
ſpoiling the incidents, by being too ſtudious of bre- 
vity. However, the taſte of the publick ſhall be my 
wg to which I ſhall endeavour to conform here- 
after. f | a 
I was happy ſo as not to diſpleaſe the publick in my 
hrſt * attempt. I iſh the an work may be equally 
ſucceſsful, but dare not raiſe my hopes ſo high. The 
ſubjects I there treated, v:z. polite literature, poetry, elo- 
quence, and curious pieces of hiſtory, gave me an oppor- 
tunity of introducing into it, from ancient and modern 
authors, whatever is moſt beautiful, affecting, delicate 
and juſt, with regard both to thought and expreſſion. 


* 


The beauty and juſtneſs of the things themſelves, which 
I offered the reader, made him more indulgent to the 
manner in which they were preſented to him; and 

| beſides, 


* The method of teaching and of this excellent piece of criticiſm has 


75 the Belles Lettres, &c. The gene through ſeveral editions. 
nN 2 4 | 


tranflation (in four volumes) 


x | 1 _ 


1n the ſpring emulouſly 
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beſides, the variety of the ſubjects fupplied the want of 1 
thoſe graces which might be expected from the ſtyle and 


compoſition. 


But I have not the fame advantage in the preſent 
work, the choice of the ſubjects not being entirely at my 
diſcretion. In a ſeries of hiſtory, an author is often 
obliged to introduce a great many things that are not | 


always very affecting and agreeable, eſpecially with 


regard to the origin and riſe of empires; which parts are 

nerally over-run with thorns, and offer very few 
| Carving However, the ſequel furniſhes matter of a 
more pleaſing nature, and events that engage more 
ſtrongly the reader's attention; and I ſhall take care to 


make uſe of whatever is moſt valuable in the beſt 
authors. In the mean time, I muſt intreat the reader to 
remember, that in a wide- extended and beautiful region, 
the eye does not every where meet with golden harveſts, 
ſmiling meads, and fruitful orchards ; but ſees, at diffe- 
rent intervals, wild and leſs cultivated tracts of land. 
And to uſe another I after * Pliny, ſome trees 

oot forth a numberleſs multi- 
tude of bloſſoms, which by this rich dreſs (the fplendour 
and vivacity of whoſe colours charm the eye) proclaim 


a happy abundance in a more advanced ſeaſon: whilſt 
other F trees, of a leſs gay and florid kind, though they 


bear good fruits, have not however the fragrance and 
beauty of bloſſoms, nor ſeem to ſhare in the joy of re- 
viving nature. The reader will eaſity apply this image to 


the compoſition of hiſtory. 


To adorn and enrich my own, I will be ſo ingenuous 


as to confeſs, that J do not ſcruple, nor am aſhamed, to 


rifle wherever F come; and that I often do not cite the 


authors from whom I tranſcribe; becauſe of the liberty 


| '#* Arborumflos, eſt pleni veris in= & ſunt triſtes quædam, quæque non 


dicium, & anni renaſcentis flos ſentiant gaudia annorum; nec ullo 


gaudium arborum Tune ſe. novas flore exhilarantur, nataleſve pomorum 


aliaſque quam ſunt, oſtendunt, tune recurſus annuos verficolori nuncio pro- 
variis colorum picturis in certamen mittunt. Plin, Nat, H,. J. xvi. 
uſque luxuriant. Sed hoc negatum c. 25, bo 1s 
pleriſque. Non enim omnes florent 

+ As the fig-trees, 


eaſil 
Out 
plan 
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of IS 1 take to make ſome flight alterations. I have made 
nd the beſt uſe in my power of the ſolid reflections that 
occur in the ſecond and third parts of the Bifſhop of 
ent * Meaux's Univerſal Hiſtory, which is one of the moſt 
beautiful and moſt uſeful books in our language. I 
+. have alſo received great aſſiſtance from the learned Dean 
= Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Teſtament, 
in which he has traced and cleared up, in an admirable 
manner, the particulars relating to ancient hiſtory. I 
& ſhall take the ſame liberty with whatever comes in my 
way, that may ſuit my deſign, and contribute to its per- 
fection. 
I am very ſenſible, that it is not ſo much for a perſon's 
reputation to make uſe of other men's labours, and that 
it is in a manner renouncing the name and quality of 
author. But I am not over fond of that title; and ſhall 
be extremely well pleaſed, and think myſelf very happy, 
if I can but deferve the name of a good compiler, and 
ſupply my readers with a tolerable hiſtory, who will not 
be over ſolicitous to enquire what hand it comes from, 
provided they are but pleaſed with it. 

Students, with a very moderate application, may 
eaſily go through this courſe of hiſtory in a year, with- 
out interrupting their other ſtudies. According to m 
plan, my work ſhould be given to the higheſt form but 
one. Youths in this claſs are capable of pleaſure and 
improvement from this hiſtory; and I would not have 
them go upon that of the Romans, till they ſtudy rhe- 
toric. | ; a 

It would have been uſeful, and even neceſſary, to 
have given ſome idea of the ancient authors from whence 
[ have extracted the following materials. But the courfe 
itſelf of the hiſtory will ſhew this, and naturally give me 
an opportunity of producing them. 

In the mean time, it may not be impro- The judgment 
per to take notice of the ſuperſtitious credu- we 9ught to form 


hty objected to moſt of theſe authors, with Co a0” is 


* * regard to auguries, auſpices, prodigies, dreams, oracle of the 


and oracles, and, indeed, we are ſhocked to #ncienv.. : 
ee 


* Meonſ, Bofſnet, 
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ſee writers ſo judicious in all other reſpects, lay it down 
as a kind of law, to relate theſe particulars with a ſcru- 
pulous accuracy; and to dwell gravely on a tedious 
detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, ſuch as the flight of 
birds to the right or left hand, ſigns diſcovered in the 
ſmoaking entrails of beaſts, the greater or leſs greedineſs 
4 chickens in pecking corn, and a thouſand ſuch abſur- 
ities. 

It muſt be confeſſed that a reader of judgement can 
not, without aſtoniſhment, ſee the moſt illuſtrious per 
ſons among the ancients for wiſdom and knowledge 
generals who were the leaſt able to be influenced by po 
pular opinions, and moſt ſenſible how neceſſary it is to 
take advantage of auſpicious moments; the wiſeſt coun- 
ſels of princes perfectly well ſkilled in the arts of govern- 
ment; the moſt auguſt aſſemblies of grave ſenators ; in 
a word, the moſt powerful and moſt learned nations in 
all ages: to fee, I ſay, all theſe ſo unaccountably weak 
as to make the deciſion of the greateſt affairs, ſuch as the 
declaring war, the giving battle, or purſuing a victory, 
depend on the trifling practices and cuſtoms above men- 
t were of the utmoſt importance, 
and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms fre- 
quently depended. 

But, at the ſame time, we muſt be ſo juſt as to own, 
that their manners, cuſtoms, and laws, would not 
permit men in theſe ages, to diſpenſe with tne obſerva- 
tion of theſe practices: That education, hereditary tra- 
dition tranſmitted from immemorial time, the univerſal 
belief and conſent of different nations, the precepts and 
even examples of philoſophers ; that all theſe, I ſay, 
made the practices in queſtion appear venerable in their 
eyes: And that theſe ceremonies, how abſurd ſoever 
they may appear to us, and are really ſo in themſelves, 
conſtituted part of the religion and publick worſhip of 
the ancients. | | 

This was a falſe religion, and a miſtaken worſhip ; 
and yet the principle of it was laudable, and founded in 
nature; the ſtream was corrupted, but the fountain was 
* pure. 
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pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideas, ſces 
nothing beyond the preſent moment. Futurity 1s to 
him an abyſs inviſible to the moſt eagle-eyed, the moſt 
piercing ſagacity, and exhibits nothing, on which he 
may fix his views, or form any reſolution with certainty. 
He is equally feeble and impotent with regard to the ex- 
eccution of his — He is ſenſible, that he is depen- 
dent entirely on a ſupreme power, that diſpoſes all events 
vith abſolute authority, and which in ſpite of his utmoſt 
xr efforts and of the wiſdom of the beſt concerted 
oe It ſchemes, by only raiſing the ſmalleſt obſtacles and 
po ſlighteſt modifications, renders it impoſſible for him to 
sto execute his meaſures. | 
un- This obſcurity and weakneſs oblige him to have re- 
-rn- courſe to a ſuperior knowledge and power: He is forced, 
in doth by his immediate wants, and the ſtrong defire he 
s in has to ſucceed in all his undertakings, to addreſs that 
'cak Being, whom he is ſenſible has reſerved to himſelf alone 
the the knowledge of futurity, and the power of diſpoſing it 
ory, Nas he ſees fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, 
nen makes vows, and offers ſacrifices, to prevail, if poſſible, 
nce, with the Deity, to reveal himſelf, either in dreams, in 
fre- oracles, or other ſigns which may manifeſt his will; 
fully convinced that nothing can happen but by the 
wn, divine appointment; and that it is a man's greateſt inte- 
not reſt to know this ſupreme will, in order to conform his 
rya- actions to it. | | 
m- This ＋ principle of dependence on, and vene- 
erſal ration of the Supreme Being, is natural to man: It is 
and for ever imprinted deep in 12 heart; he is reminded 
ſay, of it, by the inward ſenſe of his extreme indigence, 
and by all the objects which ſurround him; and it 
may be affirmed, that this perpetual recourſe to the 


* oe 
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bever 
3 Deity, is one of the principal foundations of religion, 
ip of and the ſtrongeſt by which man is united to his 


reator. Om, 
Thoſe who were ſo happy as to know the true God, 
and were choſen to be his peculiar people, never failed 
o addreſs him in all their wants and doubts, in order to 
a obtain 
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obtain his ſuccour, and the manifeſtation of his will- 
He — was ſo gracious as to reveal himſelf to Þ 


them; to conduct them by apparitions, dreams, oracles, 
and prophecies; and to protect them by miracles of the 
molt aſtoniſhing kind. 

But thoſe who were ſo blind as to ſubſtitute falſe- 


hood in the place of truth, directed themſelves, for the | 


like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who were not 
able to anſwer their expectations, nor recompenſe the 
homage that mortals paid them, any otherwiſe than by 


error and illuſion, and a fraudulent imitation of the con- 


duct of the true God, | 
Hence aroſe the vain obſervations of dreams, which, 


from a ſuperſtitious credulity, they miſtook for ſalutary 
warnings from heaven; thoſe obſcure and equivocal 
anſwers of oracles, beneath whoſe veil the ſpirits of dark- 
neſs concealed their ignorance ; and, by a ſtudied ambi- 
guity, reſerved to themſelves an evaſion or fubterfuge, 
To this are 
2 the prognoſticks, with regard to futurity, which 


whatever might be the iſſue of the event. 


men fancied they ſhould find in the entrails of beaſts, in 
the flight and ſinging of birds, in the aſpect of the planets, 
in fortuitious accidents, and in the caprice of chance; 
thoſe dreadful prodigies that filled a whole nation with 
terror, and which, as was believed, nothing could expi- 
ate but mournful ceremonies, and even ſometimes the 
effuſion of human blood: in fine, thoſe black inven- 
tions of magick, thoſe deluſions, enchantments, ſorceries, 
invocations of ghoſts, and many other kinds of divina- 
tion. | v9 
All J have here related was a received uſage, obſerv 

by the heathen nations in general ; and this uſage was 
founded on the principles of that religion of which I have 
given a ſhort account. We have a ſignal proof of 
this in the Cyropedia *, where Cambyſes, the father of 
Cyrus, gives that young prince ſuch noble inſtructions, 
inſtructions admirably well adapted to form the great 
captain, and great prince. He exhorts him, above all 

. thingy 

* Xenoph, in Cyrop. I. i. p. 25, 27. 
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things, to pay the higheſt reverence to the gods; and not 
to undertake any enterpriſe, whether important or incon- 
ſiderable, without firſt calling upon, and conſulting them ; 
he enjoins him to honour prieſts and augurs, as being 
© ther miniſters, and the interpreters of their will; but yet 
not to truſt or abandon himſelf implicitly and blindly to 
them, till he had firſt learnt every thing relating to the 


not ſcience of divination, of auguries and auſpices. The 
the reaſon he gives for the 3 and dependence in 
1 by which kings ought to live with regard to the gods, and 
-0n- KS the neceſſity they are under of conſulting them in all 


things, is this; how clear-ſighted ſoever mankind may 


ich, be in the ordinary courſe of affairs, their views are always 
tary very narrow and bounded with regard to futurity ; whereas 
ocal the Deity, at a ſingle glance, takes in all ages and events. 
ark- As the gods, ſays Cambyſes to his ſon, are eternal, the 


= knw equally all things, paſt, preſent, and to come. Mit 
= regard to the mortals who addreſs them, they give ſalutary 
counſels to thoſe whom they are pleaſed to favour, that th 
= may not be ignorant of what things they ought, or ui 
not to undertake, If it is obſerved, that the deities do not 
nets, WW grue the like counſels to all men, we are not to wonder at it, 
fince no neceſſity obliges them to attend to the welfare 9» 
8 thoſe perſons, on whom they do not vauchſafe to confer their 
S favour. 5 
5 Such was the doctrine of the moſt learned and moſt 
enlightened nations, with reſpect to the different kinds 
of divination; and it is no wonder that the authors, 
who wrote the hiſtory of thoſe nations, thought it in- 
cumbent on them to give an exact detail of ſuch par- 
ticulars as conſtituted part of their religion and worſhip, 
and was frequently in a manner the ſoul of their delibe- 
rations, and the ſtandard of their conduct. I therefore 
was of opinion, for the ſame reaſon, that 1t would not 
be proper for me to omit entirely, in the enſuing hiſtory, 
what relates to this ſubject, though I have however re- 
trenched a great part of it. 8 ed 
Archbiſhop Uſher is my uſual guide in N 
In the hiſtory of the Carthaginians I commonly {et 
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down four eras: The year from the creation of the + 
world, which, for brevity fake, I mark thus, A. M. Bt 
thoſe of the foundation of Carthage and Rome; an 


laſtly, the year that precedes the birth of our Saviour, one 
which I ſuppoſe to be the 4004th of the world; wherein teſol 
I tollow Uſher and others, though they ſuppoſe it to be Aby b 
four years earlier. | bs nofle 
To know in what manner the ſtates and kingdoms _ 
were founded, that have divided the univerſe ; the W clo, 
ſteps whereby they roſe to that pitch of grandeur related WI f-rtle 
in hiſtory; by what ties families and cities united, W ſecur 
in order to conſtitute one body or ſociety, and to hve ſolita 
together under the ſame laws and a common autho- W reduc 
rity ; it will be neceſſary to trace things back, in a more 
manner, to the infancy of the world, and to thoſe ages @ befor 
in which mankind, being diſperſed into different regions who 
(after the confuſion of tongues) began to people the In 
earth. of c 
In theſe early ages every father was the ſupreme head they 
of his family ; the arbiter and judge of whatever conteſts ſenlit 
and diviſions might ariſe within it; the natural legiſlator r 
over his little ſociety; the defender and protector of thoſe, cuſto! 
who, by their birth, education, and weakneſs, were ke 
under his protection and ſafe-guard. a a TI 
But although theſe maſters enjoyed an independent 8 
authority, they made a mild and paternal uſe of it. So 1 
far from being jealous of their power, they neither go- intere 
verned with haughtineſs, nor decided with tyranny. As Mauilli 
they were —__ by neceſſity to aſſociate their family in cover 
their domeſtick labours, they alſo ſummoned them to- * 
ther, and aſked their opinion in matters of importance. the p 

n this manner all affairs were tranſacted in concert, and FS, 
for the common : i b and ti 
The laws . paternal vigilance eſtabliſhed in Ned th. 
this little domeſtick ſenate, being diCtated in no other "UNS 


view, but to promote the general welfare; concerted 
with ſuch children as were come to years of maturity, 
and accepted by the inferiors, with 3 _ dwg 20k 
181 ſerved in families as 
were religiouſly kept and preſe eat Bun 
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hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace and ſe- 
curity. 

* But different motives gave riſe to different laws. 
One man, overjoyed at the birth of a firſt-born fon, 
= reſolved to diſtinguiſh him from his future children, 
by beſtowing on him a more conſiderable ſhare of his 
poſſeſſions, and giving him a greater authority in his 
EB tamily. Another, more attentive to the intereſt of a 
beloved wife or darling daughter, whom he wanted to 
W ſettle in the world, thought it incumbent on him to 
W ſecure their rights and increaſe their advantages. The 
& ſolitary and cheerleſs ſtate to which a wife would be 
reduced, in caſe ſhe ſhould become a widow, affected 
more intimately another man, and made him provide, 
beforehand, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort of a woman 

who formed his felicity. 
In proportion as eve 


family increaſed, by the birth 
Jof children, and thei 


marrying into other families, 


— hey extended their littlè domain, and formed, by in- 
0 ſenſible degrees, towns and cities. From theſe different 
Use views, and others of the like nature, aroſe the different 


cuſtoms of nations, as well as their rights, which are 
various. 

Theſe ſocieties growing, in proceſs of time, very 
numerous; and the families being divided intò various 
branches, each of which had its head, whoſe different 


. * intereſts and characters might interrupt the general tran- 
1 >» Wouvillity ; it was neceſſary to entruſt one perſon with the 
ny m government of the whole, in order to unite all theſe 
1 10- chiefs or heads under a ſingle authority, and to maintain 
wp the publick peace by an uniform adminiſtration. The 


idea which men till retained of the paternal government, 
and the happy effects they had experienced from it, prompt- 


* d them to chooſe from among their wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
ö tuous men, him in whom they had obſerved the ten- 


dereſt and moſt fatherly diſpoſition. Neither ambition 


ny r cabal had the leaſt ſhare in this choice; probity alone, 
5 an ad the reputation of virtue and equity, decided on 


theſe 
1 


public good; to defend the ſtate againſt the invaſions oi 


of enlarging it, confined 


! | 
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theſe occaſions, and gave the preference to the mod bour 
worthy “. Wocea 

To heighten the luſtre of their newly-acquired dig. in d 
nity, and enable them the better to put the laws in exe: None 
cution, as well as to devote themſelves entirely to the — 
Wher 
their neighbours, and the factions of diſcontented origi! 
citizens; the title of king was beſtowed upon them, 
a throne was erected, and a ſceptre put into their 
hands; homage was paid them, othcers were aſligned, 
and guards appointed for the ſecurity of their perſons ;| 
tributes were granted; they were inveſted with full 


powers to adminiſter juſtice, and for this purpoſe were" 7 
armed with a ſword, in ordeg+to reſtrain injuſtice, andſMWciildr 
puniſh crimes}. | Wibert\ 
At firſt, every city had its particular king, who emple 
uppo 


being more ſollicitous of preſerving his dominion than 

his ambition within the limits 
of his native country. But the almoſt unavoidable 
feuds which break out between neighbours ; the jealouſy 
againſt a more powerful king; the turbulent and reſtleſ 
ſpirit of a prince; his martial diſpoſition, or thirſt d 


the hc 
ly ford 
in mii 
atiate 
into fr 


agerandizing himſelf and diſplaying his abilities; ga Oth 
riſe to wars, which frequently ended in the entire fab nation 
jection of the rev 24 ed, whoſe cities were by tha Rave tl 
means poſſeſſed by the victor, and increaſed inſenſibly hi Oth 
dominions. Þ Thus, a firſt victory paving the way to enten 
ſecond, and making a prince more powertul and enterations 
priſing, ſeveral cities and provinces were united unde nent 
one monarch, and formed kingdoms of a greater or leid o 
extent, according to the degree of ardour with which tlſ011d 
victor had pufhed his conqueſts. pon « 
The ambition of ſome of theſe princes being too f Homag 
to confine itſelf within a ſingle kingdom, it broke over i But 
| bound Hbleſt p 
* Quos ad faſtigium hujus ma- Jufirl. i. e. i. ot equ 
jeſtatis non ambitio popularis, ſed { Domitis proximis, cum acce heir © 
{p& ata ipter bonos moderatio pro- one virium fortior ad alios trauſite he ria] 
vehebat, Juſtiu. I. i. 1. & proxima quzque victoria inftn 18 


+ Fines imperii tueri magis mentum ſequentis eſſet, totius oriem 
quam proſerre mos erat Intra ſuum popules ſubegit. Jin. ibid, 
cuique pauiam regna finiebantur. 
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pounds, and ſpread univerſally like a torrent, or the 
ocean; ſwallowed up kingdoms and nations; and gloried 
dig. Min depriving princes of their dominions, who had not 
exc: done them the leaſt. injury; in carrying fire and ſword 
) thel into the molt remote countries, and in leaving, every 
ns O where, bloody traces of their progreſs ! ſuch was the 
ented origin of thoſe famous empires which included a great 


moſt 


hem, 5 part of the world. 
tei Princes made a various uſe of victory, according to 
gned he diverſity of their diſpoſitions or intereſts. Some, 
ſons {conſidering themſelves as abſolute maſters of the con- 
\ fullMquered, and imagining they were ſufficiently indulgent 
wer in ſparing their lives, bereaved them, as well as their 


children of their poſſeſſions, their country, and their 
liberty; ſubjected them to a moſt ſevere captivity ; 
employed them in thoſe arts which are neceſſary for the 
ſupport of life, in the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices of 
the houſe, in the painful toils of the field; and frequent- 


„ and 


who, 
than 
limits 


idablefMWly forced them, by the moſt inhuman treatment, to dig 
alouſſiin mines, and ranſack the bowels of the earth, merely to 
eſtleiſatiate their avarice ; and hence mankind were divided 
irſt onto freemen and ſlaves, maſters and bondmen. | 
; ga Others introduced the cuſtom of tranſporting whole 
e 205 nations into new countries, where they ſettled them, and 


y thaßene them lands to cultivate. | 

bly hi Other princes again, of more gentle diſpoſitions, 
y to ontented themſelves with only obliging the vanquiſhed 
enter ations to purchaſe their libęrties, and the enjoy- 


ment of their lives and privileges, by annual tributes 
laid on them for that purpoſe; and ſometimes they 
ould ſuffer kings to 15 peaceably on their thrones, 
pon condition of their paying them ſome kind of 
homage . 8 TY 
But ſuch of theſe monarchs as were the wiſeſt and 
ableſt politicians,,. thought, itz glorious to eſtabliſh a kind 
df equality, betwixt the nations newly conquered, and 
their other ſubjects; granting the former almoſt all 
F< rights and privileges which the others enjoyed. 
vs rien And by this means a great number of nations, that 
d, 75 Te, were 


| unde 
or |ek 
ch tk 


"OO Vail 
Iver all 
zound: 


m acce 
traute 


* 
were 1 over different and far diſtant countries, cor: 


ſtituted, in ſome meaſure, but one city, at leaſt but one 
le. | 


beg | 
hus I have given a general and conciſe idea of i 


mankind, from the earlieſt monuments which hiſtory 


has preſerved on this ſubject, the particulars whereof | 


I ſhall endeavour to relate, in treating of each empire 
and nation. I ſhall not touch upon the hiſtory of the 
Jews, or that of the Romans. I begin with the Egyp- 
tians and Carthaginians, becauſe the former are of 
very great antiquity, and as the hiſtory of both' is leſs 
blended with that of other nations ; whereas thoſe of 
other ſtates are more interwoven, and ſometimes ſucceed 
one another, 


Reflections on the different Sorts of Government. 


The multiplicity of governments eſtabliſhed among 
the different nations, of whom I am to treat, exhibits, 
at firſt view, to the eye and to the underſtanding, a 
ſpectacle highly worthy our attention, and ſhows the 
aſtoniſhing variety which the ſovereign of the world 
has conſtituted in the empires that divide it, by the 
diverſity of inclinations and manners obſervable in each 
of thoſe nations. We herein perceive the characteriſtics 
of the deity, who ever reſembling himſelf in all the 
works of his creation, takes a pleaſure to paint and 
diſplay therein, under a thouſand ſhapes, an infinite 
lm, by a wonderful fertility, and an admirable ſim- 
plicity: a wiſdom that can form a ſingle work, and 
compoſe a whole, perfectly regular, from all the different 
parts of the univerſe, and all the productions of nature, 
notwithſtanding the infinite manner in which they are 
multiplied and diverſified. 

In the Eaſt the form of government that prevails is 
the monarchical, which being attended with a majeſtic 

p, and a haughtineſs_ almoſt inſeparable from 
ſupreme authority, naturally tends to exact a more dil- 


tinguiſhed reſpect, and a more entire ſubmiſſion, = 
| Ole 


equit 
V. 
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thoſe in ſubjection to its power. When we conſider 


con Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that liberty and a 
one A republican ſpirit had breathed themſelves into eve 

part of that country, and had inſpired almoſt all the dif. 

a 0 terent people who inhabited it with a violent deſire of 

—_ independence: diverſified, however, under various kinds 


of government, but all equally abhorrent of ſubjection 
and ſlavery. In one part of Greece the ſupreme power 
hel: lodged in the people, and is what we call a democracy: 
1 in another, it is veſted in an aſſembly of wiſe men, and 
0 thoſe advanced in years, to which the name of ariſtocracy 
lese is given, in a third republick, the government is lodged 
le of BY in a ſmall number of ſelect and powerful perſons, and is 
called aligarchy: in others again, it is a mixture of all 
theſe parts, or of ſeveral of them, and ſometimes even of 
regal power. | 
It 1s manifeſt that this variety of governments, 
which all tend to the ſame point, though by different 
ways, contributes very much to the beauty of the uni- 
verſe; and that it can proceed from no other being than 
him who govetns it with infinite wiſdom, and who dif- 
fuſes univerſally an order and ſymmetry, of which the 
effect is to unite the ſeveral parts together, and by that 
means to form one work of the whole. For although 
in this diverſity of governments, ſome are better than 
others, we nevertheleſs may very juſtly affirm, that there 
rs no power but of God ; and that the pywers that be, are 


mong 
11Þb1ts, 
Ng, 4 
* 
world 
y the 
1 each 
eriſtics 
Al the 


oh ordained of Gad But neither every uſe that is made of 
1 ng this power, nor every-means for the attainment of it, 
- Fu are from God, though every power be of him : and 
* 


when we ſee theſe governments degenerating, ſometimes 
to violence, factions, deſpotick ſway, and tyranny, it is 
wholly.to the paſſions of mankind that we muſt afcribe 
thoſe irregularities, which are directly oppoſite to the 
primitive inſtitution of ſtates, and which a ſuperior 


ferent 


nature, 


ey are 


_ wiſdom, aſterward reduces to order, always making 
Je - them contribute to the execution of his deligns, full ot. 
41 equity and juſtice. | 

2 . 


. 4 . 14 This a 
y from 5 8 * Rom. xiii. 1. 
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This ſcene or ſpectacle, as I before obſerved, higl. 
deferves our attention and admiration, and will difpta 


itſelf gradually, in proportion as I advance in relating BY 
the ancient hiſtory, of which it ſeems to me to form an 
It is with the view of making the reader 
attentive to this, object that I think it incumbent on 


eſſential part. 


me to add to the account of facts and events, what re- 
gards the manners and cuſtoms of nations: becauſe theſe 
thow their genius and character, which we op call, in 


the ſame meaſure, the ſoul of hiſtory. For to take notice 


only of æras and events, and confine our curioſity and 
reſearches to them, would be imitating the imprudence 
of a traveller, who, in viſiting many countries, ſhould 
content himſelf with knowing their exact diſtance from 
each other, and conſider only the ſituation of the ſeveral 
places, the manner of building, and the dreſſes of the 
people; without giving himſelf the leaſt trouble to con- 
verſe with the inhabitants, in order to inform himſelf of 
their genius, manners, diſpoſition, laws, and govern- 
ment. Homer, whoſe delign was to give, in the 
perſon of Ulyſſes, a model of a wiſe and 15 5 5 
traveller, tells us, at the very opening of his Odylley, 


that his hero informed himſelf very 2 in the 
e 


manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral people whoſe 
Cities he viſited; in which he ought to be imitated 


by every perſon who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of 


hiſtory. 
A geographical Deſcription of Afia. 


As Aſia wil! hereafter be the principal ſcene of the 
hiſtory we are now entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader ſuch a general idea of it, as 
may at lea 
conſiderable provinces and cities. 


The northern and caſtern parts of Aſia are leſs known 


in ancient hiſtory. - - 


To the north are ASIATICK SARMATIA and ASIA- 


Ick SCYTHIA, which anſwer to Tartary. : 
I Sarmatia 


communicate ſome knowledge of its moſt 


atia 
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Sarmatia is ſituated between the river Tanars, which 
divides Europe and Aſia, and the river a, or Volga. 
Scythia is divided into two parts; the one on this, the 
other on the other ſide of mount Imaus. The nations 
of Scythia beſt known to us are the Sace and the 
Maſjagete. 
he moſt eaſtern parts are, SERICA, Cathay; St1- 
NARUM REG10, China; and IN DIA. This laſt coun- 
try was better known anciently than the two former. 
It was divided into two parts ; the one on this fide the 
river Ganges, included between that river and the Indus, 
which now compoſes the dominions of the Great Mo- 
ul ; the other part, was -that on the other ſide of the 
8 
The remaining part of Aſia, of which much greater 
mention is made in hiſtory, may be divided into five or 
ſix parts, taking it from eaſt to welt, 


I. The GreaTeR ASIA, which begins at the river. 
Indus. The chief provinces are, GEDROSLIA, CAR- 
MANIA, ARACHOSIA, DRANGIA NTA, BAC TRIANA, 
the capital of which was, Badtria; SOGDIANA, MaR- 
GIANA, HYRCANIA, near the Caſpian ſea; PAR- 
THIA, MEDIA, .the city Ecbatana; PERSIA, the ci- 
ties of Perſepolis and Elymais ; SUSIANA, the city of 
Suſa ; ASSYRIA, the city of Nineveb, ſituated on the 
river Tigris: MESOPOTAMIA, between the Euphrates 
and Tigris; BABYLONIA, the city of Babyl;n on the 
river Euphrates. NS 


II. As1A BETWEEN PonNTus EUXINUS AND THE 
CASPIAN SEA, Therein we may diſtinguiſh four pro- 
vinces. 1. COLCHIsS, the river Phaſis, and mount. 
Caucaſus. 2. IBERIA. 3. ALBANIA ; which two laſt 
mentioned provinces now form part of Georgia. 
4. The greater ARMENIA. This is ſeparated from the 
leſſer by the Euphrates ; from Meſopotamia by mount 
Taurus; and from Aſſyria by Roa Niphates. Its ci- 

2 ties 
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ties are Artaxata and Tigranocerta, and the river Araxes 
runs through 1t. 


III. As1a Mixor. This may be divided into four 
or five parts, according to the different ſituation of its 
provinces. 

1. Nerthward, on the ſhore of Pontus Euxinus; 
PoxTvus, under three different names. Its cities are, 
Trapezus, not far from whence are the people called 
Chalybes or Chalæi: Themiſcyra, a city on the river 
Thermodoon, and famous for having been the abode of 
the Amazons. PAPHLAGONIA, BiTHYNIA ; the cities 
of which are, Nicia, Pruſia, Nicomedia, Chalcedon op- 

oſite Conſtantinople, and Heraclea. 

2. Weſtward, going down by the ſhores of the 


Agean ſea; Mys1a, of which there are two. The 


LESSER, in which ſtood Cyzicus, Lampſacus, Parium, 


Abydos oppoſite to Seſtos, from which it is ſeparated 8 


only by the Dardanelles; Dardanum, Sigeum, Ilion, 


or Troy: and almoſt on the oppoſite ſide, the little 


iſland of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Arſepe, the 
Granicus, and the Simois. Mount Ida. This region 
is ſometimes called Phrygia Minor, of which Treas is 
part. | 


Adramyttum, Pergamus. Oppoſite to this Myſia is the 
iſland of LesBOs; the cities of which are, 3 
where the celebrated Arion was born; aud Mitylene, 
whence the whole iſland was ſo called. 

FOLIA. Elea, Cuma, Phocaea. 

Ionia. Smyrna, Clazomenæ, Teos, Lebedus, Colo- 
phon, Epheſus, Priene, Miletus. 

CARIA. Laodicea, Antiochia, Magneſia, Alabanda. 
The river Maæander. 

Doris. N Cnidos. | 

Oppoſite to theſe four laſt countries, are the iſlands 
Cnros, Samos, PArHMuOs, Cos; and lower towards 
the ſouth, Rropes. | | 

3. Southward, along the Mediterranean; 

| LVCIA, 


The GREAT ER Mrs1A. Antandros, Trajanopolis, 3 
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Lyc14A, the cities of which are, Telmcſus, Patara. 
The river Xanthus. Here begins mount Taurus, which” 
runs the whole length of Aſia, and aflumes different 


our names, according to the ſeveral countries through which. 
Us it paſſes. | 
; AMPHYLIA. Perſia, Aſpendus, Sida. 
* CILICIA. Seleucia, Carycium, Tarſus, on the river 
Ned Cydnus. Oppoſite to Cilicia is the iſland of Cyprus. 
22 Ihe cities are, Salamis, Amathus, and Paphos. 
* Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up north- 
1 ward; 
08 The LEssER ARMTNIA. Comana, Arabyza, Meli- 
Op” tene, Satala. The river Melas, which emptics itſelf into 
the Euphrates. 
the 5. Inlands. 
The CAPPADDC IA. The cities whereof are, Necæſurea, 
%, mana Pontica, Sehiſtia, Sebaſtapolis, Diocæſarea, Cæ- 
rated = /arca, otherwiſe cal Mazaca, and Tyana. 
Lion, LYCAONIA and ISAuRIA. Lconium, Tſauria. 
little PiSIDIA. Selęuca and Antiochia of Piſidia. 
, the LVYDIA. Its cities are, Thyatyria, Sardis, Phila- 
eglion delphia. The rivers are, Cuyſirus and Hermus, into 
"as 18 re the Pactolus ympties itſelf. Mount Srpulus and, 
. = Tmolus. 2 
ow PHRYOGIA Major. Fynnada, Apamid. 
. IV. SYRIA, now named Suria, called under the 
Hlene, Roman emperors, the Eaſt, the chief provinces of which 
are, | 
1. PALESTINE, by which name is ſometimes un- 
Colt- derſtood all Judea. Its cities are, Feruſalem, Samaria, 
and Cæſarea Paleſtina, The river Jordan waters it. 
anda. The name of Paleſtine is alſo given to the land of Ca- 
naan, which extended along the Mediterranean ; the 
ö chief cities of which are, + Fro Aſcalon, Azatus, Ac- 
iſlands caron and Gath. 
wards 2. PHOENICIA, whoſe cities are, Ptolemais, Tyre, 
| 2 and. Berytus. Its mountains, Libanus and Anti- 
anus. | 


YCIA) 3 3. SYRIA» 
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3. SYRIA, properly ſo called, or ANTIOCHENA ; 
the cities whereot are, Antiochia, Apamia, Laodlicea, and 
Seleucia. | 

4. COMAGENA. The city of Samoſata. 
5. CotLosyRIA. The cities are, Leugma, Thapſacus, 
Palmyra, and Damaſcus. 


V. ARABIA PETR#A. Its cities are, Petra, and 
B:jira. Mount Caſius. DesERTA. FOELIX, 


/ Religion. 


It js obſervable that in all ages and regions the ſeveral 
nations of the world, however various and oppolite in 
their characters, inclinations and manners, have always 
united in one eſſential point; the inherent opinion of an 
adoration due to a ſupreme being, and of external me- 
thods neceſſary to duce ſuch a belief. Into what- 
ever country we caſt our eyes, we find prieſts, altars, ſa- 
crifices, feſtivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or 8 
conſecrated to religious worſhip. In every people we 
diſcover a reverence and awe of the divinity ; and ho- 
mage and honour paid to him ; and an open profeſlion of 
an entire dependence upon him in all their undertakings 
and neceſſities, in all their adverſities and dangers. In- 
capable of themſelves to penetrate futurity, and to aſ- 
certain events in their own favour, we find them intent 
upon conſulting the divinity by oracles, and by other me- 
thods of a like nature; and to merit his protection by 
prayers, vows, and offerings. - It is by the ſame ſupreme 
authority they believe the moſt ſolemn treaties are ren- 
dered inviolable. It is it that gives ſanction to their 
oaths ; and to that by imprecations 1s referred the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch crimes and enormities as eſcape the 
knowledge and power of men. On their 2 occa- 
ſions, voyages, journies, marriages, diſeafes, the di- 
vinity is ſtill invoked. With him their very repaſt be- 
gins and ends. No war, is declared, no battle fought, no 


enterpriſe formed, without his aid being firſt umplored ;, | 
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to which the glory of the ſucceſs is conſtantly aſ- 
WT cribed by publick acts of thankſgiving, and by the 
& oblation of the moſt precious of the ſpoils, which they 


never fail to ſet apart as the indiſpenſible right of the di- 


W vinity. | 


They never my in regard to the foundation of this 
belief. It ſome few perſons, depraved by bad philoſo- 
phy, preſume from time to time to riſe up againſt this 
doarine, they are immediately diſclaimed by the publick 
voice. They continue ſingular and alone, without mak- 
ing parties, or forming ſecis: the whole weight of the 
publick authority falls upon them; a price is ſet upon 
their heads; whulſt they are univerſally regarded as exe- 
crable perſons, the bane of civil ſocicty, with whom it 
is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 
So general, ſo unitorm, ſo perpetual a conſent of all 
the nations of the univerſe, which neither the prejudice 
of the paſſions, the falſe reaſoning of ſome philoſophers, 
nor the authority and example of certain princes, have 
ever been able to weaken or vary ; can proceed only 
from a firſt principle, which ſhares in the nature of man; 
from an inherent ſenſe implanted in his heart by the 
author of his being; and trom an original tradition as 
ancient as the world itſelf. : 
Such were the ſource and origin of the religion of the 


W ancients ; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of 


' 2 in the purity and ſimplicity of theſe firſt owe 


c iples 


ut the errors of the mind, and the vices of the 


heart, thoſe ſad effects of the corruption of human na- 
ture, ſtrangely difigured their original beauty. They are 
but faint rays, ſmall ſparks of light, that a general de- 


pravity does not utterly extinguiſh ; but they are incapa- 


ble of diſpelling the profound darkneſs. of a night, 


which prevails almoſt univerſally, and preſents nothing to 
view but abſurdities, follies, extravagancies, licentiouſ- 
neſs and diſorder; in a word, an hideous chaos of fran- 
tick exceſſes and enormous vices. | 
Can any thing be more 8 than theſe n 
+ 0 


firſt principles of his inſtitution, of which they ſtill re- 
tained ſome happy, though imperfect ideas. But the of 
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of Cicero *? That we ought above all things to be rio! 
convinced that there is a Supreme Being, who preſides Ml afle 
over all the events of the world, and diſpoſes every thing the 
as ſovereign lord and arbiter: that it is to him mankind MY tio! 
are indebted for all the good they enjoy: that he pene- wo 
trates into, and 1s conſcious of, whatever paſſes in che ſan 
molt ſecret receſſes of our hearts: that he treats the jult MF ſeq 
and the impious according to their reſpective merits: that 
the true means of acquiring his favour, and of being tin 
pleaſing in his ſight, is not by the uſe of riches and the 
magnificence in his worſhip, but by preſenting him an in 
heart pure and blameleſs, and by adoring him with an 2. 
unfeigned and profound veneration. | : an 
Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the reſult of of 
the reflections of the few who employed themſelves in on 
the ſtudy of the heart of man, and in tracing him to the WF oli 


whole ſyſtem of their religion, the tendency of their 
publick feaſts and ceremonies, the ſoul of the Pagan 
theology, of which the poets were the only teachers and 
profeſſors, the very example of the gods, whoſe violent 


paſſions, ſcandalous adventures, and abominable crimes, fes 
were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and propoſed in wl 
ſome meaſure to the imitation, as well as adoration of the 
the people ; theſe were certainly very unfit means to en- EI 


lighten the minds of men, and to form them to virtue 


and morality. 


It is xemarkable, that in the greateſt ſolemnities of the 


Pagan religion, and in their molt ſacred and reverend my- 
any thing to recommend vir. 
tue, piety, or the practice of the moſt eſſential duties of 
ordinary life; we find the authority of aws, the impe- 


ſteries, far from perceivir. 


* Sit hoc jam a prineipio per- 
dominos eſſe om- 
nium rerum ac moderatores deos, 
eaque que geruntur eorum geri judi- 
cio ac numine ; coſdemque opti ma 
de genere hominum mereri; &, qua- 
lis guiſque fit, quid agat, quid in ſe 


ſuaſum civibus: 


rious 


admittat, qua mente, qua pietate te- 
ligiones colat, intueri ; piorumque & 
impiorum habere rationem. Ad di 
vos adeunto caſte, Pietatem adhi- 
bento, opes amovento, Cic. eg. 
I. 11, n. 15 & 19, 
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rious power of cuſtom, the preſence of magiſtrates, the 
aſſembly of all orders of the ſtate, the example of fa- 
thers and mothers, all conſpire to train up a whole na- 
tion from their infancy in an impure and ſacrilegious 
worſhip, under the name, and in a manner under the 
ſanction of religion itſelf ; as we ſhall ſoon ſee in the 
ſequel. | 

After theſe general reflections upon Paganiſm, it is 
time to proceed to a particular account of the religion of 
the Greeks. I ſhall reduce this ſubject, though infinite 
in itſelf, to four articles, which are, 1. The fealts. 
2. The oracles, augurs, and divinations. 3. The games 
and combats 4. 1hepublick ſhows and repreſentations: 
of the theatre. In each of theſe articles, I ſhall treat 
only of what appears moſt worthy of the reader's curi-- 
olity, and has moſt relation to this hiſtory. I omit ſay- 
ing any thing of ſacrifices, having given a ſufficient idea 
of them * elſewhere. 


Of the Feaſts. 


Ax infinite number of feaſts were celcRrated? in the 
ſeveral cities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens, of 
which I thall' only deſcribe three of the moſt famous, 
the Panathenea, the feaſts of Bacchus,, and. thoſe of. 


Eleuſis. 
The Panathenea. 


THis feaſt. was celebrated at Athens in honour of 
Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of that city, to which ſhe 
ve her + name, as well as to the feaſt. we ſpeak of. 
ts inſtitution was ancient, and it was called at firſt 
Athenea ; but after Theſeus had umted the ſ&veral towns- 
of Attica into one city, it took the name of Panathenea. 
Theſe feaſts were of two kinds, the great and the leſs, 
which were ſolemnized with almoit the fame cere-- 
monies ; the leſs annually, and the great upon the extir- 

pation of every fourth year. 
E35 In 


* Manner of teaching, &e. Vol. ; 


+ Aſwn 
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of the Iliſſus, a ſmall river, which runs through Athens, 


cians, but much more ſo 3 the poets, and it was 
highly glorious to be declared victor in them. Æſchylus 
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In theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, the gymnaſtick 
combats, and the contentions for the prizes of muſick 
and poetry. Ten commiſſaries elected from the ten 
tribes preſided on this occaſion to regulate the forms, and 
diſtribute the rewards to the victors. This feſtival con- 
tinued ſeveral. days. | 

The firſt day in the morning a race was run on foot, 
each of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his hand, 
which they exchanged continually with each other with- 
out interrupting their race, They ſtarted from Cerami- 
cus, one of the ſuburbs of Athens, and croſſed the whole 
city. The firſt that came to the goal, without having 
put out his torch, carried the prize. In the afternoon 
they ran the ſame courſe on horſeback. 

'The 1 or athletick combats followed the 
races. I he place for that exerciſe was upon the banks 


and empties itſelf into the ſea at the Piræeus. 

Pericles inſtituted the prize of muſick. In this diſ- 
pute were ſung the praiſes of Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton, who gelivered Athens from the tyranny of the 
Piſiſtratides; to which was afterwards added the Eulo- 
gium of Thraſibulus who expelled the thirty tyrants. 
Theſe diſputes were not only warm amongſt the muſi- 


is reported to have died with grief upon ſeeing the prize 


adjudged to Sophocles, who was much younger than 
himſelf. 


- Theſe exerciſes were ſollowed by a general proceſſion, 
wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and cere- 
mony, on which were curiouſly 4 the warlike 
actions of Pallas againſt the Titans and Giants. "That 
ſail was affixed to a veſſel, which was called by the name 
of the goddeſs. The veſſel, equipped with fails, and 
with a thouſand oars, was conducted from Cerami- 
cus to the temple of Eleuſis, not by horſes or beaſts of 
dranght, but by machines concealed in the bottom « Hex 
- Wnic 


Jed unworthy of it. We 
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which put the oars in motion, and made the veſſel glide 
4 along. | 7 


The march was ſolemn and majeſtick. At the head 


of it were old men, who carried olive-branches in their 
hands, 9axxcpar; and theſe were choſen for the good- 
Ineſs of their | 
& Athenian matrons, of great age, alto accompanied them 
in the ſame equipage. - 


ape, and the vigour of their complexion. 


The grown and robuſt men ſormed the ſecond claſs. 


F They were armed at all points, and had bucklers and 
lances. 
Athens, carrying mattocks, with other inſtruments pro- 
per for tillage. 
the ſame age, attended by the foreigners of their own 

ſex, carrying veſſels in their hands for the drawing of 


After them came the ſtrangers who inhabited 


Next followed the Athenian women of 


Water. 
The third claſs was compoſed of the young perſons 


of both ſexes, and of the beſt families in the city. 
The youth wore veſts, with crowns upon their Je i 
and ſung a peculiar hymn in honour of the 

The maids carried baſk 

@ ſacred utenſils proper to- the ceremony, covered with 
F vcils to keep ch 

The perſon td whoſe care thoſe ſacred things were in- 
C truſted, was to have obſerved an exact continence for ſe- 
veral days before he touched them, or diſtributed them to 


goddeſs. 
ects, in which were placed the 


em from the ſight of the fpeCtators. 


the Athenian virgins; * or rather, as Demoſthenes ſays, 


his whole life and conduct oüght to have been a per- 


tect model of virtue and purity: It was an high ho- 


nour to a young woman to be choſen for ſo noble and 


auguſt an office, and an inſupportable affront to be deem 
| — ſeen that Hipparchus 
treated the ſiſter of Harmodius with this indignity, Which 
extremely incenſed the conſpirators againſt the Piſiſtra- 
tides. Theſe - Athenian virgiris Were followed by the 
foreign young women, who catried umbrellas and ſeats 
for them. IF | | * 
| ; 7 8924 - a 6 * The 
o od T7; 05igntabvoy n/ateav A- a yreveiy jabrer, aka Thy Bia ihev 
© 311uxh1a1 Demott, in extrema Ariſtocratia. 
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f The children of both ſexes cloſed the pomp of the 
proceſſion. | , 
In this auguſt ceremony, the 5a4wIo}; were appoint- 

ed to {ing certain verſes of Homer; a maniſeſt proof of 


} their eſtimation for the works of that poet, even with | 
| regard to religion. Hipparchus, fon of Piſiſtratus, firſt MM initi 
introduced that cuſtom. feig 

I have obſerved elſewhere, that in the gymnaſtick Wit 

ames of this feaſt an herald proclaimed, that the people WW han 

of Athens had conferred a crown of gold upon the ce- Th. 
ebrated phyſician Hippocrates, in gratitude for the ſignal WY pro! 
ervices which he had rendered the ſtate during the peſ- re 
Ulence. | ſacr 

othe 


In this feſtival the popes of Athens put themſelves, 6 
and the whole republick, under the protection of Mi- of 


nerva, the OOF goddeſs of their city, and implored Alo 


of her all kind of proſperity. From the battle of Ma- torr 
rathon, in theſe publick acts of worſhip, expreſs men- lick 
tion was made of the Platæans, and they were joined in mo! 
all things with the people of Athens. vin 
5 N = vo! 
Feaſts of Bacchus. and 


Tux worſhip of Bacchus had been brought out of BM crie 
Egypt to Athens, where feveral feaſts had been eſtabliſh- f 
ed in honour of that god; two particularly more re- gin: 
markab% than all the reſt, called the great and the leſs Kah. 
feaſts of Bacchus. The latter were a kind of prepara- wit 
tion for the former, and were celebrated in the open q 
field about autumn. They were named Lenea, from a the 
Greek word (a) that ſignifies a wine-preſs. The great hon 
ſcalts were commonly called Dionyſia, from one of the WM fchi 

names of that god (5), and were ſolemnized in the ſpring Wl wer 
within the city. - | 

In each of theſe feaſts the publick were entertained with Wl the 
games, ſhows, and dramatick repreſentations, which and 
. were attended with a vaſt concourfe of people, and' ex- 
eceding magnificent, as will be ſeen hereafter ; at the i 


ſame they 
(a) A h (5) Dionyfus. t 
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f the ame time the poets diſputed the prize of poetry, ſub- 
mitting to the judgment of arbitrators, expreſsly choſen, 
oint- their pieces, whether tragick or comick, which were 
ten repreſented before the people. 
With Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe who were 
;, firlt initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to 
feign of the god Bacchus. They covered themſelves 
aſtick ! with the ſkins of wild beaſts, carried a thyrſus in their 
copl: bands, a kind of — with ivy- leaves twiſted round it. 
je ce- They had drums, horns, pipes, and other inſtruments 
ſignal proper to make a great noiſe; and wore upon their heads 
peſ-wreaths of ivy and vine- branches, and of other trees 
ſacred to Bacchus. Some repreſented Silenus, ſome Pan, 
elves, others the Satyrs, all dreſt in ſuitable maſquerade. Many 
Mi- WY of them were mounted on afles ; others dragged “ goats 
Jlored along for ſacrifices. Men and women, ridiculouſly tranſ- 
Ma- formed in this manner, appeared night and day in pub- 
men- | lick ; and imitating drunkennefs, and dancing with the 
iced in moſt indecent poſtures, ran in throngs about the moun- 
WF tzins and foreſts, ſcreaming and howling furiouſly ; the 
omen eſpecially ſeemed more outrageous than the men, 
and quite out of their ſenſes, in their + furious tranſports 
J invoked the god, whoſe feaſt they celebrated, with loud 
dut Of Wl cries ; eder Baxys, or du Iaæxe, or 'I6Saxxe, or Id Bdxyxe. 
bliſh- 'This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the vir- 
re re- gins of the nobleſt families in the city, who. were called 
ie leſs Larne, from carrying baſkets on their heads, covered 
para- with vine and ivy-leaves. | 
open To theſe ceremonies others were added, obſcene to 
om 2 Bl the laſt exceſs, and worthy of the god who could be 
great honoured in ſuch a manner. The ſpeRators were no 
of the fchiſmaticks : they gave into the 2 humour, and 
ſpring were ſeiſed with the ſame Reel ſpirit. Nothing was 
een but dancing, drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all that 
d with the moſt abandoned lieentioufneſs could conceive of groſs 
which and abominable. And this an intire people, reputed the 


1d ex- wiſeſt 
at the * Goats were ſacrificed becauſs nalians theſe frafts weredi Fin uiſbed 
ſame ah 1 — the vines. f ol by the AR Orgia oP ira, 


rem this fury of the Baccha- furor. 
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wiſeſt of all Greece, not only ſuffered, but admired and 
practiſed. I ſay an entire people ; for * Plato, ſpeaking 
of the Bacchanals, ſays in fire terms, that he had ſeen 
the whole city of Athens drunk at once. | 

(c) Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of the 
Bacchanalians having ſecretly crept into Rome, the mot 
hornd diſorders were committed there under the cover of 
the night; beſides which, all perſons, who were initi- 
ated into theſe impure and abominable myſteries, were 
obliged, under the moſt horrid imprecations, to keep them 
inviolably ſecret. "The ſenate, being apprized of the 
affair, put a ſtop to thoſe ſacrilegious feaſts by the moſt 
ſevere penalties ; and firſt baniſhed the practiſers of them 
from Rome, and afterwards from Italy. "Theſe ex- 
amples informs us, + how far a miſtaken ſenſe of religion, 
that covers the greateſt crimes with the ſacred name 
of the Divinity, is capable of miſleading the mind of 
man, | 


The Feaſt if Eleuſis 


THERE 1s nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more 
celebrated than the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina. The cere- 
monies of this feſtival were called, by way of eminence, 
the myſteries, from being, according to Pauſanias, as 
much above all others, as the gods are above men. Their 
origin and inſtitution are attributed to Ceres herſelf, 
who, in the reign of Erechtheus, coming to Eleuſis, a 
ſmall town of Attica, in ſearch of her daughter Profer- 
pine, whom Pluto had carried away, and finding the 
country afflicted with a famine, ſhe invented corn as a re- 
medy for that evil, with which ſhe rewarded the inhabi- 
tants. * She not only taught them the uſe of corm, but 

| | inſtructed 
(e) Liv. I. xxxix. n. 8, 18. i 

* fHacay ibtacrapry Thy N Tigs Ta Atwein wiluray, Lib. i. de 

leg, p. 63. 


Nihil. in ſpeciem fallacius eſt numen prætenditur ſceleribus. Liv. 
quam prava religio, ubi deorum xxxix. n. 16. R 
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inſtructed them in the JEN of aq charity, 


ing civility, and humanity ; from whence her myſteries were 

cen called 9:uoptpin and [nitia. To theſe firſt happy leſſons 
fabulous antiquity aſcribed the courteſy, politeneſs, and 

the WWE urbanity, ſo remarkable amongſt the Athenians. 

1olt BR Thele myſteries were divided into the leſs and the 

D of greater; of which the former ſerved as a preparation for 

Uti- 


che latter. The leſs was ſolemnized in the month An- 
theſterion, which anſwers to our November; the great 


5 in the month Boedromion, or Auguſt. Only Athenians 
the ¶ were admitted to theſe myſteries; but of them each ſex, 
noſt E age, and condition, had a right to be received. All 
em ſtrangers were abſolutely excluded; ſo that Hercules, 
Eex- WK Caſtor, and Pollux, were obliged to be adopted by Athe- 
ion, nians, in order to their admiſſion; which however ex- 
* tended only to the leſſer myſteries. I ſhall conſider prin- 
0 


cipally the great, which were celebrated at Eleuſis. 
Thoſe who demanded to be initiated into them, were 
£ obliged, before their reception, to purify themſelves in 
the Tefſer myſteries, by bathing in the river Iliſſus, b 
E ſaying certain prayers, offering ſacrifices, and, above all; 
by living in ſtrict continence during an interval of time 
E preſcribed them. That time was employed in inſtruct- 
ing them in the principles and elements of the ſacred 
doctrine of the great myſteries. | 
When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 
brought into the temple ; and to inſpire the greater reye- 
rence and terrour, he ceremony was performed in the 
night. Wonderful things naſſed upon this occaſion! 
Viſions were ſeen, and voices heard of an extraordina 
kind. A ſudden ſplendour diſpelled the darkneſs of the 
Place, and diſappearing immediately, added new horronrs 
vitam hominum attulifſe ; tum nihil religiones ferunt, longe - maximis 
melius illis myſteriis, quibus ex agreſti atque occultiſſimis ceremoniis conti- 
immanique vita exculti ad humani- nentur: a quibus initia vitæ atque 
tatem et mitigati ſumus, initiaque victus, legum, morum, manſuetudi- 
ut apellantur, ita revera principia nis, humanitatis exempla hominihus 


vitæ cognovimus. Cic. 1, ii. de leg. et civitatibus data ac diſpertita eſſe 


n. 35. Tg . dicuptur. Id. Cic. in Verr. de ſup« 
Teque Ceres, et Libera, quarum b AD 


{acra, ficut opigiones hominum ac 
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to the gloom. Apparitions, claps of thunder, earth. WW: 
quakes, improved the terrour and amazement ; whil: 
the perſon admitted, ſtupid, ſweating through fear, hear 
trembling the myſterious volumes read to him, if in ſich 


a condition he was capable of hearing at all. 
nocturnal rites were attended with many diſorders, which 


the ſevere law of filence, impoſed on the perſons initi- [ 
ated, prevented from coming to light, * as St. Gregor 


Nazianzen obſerves. What cannot ſuperſtition effect 


upon the mind of man, when once his imagination is 
The E in this ccremony was called 
e wore a peculiar habit, and was nat 


heated ? 
Hierophantes. 


admitted to marry. The firſt who ſerved in this function, 


and whom Ceres herſelf inſtructed, was Eumolpus ; 
from whom his ſucceſſors were called Eumolpides. He 
had three colleagues ; (a) one who carried a torch ; ano- 
ther an herald, (e) whoſe office was to pronounce certain 


myſterious words; and a third to attend at the altar. 


Beſides theſe officers, one of the principal magiſtrates 
of the city was appointed to take care that all the cere· 
monies of this feaſt were exactly obſerved. He wa 
called the king (f), and was one of the nine Archons 
His buſineſs was to offer prayers and ſacrfices. "The 
pug gave him four aſſiſtants (g), one choſen from the 
amily of the Eumolpides, a ſecond from that of the 


Cerycians, and the two laſt from two other families. 
He had, beſides, ten other miniſters to aſſiſt him in the 
diſcharge of his duty, and particularly in offering facr- 
fices from whence they derived their name (+4). 

The Athenians initiated their children of both ſexs 
very early into theſe myſteries, and would have thought 
it criminal to have let them die without ſuch an advan- 
tage. 
was an engagement to lead a more virtuous and regular 
life; that it recommended them to the peculiar protettion 
of the goddeſſes, to whoſe ſervice they devoted themſelves, 


"2% ol 
(*) Keek. (e) Emyararral 


(4) ads. (f) Ba cit. 


(6) 'Trcomroics 


Oe, *Envely Twyra x of re ciclo g ce AHν li 
Orat. de ſacr. Iumin. | 


Thee 


It was their general opinion, that this ceremony 
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th. and was the means to a more perfect and certain happi- 
hin nes in the other world: whillt, on the contrary, fuch 
car) as had not been initiated, beſides the evils they had to 
ſi< MY apprehend in this life, were doomed, after their deſcent 
nee! to the ſhades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, 
nich and excrement. (1) Diogenes the Cynick believed 
iti. nothing of the matter, and when his friends endeavoured 
gon to perſuade him to avoid ſuch a misfortune, by being 
He initiated before his death—* What (ſaid he) ſhall Ageſi- 
on ii © laus and Epaminondas lie amongſt mud and dung, 
alli whilſt the vileſt Athenians, becauſe they have been 
s nc WR initiated, poſſeſs the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in the 
tion, « regions of the blefled ?*”” Socrates was not more cre- 
pus ; dulous; he would not be initiated into theſe myſteries, 
He which was perhaps one reaſon that rendered his religion 
ano- 5 ſuſpected. , | 
ertain ! (+) Without this qualification none were admitted to 
enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of two 
trats Acarnanians, who, having followed the croud into it 
cere. ¶ upon one of the feaſt-days, although out of miſtake and 
wil with no ill deſign, were both put to death without 
-hons. mercy. It was alſo a capital crime to divulge the ſecrets 
The and myſteries of this feaſt. Upon this account Diagoras 
m the the Melian was proſcribed, and had a reward ſet upon 
of the bis head. He intended to have made the ſecret colt the 
nilies poet /Eſchylus his life, from ſpeaking too freely of it in 
in the ſome of his tragedies. The diſgrace of Alcibiades pro- 
ſaci- ceeded from the fame cauſe. * Whoever had violated 
the ſecret was avoiced as a wretch accurſed and excom- 
| ſexe | | municated. 
zought (i) _ Her . vi. p. 389. 
advan fEſt et ſideli tuta A. 3 
emom Merces, Vetabo qui Cereris ſacrum 
regular Vulgarit arcane, ſub iiſdem 
tection ha * . H. 111 
Iſelves P . or, Od, II. L ii, 


Safe isthe ſilent tongue, which nene can blame, 

The faithful ſecret merit fame ; 

Peneath one roof ne'er let bim reſt with me, 
Io Ceres“ myſteries reveals; - 

In one frail bark ne'er let us put to ſea, 


Ner tempt thejarring winds with ſpreading ſails, 


and 
ANT 


1 barbs! 
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municated. 


he mentions the Temple of Eleuſis, and the ceremonie 


practiſed there, ſtops thort, and declares he cannot pro- 


ceed, . becauſe he had been forbade by a dream «< 
viſion. 


This feaſt, the moſt celebrated of profane antiquity, 


was of nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth d 
the month Boedromion. After ſome previous ceremo- 
nies and ſacrifices on the firſt three days, upon the fourth 
in the evening began the proceſſion of the Baſket which 
was laid upon an open chariot flowly drawn by oxen}, 
and followed by great numbers of the Athenian women, 
They all carried m 
with ſeveral things, which they took great care to con. 
ceal, and covered with a veil of purple. This ceremony 
repreſented the baſket into which Proſerpine put the 
22 ſhe was gathering when Pluto ſeized and carried 
er off. [ 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; be 
cauſe at night the men and women ran about with them 
in imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a torch at the 
fire of mount Ætna, wandered about from place to place 
in ſearch of her daughter. 

The ſixth was the moſt famous day of all. 
called Iacchus, the name of Bacchus, ſon of Jupiter, 
and Ceres, whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding a 
torch in its hand. The proceſſion began at Ceramicus, 
and paſſing through the principal EEO the. city, 
continued to Eleuſis. The way 1 0 to it was 
called the ſacred way and lay croſs a bridge over the 
river Cephiſus. This — * was very numerous, 
and generally conſiſted of thirty thouſand oor 

: 


(2) Lib.i. p. 26, & 71. 
+ Tardaque Eleuſinz matris volventia plauſtra. 5 


The Elufinian mother's myſtick car 
Sloꝛo- rolling - 


Virg. Georg. lib. i. ver. 16, 


(1) Pauſanias in ſeveral paſſages, Where 
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The temple of Eleuſis, where it ended, was large 
hough to contain the whole multitude, and Strabo ſays, 
extent was equal to that of the theatres, which every 
dy knows were capable of holding a much greater 
imber of people. The whole way reſounded with the 
and of trumpets, clarions, and other muſical inſtru- 
dents. Hymns were ſung in honour of the goddeſſes, 


emo: companied with dancing, and other extraordina 

ourth Parks of rejoicing. The rout before mentioned, 
vhick rough the ſacred way and over the Cephiſus, was the 
ten Val way: but after the Lacedæmonians in the Pelo- 


pnneſian war had fortified Decelia, the Athenians were 
liged to make their proceſſion by ſea, till Alcibiades re- 
tabliſhed the ancient cuſtom. | 1 
The ſeventh day was ſolemnized by games, and the 
mnaſtick combats, in which the victor was rewarded 
ith a meaſure of barley; without doubt, becauſe it was 
Eleuſis the goddeſs firſt taught the method of raiſing 


py a 


3 be · ¶ at grain, and the uſe of it. The two following days 
them ere employed in ſome particular ceremonies, neither 
at the drr nor remarkable. 

place uring this feſtival it was prohibited, under very 


cat penalties, to arreſt any perſon whatſoever, in order 
@ their being impriſoned, or to preſent any bill of com- 
aint to the judges. It was regularly celebrated every 
th year, that is, after a revolution of four years; and no 
[tory obſerves that it was ever interrupted, except upon 
e taking of "Thebes by Alexander the Great (2). The 
thenians, who were then upon the point of celebrating 
e great mylteries, were ſo much affected with the ruin 


x the that city, that they could not reſolve in ſo general an 
erons, fliction to ſolemnize a feſtival, which breathed nothing 
rlons. Wt meriment and rejoicing (o). It was continued down 

'The the time of the Chriſtian emperors ; and Valenti- 


an would have aboliſhed it, if Prætextatus, the pro- 
nſul of Greece, had not repreſented in the moſt 
ey and affecting terms, the univerſal forrow which 

| | the 
(5) Her. I. viii, c. 65. I. ix. p. 395. () Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 671,, 
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; (e) Zoſim. hiſt. I. iv. 


er, 163. 
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_ elſewhere, upon a principle deduced from the moſt r. 
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the abrogation of that feaſt would occaſion amono 
the people; upon which it was ſuffered to ſubſiſt. It 5 

ſuppoſed to have been finally ſuppreſſed by Theodo- 
ſius the Great; as were all the reſt of the Pagan ſolem. 


nities. pure 
great. 
Of Augurs, Oracles, &c. incei 
NoTHING is more frequently mentioned in ar. 
cient hiſtory, than oracles, augurs, and divinations. NM 
war was made, or colony Baked ; nothing of con: W 


quence was undertaken, either publick or private, withou ] brigh 
the goon being firſt conſulted. This was a cuſtom uni. ; birth 
verſally eſtabliſhed amongſt the Egyptian, Aſſyrian, (ire. Javou 
cian, and Roman nations; which is no doubt a proof, 3 the O 
has been already obſerved, of its being derived from ar idicu 
cient tradition, and that it had its origin in the religion ffairs 
and worſhip of the true God. It is not indeed to be que pon 
tioned, but that God before the Deluge did manifeit his chick 
will to mankind in different methods, as he has ſineentra! 
done to his people, ſometimes in his own perſon, and vn condit 
voce, ſometimes by the miniſtry of angels or of prophes tirely 
inſpired by himſelf, and at other times by apparitions «W's ha 
in dreams. When the deſcendents of Noah difperkt 
themſelves into different regions, they carried this traditia 
along with them, which was every where retained, 
though altered and corrupted by the darkneſs and igno- 
rance of idolatry. None of the ancients have inſiſte 
more upon the neceſſity of conſulting the gods on all o 
caſions by augurs and oracles than Xenophon, and ht 


founds that neceſſity, as J have more than once obſerv Te 
lloſc 


pinatic 
eſpe 
enſele: 
reduli 
s ſom 
ating 


fined reaſon and diſcernment. He repreſents in ſever 
places, that man of himſelf is very frequently ignorant 0 
what 1s ure ger or pernicious to him; that far from 
being capable of penetrating the future, the preſent it{l 
eſcapes him, fo narrow and ſhort-ſighted is uh in all hi 
views, that the {lighteſt obſtacles can fruſtrate his great! 
deſigns, that only the divinity, to whom all ages are pr 
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ſent, can impart a certain knowledge of the future to him; 
chat no other being has power to facilitate the ſucceſs of 
his enterprizes, and that it is reaſonable to believe he 
vill guide and protect thoſe who adore him with the 
Ppureſt affection, who invoke him at all times with 
reateſt conſtancy and fidelity, and conſult him with moſt 
incerity and reſignation. | 


Of Augurs. 


10n! 
It n 
od0- 
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* N Wuar a reproach is it to human reaſon, that ſo 
thou bright and luminous a principle ſhould have given 
\ 17 birth to the abſurd reaſonings, and wretched notions in 
Gre. favour of the ſcience of augurs and ſoothſayers, and been 


the occaſion of eſpouſing with blind devotion the moſt 


of, a . „„ 
Wridiculous puerilities: to make the moſt important 


n ara 

ige fairs of ſtate depend upon a bird's happening to ſing 
que upon the right or left hand; upon the eee of 
eit M chickens in pecking their grain; the inſpection of the 
- nc entrails of beaſts 3 the liver's being entire and in good 


condition, which, according to them, did ſometimes en- 
tirely diſappear, without leaving any trace or mark of 
its having ever ſubſiſted ! To theſe ſuperſtitious obſer- 


d vn 


ophe! 


ons (r | 

ſperſd ances may be added, accidental rencounters, words 
Git poken by chance, and afterwards turned into good or bad 
tines, Mreſages, forebodings, prodigies, monſters, eclipſes, co- 
| jones. nets, every extraordinary phænomenon, every unforeſeen 
- Phe accident, with an infinity of chimeras of the like 


all o- ature. 


and E. VV hence could it happen, that ſo many great men, 
ſerv! uſtrious generals, able politicians, and even learned 
oft u biloſophers, have actually given into ſuch abſurd ima- 
ſeven nations? Plutarch, in particular, fo eſtimable in other 
rant 0 eſpects, is to be pitied for his ſervile obſervance of the 
ar ſronenſeleſs cuſtoms of the Pagan idolatry, and his ridiculous 
nt itſel redulity in dreams, ſigns and prodigies. He tells 
1 all hs ſomewhere, that he abſtained a great while from 
greatel Aung eggs upon account of a dream, with which 


b "” 


are pie. 
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he has not thought fit to make us further X. 
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quainted, 

The wiſeſt of the Pagans did not want a juſt ſeri 
of the art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to cad 
other, and even in publick, with the utmoſt contemyy 
and in a manner ſufficiently expreſſive of its ridiculs 
The grave cenſor Cato was of opinion, that one footh 
ſayer could not Took at — without laughing 

annibal was amazed at the ſimplicity of Pruſa 
whom he had adviſed to give battle, upon his being d. 
verted from it by the inſpection of the entrails of a victim 
« What (ſaid he) have you more confidence in the liv 
« of a beaſt, than in 10 old and experienced a captair 
« as I am?” Marcellus, who had been five time 
conſul, and was augur, ſaid, that he had diſcovered : 
method of not being put to a ſtand by the ſiniſter fligh 
of birds, which was, to keep himſelf cloſe ſhut up in hu 
litter, 

Cicero explains himſelf upon augury without ambi 
guity or reſerve. Nobody was more 2 of ſpeaking 
pertinently upon it than himſelf (as Mr. Morin obſer 
in his diſſertation upon the ſame ſubject.) As he ws 
adopted into the collins of Augurs, he had made hin. 
ſelf acquainted with the moſt concealed of their ſecrets 
and had all poſſible opportunity of informing himſal 
fully in their ſcience. That he did ſo, ſufficiently ap 

rs from the two books he has left us 2 divination 
in which it may be ſaid he has exhauſted the ſubjed 
In his ſecond, wherein he refutes his brother Quintus 
who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the augurs, he diſputs 
and defeats his falſe reaſonings with a force, and at ti 
fame time with ſo refined and delicate a raillery, as leavs 


us nothing to wiſh ; and he demonſtrates by proofs, thaWiltance 
riſe upon each other in their force, the falſity, contrarieti urs, 
and impoſſibility of that art. But what is very ſure led 

priſing deſpi 
Errabat multis in rebus antiqui- vulgi, & ad magnas utilitates reif 3 
tas; quam vel uſu jam, vel doctrina, mos, religio, diſciplina, jus auguru oP u 
vel vetuſtate immutatam videmus. collegii auQtoritas, Nec vero 1 —— 


Retinetur autem & ad opinionem omu 
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| riſing, in the midſt of all his arguments, he takes occa- 
on to blame the generals and magiſtrates, who on im- 
Sortant conjunctures had contemned the prognoſticks ; 
nd maintains, that the uſe of them, as great an abuſe 


A 


ſerks 


ca 


my it was in his own ſenſe, ought nevertheleſs to be re- 
icueected out of regard to religion, and the prejudice of the 
O0 eople. / Tn 
hilly All that I have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that Pa- 
uſa aniſm was divided into two ſects, almoſt equally enemies 
1g religion; the one by their ſuperſtitious and blind regard 


Chim, 
> Ive 
aptait 
tims 
red 1 
fight 
in hi 


br the augurs, the other by their irreligious contempt and 
eriſion of them. | 

The principle of the firſt, founded on one ſide upon 
e ignorance and weakneſs of man in the affairs of life, 
d on the other upon the preſcience of the divinity, - and 
s almighty IL, was true ; but the conſequence 
duced from it, in regard to the augurs, falſe and 
dſurd. They ought to have proved that it was certain, 
e divinity himſelf had eftabliſhed theſe external ſigns. 
denote his intentions, and that he had obliged himſelf 
a punctual br to them upon all occaſions: 
ut they had nothing of this kind in their ſyſtem. The 


ambi 
eaking 
bſerve 
he wi 


» him gurs and ſoothſayers therefore were the effect and in- 
ſecren Hntion of the ignorance, raſhneſs, curioſity, and blind 
himſd ions of man, who preſumed to interrogate God, and, 
tly ayould oblige him to give anſwers upon his very idle ima- 


nation and unjuſt enterpriſe. ++; 
The others, who gave no real credit to any thing ad- 
nced by the ſcience of the augurs, did not fail however 
obſerve their trivial ceremonies out of policy, for the. 
tter ſubjecting the minds of the people to themſelves, 
d to reconcile them to their own purpoſes by the 
iſtance of ſuperſtition: but by their 2 for the 
gurs, and the entire conviction of their falſity, they 
re led into a diſbelief of the divine providence, and 
deſpiſe religion itſelf; conceiving it inſeparable» 

| - V 
omni ſupplicio digni P. Claudius religioni, nec patrius mos tam contu- 
unius conſules, qui contra auſpi- + maciter repudiantur, Divin. I. ii. 
Myigarunt. Parendum enim ſuit n. 70. 7 1. . 
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from the numerous abſurdities of this kind, which ren. 
Co it ridiculous, and conſequently unworthy a man af 
enſe. | 
Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, 
becauſe having miſtaken the Creator, and abuſed th: 
Iight of nature, which might have taught them to knoy 
and to adore him, they were deſervedly abandoned to 
their own darkneſs and abſurd opinions; and, if we had 
not been enlightened by the true religion, even at this day 


we might have given ourſelves up to the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitions. 


Of Oracles. 


No country was ever richer in, or more productive c, 
oracles than Greece. I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe 
which were the moſt noted. r 


a 


The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloſſians, was 
much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anſwers cither bj 
vocal * oaks, or doves, Wn had alſo their language, c 
by reſounding baſons of braſs, or by the mouths of  prieli 
and prieſteſles. 

(p) The oracles of Trophonius in Bœotia, though he 
was only a ſimple hero, were in great reputation. After 
many .preliminary ceremonies, as waſhing in the river, 
oftering ſacrifices, drinking a water called 3 from is 
quality of making people forget every thing, the votaries 
went down into his cave by ſmall ladders through a ven 
narrow pallage. At the bottom was another little caver 
of which the entrance was alſo exceeding ſmall. There 
they lay down upon the ground, with a certain compoſ- 
tion of honey in each hand, which they were nüt 

| . no | 0 185 


(#) Pauſan. I. ix. p. 602, 60g. 


Certain inflruments were fun- rem for the fabulous traditiu 0 
exed to the tops of oaks, which, being deve that ſpoke. 1: war eaſy 10 
Shaken by the wind, cr by ſome other make thoſe brazen baſons ſound 
means, rendered a confuſed ſound. ſemeſecr et means, and to give wi 
Servius obſerves, that-the ſame word | ſignificatian they pleaſed to a con] 
in the Theſſalian {ang e fignifies and inarticulale noiſe. 
dove and prophetefs, wich had given ., ; 
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ten- obliged to carry with them. Their feet were placed 
in of within the opening of the little cave ; which was no 

ſooner done, than they perceived themſelves borne into 
nner, it with great force and velocity. Futurity was there re- 
1 the vealed to them ; but not to all in the ſame manner. 
cnow Some faw, others heard wonders. From thence they re- 
d to turned quite ſtupified, and out of their ſenſes, and were 


e hai placed in the chair of Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of memory; 
s diy not without great need of her atliſtance to recover their re- 


uper- membrance, after their great fatigue, of what they had 


ſcen and heard; 1 had ſeen or heard any thing 

at all. Pauſanias, who had conſulted that oracle himſelf 

and gone through all theſe ceremonies, has left a molt 

W anple deſcription of it; to which (g) Plutarch adds ſome 

ive of, particular circumſtances, which I omit, to avoid a tedi- 
thok ous prolixity. 

(e temple and oracle of the Branchidæ in the 

„ ws WW neighbourhood of Miletus, ſo called from Branchus, the 

er hy fon of Apollo, was very ancient, and in great eſteem 


ge, d WY with all the Tonians and Dorians of Aſia. Xerxes, in his 
priell return from Greece, burnt this temple, after the prieſts 
had delivered its treaſures to him. That prince, in return, 
gh he granted them an eſtabliſhment in the remoteſt parts of 
After Aſia, to ſecure them againſt the vengeance of the Greeks; 
river, After the war was over, the Mileſians re-eſtabliſhed that 
om its WF temple with a magnificence, which, according to Strabo, 
otarie ſurpaſſed that of all the other temples of Greece. When 
a ven Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he utter! 
cavem deſtroyed the city, where the prieſts Branchidæ had 2 1 
Ther of which their deſcendants were at that time in actual poſ- 
mpoli- WF {cflion, + weaghy in the children the ſacrilegious pertidy 
> nfably of their tathers. | 


bliged (s) Tacitus relates ſomething very ſingular, though not 
very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Tonia, in 


Aſia Minor, near Colophon. © Germanicus (favs he) 


N f « went to conſult Apollo at Claros. It is not a 
eaſy 

. a, Vor. I. D «© woman, 
hat 

vc 


| confuſed ) Plut,de gen. Socr, p. 599. (7) Herod. I. i. e. 157, Strab, J. xix. p. 634. 


(2) Tacit. Annal. I. ii. 54. 
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« woman who gives the anſwers there as at Delphos, but 
« a man choſen out of certain families, and almoſt 
« always of Miletus. It ſuffices to let him know the 
* number and names of thoſe who come to conſult him. 
After which he retires into a cave, and having drunk 
of the waters of a ſpring within it, he delivers anſwers 
in verſe upon, what the perſons have in their thoughts, 
though he is often ignorant and knows nothing of 
*: compoling in meaſure. It is ſaid, that he foretold 
« to Germanicus his ſudden death, but in dark and 
«« ambiguous terms, according to the cultom of 
« oracles.” | 
I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to 
the molt famous of them all. It is very obvious that I 
zmean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was worſhip- 
ped there under the name of the Pythian, derived from 
the ſerpent Python, which he had killed, or from a Greek 
word, that ſignifies to enquire, uf becauſe people 
came thither to conſult him. From thence the Delphick 
rieſteſs was called Pythia, and the games there celebrated 
the Pythian games. | 
Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It 
ſtood upon the declivity, and about the middle of the 
mountain Parnaſſus, built upon a ſmall. extent of even 
ground, and ſurrounded with precipices, which fortified 
it without the help of art. (/ Diodorus ſays, that there 
was a cavity upon Parnaſſus, from whence an exhalation 
roſe, which made the goats dance and ſkip about, and in- 
toxicated the brain. A ſhepherd having approached it, 
out of a deſire to know the cauſes of fo extraordinary an 
effect, was immediately ſeiſed with violent agitations 
of body, and pronounced words, which, without doubt, 
he did not underſtand himſelf; however, they foretold 
futurity. Others made the ſame experiment, and it was 
ſoon rumoured. throughout the neighbouring countries. 
The cavity was no longer approached without reverence. 
The ee was concluded to have ſomething divine 
in it. A prieſteſs was appointed for the reception of its 


a effects, 
:) Lib. xiv. p. 427, 428. 
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Jeſtects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, called by 
che Latins Cortina, perhaps from the (kin (% that covered 
it, From thence ſhe gave her oracles. The city of Del- 
phos roſe inſenſibly round about this cave, where a temple 
E was creed, which at length became very magnificent. 
Ihe reputation of this oracle almolt effaced, or at leaſt 
Wvcry much exceeded that of all others. 

At firlt a ſingle Pythia ſufficed to anſwer thoſe who 
came to conſult the oracle, not yet amounting to any 
great number : but in proceſs of time, when it grew into 
Fniverſal repute, a ſecond was appointed to mount tl.e 
ipod alternately with the firſt, and a third choſen to ſuc- 
ced in caſe of death, or diſcaſe. There were other 
Aſliſtants beſides theſe to attend the Pythia in the ſanCh « 
ry, of whom the moſt conſiderable were called praphets 
J); it was their buſineſs to take care of the e ard 
Wo make the inſpection into them. To theſe the demands 
f the enquirers were delivered either by word of mouth, 

in writing, and they returned the anſwers, as we fhall 

Fe in the ſequel. 

We muſt not confound the Pythia with the Sybil of 
Palphos. The ancients repreſent the latter as a woman 


o roved from country to country, venting her predic. 
s. She was at the ſame time 6 Sibyl of Delphos, 
thræ, Babylon, Cuma, and many c.her places, from 
r having reſided in them all. | 
The Pythia could not propheſy till ſhe was intoxicated 
the exhalation from the ſanctuary. This miraculous 
pour had not the effect at all times and upon all occa- 
dns. The god was not always in the inſpiring humor r, 
t firſt he imparted himſelf only once a year, but at 
gh he was prevailed upon to viſit the Pythia every 
onth. All days were not proper, and upon Ges It was 
t permitted to conſult the oracle. "Theſe unfortunate 
5 occaſioned an oracle's being given to Alexander the 
cat worthy of remark. He was at Delphos to conſult 
god, at a time when the prieſteſs pretended it was 
bid to aſk him any queſtions, and would not enter the 


D 2 temple. 


(«) Corium. (x) Heer 
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temple. Alexander, who'was always warm and tena- 
cious, took hold of her by the arm to force her into it, 
when ſhe cried out, Ah, my fon, you are not te be reſiſted ! 
or, my ſon, you are invincible ! Upon which words he de- 
clared he would have no other oracle, and was contented 
with that he had received. 


The Pythia, before the aſcended the tripod, was a long 
time preparing for it by ſacrifices, purifications, a faſt of 
three days, and many other ceremonies. The god denoted 
his approach by the moving of a laurel, that ſtood before 


the gate of the temple, which ſhook alſo to its very foun- 
dations. - 


As ſoon * as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, 
had diffuſed itſelf through the entrails of the prieſteſs, her 


hair ſtood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild and 
furious, ſhe . the mouth, a ſudden and violent 
trembling ſeiſed her whole body, with all the + ſymptoms 
of diſtraction and frenzy. She uttered at intervals ſome 
words almoſt inarticulate, which the prophets carefully 
collected. After ſhe had been a certain time upon the 
tripod, ſhe was reconducted to her cell, where ſhe gene- 
rally continued many days, to recover herſelf of her 


| fatigue 

wel * Cui talia fanti 0 
Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non Comte manſete comæ: ſed pectus anhelum 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eſt numine quando 

lam propiore dei. Virg. An. I. vi. v. 46.—;1, 


+ Among the wavious marks calm tone voice, and with a nolit 
which God has given us in the ſcrip- tranquillity of behaviour. Anothr 
tures to diftinguiſh his oracles from diſtinguiſhed mark is, the dæ mom 
thofe of the devil, the fury or mad- giving their oracles, in ſecret places 
neſs, attributed by Virgil to the Py- 8 and in the obſcurity if 
thia, & rabie fera corda tument is one. caves; whereas God gave bis it 
It is I, ſays Cod, that ſhow the falſe- open day, and before all the world, 
bood of the diviners prediftions, and I have not ſpoken in ſecret, in a dark 

ive toſuch as divine, the motives of place of the earth, 1/a. xlv. 19. | 
7 and madneſs ; or, according to Co not ſpoken in ſecret from the be- 
I. xliv. 25. That fruſtrateth the ginning, Ia. xlviii. 16. So that Go 
tokens of the liar, and maketh divi- did not permit the devil to imitatchi 
ners mad. Inftead of which, the pro- oracles, without impoſing ſueb cond- 
phets of the true God conſtantly gave tions upon him, as might diſtinguit 
he divine anſwers in an — 4 and between the true and falſe inſpiraiia, 
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fatigue, and as Lucan ſays (5), a ſudden death was often 


either the reward or puniſhment of 


fiaſm : 


Numinis aut 
Aut pretium. 


her 


pœnd eft mers ummatura recepti, 


enthu- 


» 


The prophets had poets under them, who made the 
oracles into verſes, which were often bad enough, and 
gave occaſion to ſay, it was very ſurpriſing, that Apollo, 
who preſided in the choir of the muſes, ſhould inſpire 
his propheteſs no better. But Plutarch informs us, that 
the god did not compoſe the verſes of the oracle. 
flamed the Pythia's e Neue and kindled in her 


ſoul that living light, whic 


He in- 


unveiled all tuturity to her, 


The words ſhe uttered in the heat of her enthuſiaſm, 
having neither method nor connection, and coming only 
by ſtarts, to uſe that expreſſion, (z) from the bottom of 
her ſtomach, or rather from her belly, were collected with 
care by the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the 
poets to be turned into verſe. Theſe Apollo left to their 


he did 


nius and natural talents; as we ma 
the Pythia, when ſhe compoſed verſes, which 
though not often, happened ſometimes. 


ſuppole 


The ſubſtance 


of the oracle was inſpired by Apollo, the manner of ex- 
proſling it was the prieſteſs's own : The oracles were 
owever often given in proſe. 
The Wart 


guitY, obſcurity, and convertibility 
o that one anſwer would agree wit 


ſometimes directly oppoſite, events. 


artifice, the demons, who 


(y) Lib. v. 


: * Quod fi aliquis dixerit multa ab 
1Jolis eſſe prædicta; hoc ſciendum, 
quod ſemper mendacium junxerint 


, 


characteriſticks of oracles were * ambi- 
o uſe that expreſſion) 
{everal various, and 


By the help of this 


of themſelves are not capable 


D3 


(z) 'Eſyarguubog 
utrumque poſſit intelligi, Hiero- 
nym. in cap. xlii. 1ſaie.' He cites 


les of Cra, and 


veritati, & fic ſententiæ temperarint Pyrrbus. 
ut, ſeu boni ſeu mali quid aceidiſſet, 


the two exam 


af 
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of knowing ſuturity, concealed their ignorance, and 
amuſed the credulity of the Pagan world. When Crœſis 
was upon the point of invading the Medes, he conſulted 
the oracle f Delphos upon the ſucceſs of that war, and 
Was aniwered, that by paſſing the river Halys, he would 
ruin a preat empire. nat empire, his own, or that f 
his engmies? He was to gueſs that; but whatever the 
event might be, the oracle could not fail of being in 


the right. As much. may be ſaid upon the ſame god's 
anſwer to Pyrrhus, 


Aio te, acida, Romano vincere poſſe. 


I repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equivocality, which 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, 
and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſubſiſt in a tranſlation, 
Under the cover of ſuch ambiguities, the god eluded all dif- 
faculties, and was never in the wrong. 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that ſometimes the 
anſwer of the oracle was clear and circumſtantial. ] 
have repeated, in the hiſtory of Croeſus, the ſtratagem he 
made uſe of to aſſure himſelf of the Wane of the oracle, 
which was, to demand of it, by his ambaſlador, what he 
was doing at a certain time prefixed. The oracle of Del- 

hos replied, that he was cauſing a tortoiſe and a lamb to 

e drefled in a veſſel of braſs, which was really ſo. (a) The 
emperour Trajan made a like proof upon the god at He- 
liopolis, by ſending him a letter * ſealed up, to which he 
demanded an anſwer. 'The oracle made no other 
return, than to command a blank paper, well folded 
and ſealed, to be delivered to him. Frajan, upon the 
receipt of it, was ſtruck with amazement to ſee an anſwer 
ſo correſpondent with his own letter, in which he knew 
he had written nothing. The wonderful f facility, ww 

whic! 
(a) Macrob. 1. i. Saturnal. c. xxiii. 


* It was cuſtomary to conſult the + Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc & 


oracle \ by ſcaled letters, which were angelia & dæmones. Igitur momen- 
laid upon the altar of the god un- to ubique funt : totus orbis illis locus 
Je ned. unus eſt: quid ubi geratur tam facile 
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which dæmons can transfer themſelves almoſt in an in- 
{tant from place to place, made it not impoſlible for them 
to give the two related anſwers, and ſeem to foretel in one 
country what they had ſcen in another; which is Ter- 
tullian's opinion. 

Admitting it to be true, that ſome oracles have been 
ſollowed preciſely by the events foretold, we may believe, 
that God, to puniſh the blind and ſacrilegious credulity of 
the Pagans, has ſometimes permitted the dæmons to have a 
knowledge of things to come, and to foretel them diſtinctly 
enough. Which conduct of God, though very much 
above human comprehenſion, is frequently atteſted in the 
holy ſcriptures. 

[t has been queſtioned, whether the oracles, mentioned 


in profane * ſhould be aſcribed to the operations of 


Dæmons, or only to the My and impoſture of men. 
Wandale a Dutch phyſician, has maintained the latter ; 
and Monſieur Fontenelle, when a young man, adopted 
that opinion, in the perſuaſion (to uſe his own words) 
that it was indifferent, as to the truth of chriſtianity, whe- 
ther the oracles were the effect of the agency of ſpirits or 
a ſeries of impoſtures. Father Baltus, the Jeſuit, profeſſor 
of the holy ſcriptures in the univerſity of Straſburgh, has 
refuted them both in a very ſolid piece, wherein he de- 
monſtrates invincibly, with the unanimous authority of 
the fathers, that the devils were the real agents in the ora- 
cles. He attacks, with equal force and ſucceſs, the 
raſhneſs and preſumption of the anabaptiſt phyſician, 
who, calling in queſtion the capacity and diſcernment of 
the holy doctors, abſurdly endeavours to efface the high 
idea all true believers have of thoſe great leaders of the 
church, and to depreciate their venerable authority, which 
is ſo great a difficulty to all who deviate from the princi- 
ples of ancient tradition. And if that was ever certain 


D 4 and 


ſciunt,quam enuntiant, Velocitas divi= modo renunciavit, quo ſupra dixi- 
nitas creditur, quia ſubſtantia ignora= mus. Momento apud Lydiam ſue- 
tur. —Czterum teſtudinem decoqui rat, Tertul. in Apolog, 

cum carnibus pecudis Pythius eo 


; 
| 
| 
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and conſtantancous in any thing, it is ſo in this point; 
for all the fathers of the church, and eccleſiaſtical writers 
of all ages, maintain, and atteſt, that the devil was the 
authour of 1dolatry in general, and of oracles in par- 
ticular, 

This opinion does not oppoſe the belief, that the prieſts 
and prieſteſſes were frequently guilty of fraud and impoſ- 


our 
on 7 
bein 
wor! 
firm 
Jof tl 
the c 


ture in the anſwers of the oracles. For is not the deri V 
the father and prince of lies? In the Grecian hiſtory ve ſilen 
have feen more than once the Delphick prieſteſs ſuffer Wy Chr 
herſelf to be corrupted by preſents. It was from that In 0! 
motive, ſhe Rar Or the 3 to aſſiſt the the e 
people of Athens in the expulſion of the thirty tyrants, put 
that ſhe cauſed Demaratus to be diveſted of the royal dig- Wit cont 
nity to make way for Cleomenes ; and dreſt up an oracleto ever 
ſupport the impoſtor of Lyſander, when he endeavoured the 
to change the ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta. And I the 
am apt to believe, that Themiſtocles, who well knew the Wt con! 
importance of acting againſt the Perſians by ſea, inſpired offer 
the god with the anſwer he gave, to defend themſelves with Wt ſpee. 
walls of wood, (ö) Demoſthenes, convinced that the ſilen 
oractes were frequently ſuggeſted by paſſion or intereſt, tain 
and ſuſpecting with reaſon, that Philip had inſtructed dies 
them to ſpeak in his favour, boldly declared that the Py- WR >t. k 
thia phiJzppized, and bad the Athenians and Thebans re- 1 
member, that Pericles and Epaminondas, inſtead of 1iſten- Wy us a 
N ing to, and amuſing themſelves with the frivolous the 
1 anſwers of the oracle, thoſe idle bugbears of the baſe and were 
[| cowardly, conſulted only reaſon in the choice and execu- Namo 
Z tion of their meaſures. crue 
bi The ſame father Baltus examines with equal ſuc- 
| ceſs the ceſſation of oracles, a ſecond point in the diſ- 
pute. Mr. Wandale, to P ole with ſome advantage 
a truth ſo glorious to Jeſus Fuciſt, the ſubverter of 1do- v1] 


N latry, had falſified the ſenſe of the fathers, by making iſle 
% them ſay, that oracles ceaſed preciſely at the moment 7 

| Chriſt's birth. The learned apologiſt for the fathers 
| ſhows that they all alledge oracles did not ceaſe till after 
our 


(5) Plut. in Demoſth. p. 84. 
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our Saviour's birth, and the preaching of his goſpel; not 

on ta ſudden, but in proportion to his ſalutary doctrines 

being known to mankind, and gaining ground in the 

world. This unanimous opinion of the fathers is con- 

firmed by the unexceptionable evidence of 5 numbers 

of the Pagans, who agree with them as to the time when 
the oracles ceaſed. | | | 

What an honour to the chriſtian religion was this 
| ſilence impoſed upon the oracles by the victory of Jeſus 
$ Chriſt? Every Chriſtian had this power. 0%) Tertallian 
in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans to make 
the experiment, wy conſents that a Chriſtian ſhould be 
put to death, if he did not oblige theſe givers of oracles to 
# confeſs themſelves devils. % Laftants informs, us that 
every Chriſtian could ſilence them by only the ſign of 
the croſs. And all the world knows, then when Julian 
the Apoſtate was at Daphne, a ſuburb of Antioch, to 
$ conſult Apollo, the god, notwithſtanding all the ſacrifices 
offered to him, continued mute, and only recovered his 
ſpeech to anſwer thoſe who enquired the cauſe of his 
ſilence, that they muſt aſcribe it to the interment of cer- 
I tain bodies in the neighbourhood. Thoſe were the bo- 
dies of Chriſtian martyrs, amongſt whom was that of 
& St. Babylas. | 

Ibis triumph of the Chriſtian religion ought to give 
us a due ſenſe of our obligations to Jefas Chriit, and, at 
che ſame time, of the darkneſs to which all mankind 
were abandoned before his coming. We have ſeen, 
amongſt the Carthaginians, “ fathers and mothers more 
W cruel than wild bealts, inhumanly giving up their chil- 
| 35 93 dren. 


(e) Tertull. in Apolog. (4) Lib. de vera ſapient. c. xxvii. 


Tam barbaros, tam immanes 
ſuiſſe homines, ut parricidium ſuum, 
il eſt tetrum atque execrabile humano 
eneri facinus, ſacrificium vocarent. 
W Cum teneras atque innocentes animas, 
au maxime eſt ætas parentibus dul- 
or, fine ullo reſpectu pietatis extin- 
euetrunt, immanitatemque omnium 


— 


beſtiarum, quæ tamen fetus ſuos 


amant, teritate ſuperarent. O de 
mentiam inſanabilem! Quod illis 
iſti dii amplius facere poſſent ii eſſent 
iratiſimi quam faciunt propitii? 


Cum ſuos cultores parricidiis inqui- 
nant, orbitatibus mactant, humanis 


ſenſibus ſpollant. Laan, I. i. c. 21. 
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dren, and annually depopulating their cities, by deſtroy- 
ing the moſt florid of their youth, in obcdience to the 
bloody dictates of their oracles and falſe gods. The vic- 
tims were choſen without any regard to rank, fex, age, 
or condition. Such bloody executions were honourel 
with the name of ſacrifices, and deſigned to make the 
gods propitious. What greater il ſeri Lactantius 
* could they inflict in their moſt violent diſpleaſure, than 
* to deprive their adorers of all ſenſe of humanity, to 
„make them cut the throats of their own children, and 
« pollute their facrilegious hands with ſuch execrable 
*« parricides!”? 

A thouſand frauds and impoſtures, openly detected at 
Delphos, and every where elſe, had not opened men's 
eyes, nor in the leaſt diminiſhed the credit of the oracles, 
which ſubſiſted upwards of two thouſand years, and was 
carried to an inconceivable height, even in the ſenſe of 


the greateſt men, the moſt profound philoſophers, the 


moſt powerful princes, and generally among the molt 
civilized nations, and ſuch as valued themſelves mot 
upon their wiſdom and policy. The eſtimation they were 
in, may be judged from the magnificence of the temple 
of Delphos, and the immenſe riches amaſſed in it 
through the ſuperſtitious credulity- of nations and mo- 
narchs. 

(e The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the 
fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphyctions, thoſe celebrated 
indoes of Greece, took upon themſelves the care of re- 
building it. They agreed with an architect for three 
hundred talents, which amounts to nine hundred thouſand 
livres. "The cities of Greece were to furniſh that ſum. 
The inhabitants of Delphos were taxed a fourth part of it, 
and made gatherings in all parts, even in foreign nations, 
for that purpoſe. Amaſis, at that time king of Egypt 
and the Grecian inhabitants of his country, contributed 
conſiderable ſums towards it. The Alcmeonides, a potent 
family of Athens, was charged with the conduct of the 
building, and made it more magnificent by conſiderable 

4 additions 


(e Herod. . 11. C. 180. C. I, v. & 62. 
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additions of their own, than had been propoſed in the 
model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Croeſus, one of his ſuc- 
ceſlors, enriched the temple of Delphos with an incre- 
dible number of preſents. Many other princes, cities, 
and private perſons, by their example, in a kind of emu- 
lation of each other, had heaped up in it tripods, veſſels, 
tables, ſhields, crowns, chariots, and ſtatues of gold and 
ſilver of all ſizes, equally infinite in number and value. 
The preſents of gold, which Crœſus only made to this 
temple, amounted, according to Herodotus (/), to up- 
wards of 254 talents; that is, about 762,000 French 
livres *; and perhaps thoſe of ſilver to as much. Moſt 
of theſe preſents were in being in the time of Herodotus. 
g) Diodorus Siculus, adding thoſe of other princes to 
them, makes their amount ten thouſand talents, or thirty 
millions of livres T. 

% Amonglt the ſtatues of gold, conſecrated by Crœſus 
in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female 
baker, of which this was the occaſion. Alyattus, 
Croeſus's father, having married a ſecond wife, by whom 
he had children, the contrived to get rid of her ſon-in- 
law that the crown might deſcend to her own iffue. For 
this purpoſe ſhe engaged the female baker to put poiſon 
into a loaf, that was to be ſerved at the young prince's 
table. The woman, who was {truck with horo':r at the 


| crime (in which ſhe ought to have had no part at a gave 


Crœſus notice of it. I he poiſoned loaf was ſerved to tho 
queen's own children, and their death ſecured the crown 
to the lawful ſucceſſor. When he aſcended the throne, 
in gratitude to his benefactreſs, he creed a ſtatue to hei 
in the temple of Delphos. But may we conclude that 
a perſon of ſo mean a condition could deſerve ſo great 
an honour ? 
with a much better title, he ſays, than many of the ſo- 
much-vaunted conquerors and heroes, who have ac- 


quired their fame only by murder and devaſtation. 
It 


J) Herod. I. i. c. 50, 51. (g) Diod. I. xvi. p. 453. 
(+) Plut, de Pyth, orac. p. 401. 
# Abeut 33,500). ſterling, + About 1,300,006, 


Plutarch anſwers in the affirmative, and 
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It is not to be wondered, that ſuch immenſe riches 
ſhould tempt the avarice of mankind, and expoſe Del- 
phos to being frequently pillaged. Without mentioning 
more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greece with 
a million of men, endeavoured to ſeiſe upon the ſpoils 
of this temple. Above an hundred years after, the 
Phoceans near neighbours of Delphos, plundered it at 
ſeveral times. The ſame rich booty was the ſole motive 
of the irruption of the Gauls into Greece under Brennus, 
The guardian god of Delphos, if we may believe hiſto- 
rians, ſometimes defended this temple by ſurpriſing 

rodigies; and at others, either from incapacity or con- 
fon ſuffered himſelf to be plundered. When Nero 
made this temple, ſo famous throughout the univerſe, a 
viſit, and . init five hundred — ſtatues of illuſtrious 
men and gods to his liking, which had been conſecrated 
to Apollo (more of gold and ſilver having undoubtedly 
diſappeared upon his approach) he ordered them to be 
taken down, and ſhipping them on board his veſſels, 
carried them with him to Rome. 

Thoſe who would be more particularly informed con- 
cerning the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphos, 
may conſult ſome diſſertations upon them, printed in the 
Memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres (i); of which 
I have made good uſe, according to my cuſtom. 


Of the Games and Combats. 


GAMES and combats made a part of the religion, and 
had a ſhare in almoſt all the teſtivals of the ancients; 
and for that reaſon it 1s proper to treat of them in this 
place. Whether we conſider their origin, or the deſign 
of their inſtitution, we ſhall be ſurpriſed at their being 
ſo much practiſed in the beſt governed ſtates. 

Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor and Pollux, and the greateſt 
heroes of 2 were not only the inſtitutors or re- 
ſtorers of them, but thought it glorious to ſhare in the 
exerciſe of them, and meritorious to ſucceed therein. 
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The ſubduers of monſters, and of the common enemies 
of mankind, thought it no diſgrace to them, to aſpire at 
the victories in theſe combats; nor that the new wreaths, 
with which their brows were encircled in the ſolemniza- 
tion of theſe games, took any luſtre from thoſe they had 
before acquired. Hence the moſt famous poets made 
theſe combats the ſubject of their verſes; the beauty of 
whoſe poetry, whilſt it immortalized themſelves, ſeemed 
to promiſe an eternity of fame to thoſe whoſe victories 
it ſo divinely celebrated. Hence aroſe that uncommon 
ardour, which animated all Greece to imitate the an- 
cient heroes, and, like them, to ſignalize themſelves in 
the publick combats. 

A reaſon more ſolid, which reſults from the nature of 
theſe combats, and of the people who uſed them, may be 


g 2 for their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature war- 
| li 


ke, and equally intent upon forming the bodies and 


E minds of their youth, introduced theſe exerciſes, and an- 


nexed honours to them, in order to prepare the younger 
ſort for the profeſſion of arms, to fat a8 their health, 
to render them ſtronger and more robuſt, to inure them 
to fatigues, and to make them intrepid in cloſe-fight, in 


| which, the uſe of fire arms _ then unknown, the 


ſtrength of body generally decided the victory. Theſe 
athletick exerciſes ſupplied the place of thoſe in uſe 
_— our nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the 
great horſe, &c. but they did not confine themſelves to a 


| graceful mien, nor to the beauties of a ſhape and face; 


they were for joining ſtrength to the charms of perſon. 


t is true, theſe exerciſes, ſo illuſtrious by their founders, 


and ſo uſeful in the ends at firſt propoſed from them, in- 
troduced publick maſters, who taught them to youn 

perſons, and practiſing them with ſucceſs, made 2 
how and ion of their ſkill. This ſort of men 
applied themſelves ſolely to the practice of this art, and 
carrying it to an exceſs, they formed it into a kind of 
ſcience, by the addition of rules and refinements; often 
challenging each other out of a vain emulation, till at 


length they degenerated into a profeſſion of people, who, 


without 
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without any other employment, or merit, exhibited them. intereſſ 
ſelves as a fight for the diverſion of the publick. Ou hat 
dancing-maſlters are not unlike them in this reſpe4, from { 
whoſe natural and original deſignation was to teach youth {MY Perfiar 
a graceſul manner of walking, and a good addreſs; bu captain 
but now we {ce them mount the ſtage, and perform ballet in the 
in the garb of comedians, capering, jumping, ſkipping ment, 
and making variety of ſtrange unnatural motions. W: WR mande 
ſhall ſee, in the ſequel, what opinion the ancients had d leading 
their profeſſed combatants and wreſtling-maſters. F710 ts 
There were four kinds of games ſolemnized in Greece, Xerxes 
The Olympick, fo called from Olympia, otherwiſe Piſa and jud 
a town of Elis in Peloponneſus, near which they wer: WF ( 


celebrated after the expiration of every four years, in they b 
honour of Jupiter Olympicus. The Pythick, ſacred WR great v 
to Apollo * Pythius, ſo called from the ſerpent Python, RF oaken | 
killed by him; they were alſo celebrated every four years, WW manne 
The Nemean, which took their name from Netnza, 1 in rela 
city and foreſt of Peloponneſus, and were either inſtituti “ Rom 
or reſtored by Hercules, after he had ſlain the lion of te“ for t 
Nemzn foreſt. They were ſolemnized every two years “bor. 
And laſtly the Ihmian, celebrated upon the ifthmus of RF © opini 
Corinth, from tour years to four years, in honour d © the | 
Neptune. (+) Theſcus was the reſtorer of them, ard WW ta, 
they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. The , 
perſons might be preſent at theſe publick ſports wid Heerint, 
greater quiet and ſecurity, there was a general ſuſpenſion Wi lucri ca 


AI 


of arms, and ceſſation of hoſtilities thoughout all Greece, Wm Ame 
during the time of their celebration. undeni— 

In theſe games, which were ſolemnized with incrc They 1 
dible magnificence, and drew together a prodigious con- {tituted 


courſe of ſpectators from all parts, a ſimple wreath v brated 
all the reward of the victors. In the Olympick games i greater 
was compoſed of wild olive. In the Pythick, of laure. WM the reſt 
In the — of green parſley (/); and in the Iſthmia () I 
of the ſame herb. The inſtitutors of theſe games implied I hibited 
from thence, that only honour, and not mean and ſordid 
| interelt, (5 Herod 
(4) Pauf I. ii. p. 88. (/) Apium. Were 
Ser eral reaſons gre given fer this name. | XI ra 
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intereſt, ought to be the motive of great actions. Of 
what were men not capable, accuſtomed to act ſolely 
from ſo glorious a principle! (-:) We have ſeen in the 
$ Perſian war, that 'Tigranes, one of the moſt conſiderable 
Captains in the army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes 
in the Grecian games deſcribed, cried out with aſtoniſh- 
ment, addreſſing himſelf to Mardonius, who com- 
manded in chicf, * Heavens ! againſi what men are you 


eh? Which exclamation, though looked upon b 
Xerxes as an effect of abject fear, abounds wi * 
and judgement. 
It was from the ſame principle the Romans, whilſt 
C they beltowed upon other occaſions crowns of gold of 
 orcat value, perſiited always in giving only a wreath of 
oaken leaves to him who ſaved the life of a citizen.“ Oh 
manners, worthy of eternal remembrance!” cries Pliny, 
in relating this laudable cuſtom. © O grandeur, truely 
W © Roman, that would aflign no other reward but honour, 
for the preſervation of a citizen! a ſervice, indeed, 
W © :bove all reward; thereby ſufficiently arguing it their 
opinion, that it was criminal to ſave a man's life from 
the motive of lucre and intereſt!” O mores æternos, 
ai tanta opera honore ſolo donaverint; & cum reliquas 
coronas auro commendarent, ſulutem civis in pretio efſe no- 
ih N /uerint, clara profeſſione ſervuari quidem hominem nefas eſſe 


— as 
=} 
and 5 


on WS /ucr: cauſa ! | 


Amongſt all the Grecian games, the Olympick held 
W undeniably the firſt rank, and that for three reaſons. 
They were ſacred to Jupiter the greateſt of the gods; in- 
ſtituted by Hercules, the firſt of the heroes; and cele- 
brated with more pomp and magnificence, amidſt a 
pore concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, than any of 

the reſt. 
(o) If Pauſanias may be believed, women were pro- 
hibited to be preſent at them upon pain of death; and 
| during 


({») Herod, I. viii. c. 88. (=) Plin. I. xvi. c. 4. (e) Pauſan. l. v. p. 279. 
* Ilamal Madivie, xiverg in” avdeac neſt; uwayrooutuus , dis igt 
e ry Toy & 000% WOBYTAL, GANG viel dgt rns. 


W leading us? InſeriÞle io intereft, they combat only for 
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during their continuance, it was ordained, that no woman 
ſhould approach the place where the games were cele- 
brated, or paſs on that ſide of the river Alpheus. One 
only was ſo bold as to violate this law, and flipped in 
diſguiſe amongſt the combatants. She was tried for the 
offence, and would have ſuffered for it, according to the 
law, if the judges, in regard to her father, her brother, 
and her ſon, who had all been victors in the Olympick 
R had not pardoned her offence, and ſaved her 
life. 

This law was very conformable with the Grecian 
manners, amongſt whom the ladies were very reſerved, 
ſeldom appeared in publick, had ſeparate apartments, 
called Gynæcea, and never eat at table with the men when 
ſtrangers were preſent. It was certainly inconſiſtent with 
decency to admit them at ſome of the games, as thoſe of 
wreſtling, and the Pancratium, in which the combatants WK onde 
fought naked. | 2 | 

(2) The ſame Pauſanias tells us in another place, that WW I cha 
the prieſteſs of Ceres had an honourable feat in theſe Names. 
games, and that virgins were not denied the liberty of s brief 
being preſent at them. For my part, I cannot conceive Mats of 
the reaſon of ſuch inconſiſtency, which indeed ſeems in- M:-atcd t 
credible. Memoir 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the vic- purity, | 
tory in theſe games. "They looked upon it as the per- Wi::0f11n; 
fe don of glory, and did not believe it permitted to uſe t 
mortals to deſire any thing beyond it. * Cicero aſſures Mf the ( 
us, that with them it was no leſs honourable than the Mate Ab} 
conſular dignity in its original ſplendour with the ancient WWF The ; 
Romans. And in another place he ſays, that +to con- emnity 
quer at Olympia, was almoſt, in the ſenſe of the Grecians, Rhe panc 
more great and glorious, than to receive the honour of 2 Hay be: 
. at Rome. Horace ſpcaks in ſtill ſtronger terms Mund tha 
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(p) Pauſan, 1, vi. p. 382. 


* Olympiorum victoria, Græcis cos prope majus fuit & glorioſus 
conſulatus ille antiquus videbatur. quam Romæ triumphaſle, Fro 
Tuſcul. Queſt, lib. ii. n. 41. Fiacee, num, Xxx, 

+ Olympionicam eſſe apud Græ- 
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pon t this Kind of victory, * He is not afraid to ſay, that 
P/ ecults the victory above human nature ; they were na lon- 
er men but gods. | 
We ſhall fee hereafter what extraordinary honours were 
aid to the victor, of which one of the moſt affecting 
vas, to date the year with his name. Nothing could 
more effectually enliven their endeavours, and make them 
regardleſs of expences, than the aſſurance of immortaliz- 


o the calendar, and in the front of all laws made in the 
Jaume year With the victory. To this motive may be 
Edded, the joy of knowing, that their praifes would be 


ertainment of the moſt illuſtrious aſſemblies; for theſe 
pvdes were ſung in every houſe, and had a part in every en- 
ertainment. What could be a more powertul incentive to 
& pcople, who had no other object and aim than that of 
human glory? | 
11 ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to the Olympick 
games, which continued five days; and ſhall deſcribe, in 
as brief a manner as poſſible, the feverat kinds of com- 
Hats of which they were compofed. Mr. Burette has 
reated this ſubject in ſeveral diſſertations, printed in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres: wherein 
purity, perſpicuity, and elegance of ſtile are united with 
profound erudition. I make no ſcruple in appropriating to 
ny uſe the riches of my brethren ; and, upon this ſubject 
Pt the Olympick games, have made very free with the 
Date Abbe Maſſieu's remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 


Nt The combats, which had the greateſt ſhare in the ſo- 
n- emnity of the publick games, were boxing, wreſtling, 
7 he pancratium, the diſcus or quoit, and racing. To theſe 


may be added the exerciſes of leaping, throwing the dart, 
nd that of the trochus or wheel ; but as theſe were 


on either important, nor of any great reputation, I ſhall 
content 
ſus * —— ——= Palmaque nobilis 
Pro Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos, Od. i. lib. 1. 
Sive ques Elea domum reducit 
Palma cœleſtes. Od. ii. lib. 4. 


Ving their names, Which, for the future, would be annexed 


kelebrated by the moſt famous poets, and thare in the en- 
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content myſelf with having only mentioned them in Wb ratcd, 


place. For the better methodizing the particulars of t!; ays he 
games and exerciſes, it will be neceſſary to begin wit! oF an 

&5* $91 49 3 0 
account of the Athlet, or combatants. Wie. 1 


martyrs 
rere a 
o; the 


Of the Aihlete or Combatants. 


The term Athletæ is derived from the Greek yori 


, which ſigniſies labour, combat. This name uz 00 t 
22 to thoſe who exerciſed themſelves with deſicn voi * 
diſpute the prizes in the publick games. The art we we 
which they formed theraſelves for theſe encounters, well © * th 
called Gymnaſtick, from the Athletæ practiſing naked, WF? *. 
Thoſe who were deſigned for this profeſſion frequents, P00 1nd 
from their moſt tender age, the Gymnaſia or Palæſtn - Lhe 
which were a kind of academies maintained for that pur: Pils and 
poſe at the publick expence. In theſe places, ſuch your. > 
people were under the direction of different maſters, ww: 0 
employed the moſt effectual methods to inure their boa © © ; 
for the fatigues of the publick games, and to form then 0 loſe tl 
for the combats. The regimen they were under was ven ent was 
hard and ſevere. At firſt they had no other nouriſhmen Ind retr 
but dried figs, nuts, ſoft cheeſe, aud a grofs heavy fort a Aha 
bread, called uaga. They were abſolutely forbid the uk he panc 
of wine, and enjoined continence ; which Horace ex ind of | 
preſſes thus, (9 F epliſt 
| lication 
Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contigere metam C why 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſit, ot | 5 N 
Abſtinuit venere & vino. re- 
Xerciſe, 
Who in ih' Olympick race, the prize would gain, 3 
Has borne 2 early youth fatigue and pain, t was a 
| Exceſs of eat and cold has often try'd. eptiona 
Love's ſoftneſs baniſb d, and the glaſs deny d. Limited 
St. Paul, by an alluſion to the Athletæ, exhorts the Corit- 
thians, near whoſe city the Iſthmiaan games were cci-Wſ * Nempe 
brat. _ 
0 1 


(2) Art. Poet. v. 412. 
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Watcd, to a ſober and penitont life. T hoſe who rive, 
ays he, for the maſtery, are temperate m all things: not 
| 705 do it to ablain a corruptible cum, but we an incorruptt- 
u Tertullian uſes the ſame thought. to encourage the 
Prartyrs. He makes a compariſon from what the hopes 
victory made the Athletz endure. He repeats the 
rere and painful exerciſes they were obliged to under- 
ko; the continual anguiſh and conſtraint, in which they 
did the belt years of their lives; and the voluntary pri- 
ation which they impoſed upon themſelves, of all that 
Nas molt affecting and grateful to their paſſions. It is 
j rue, the Athlete did not always obſerve ſo ſevere a regi- 
Pen, but at length ſubſtituted in its ſtead a voracity and 
WS:dol-nce extremely remote from it. 

no The Athletz, before their exerciſes, were rubbed with 


igorous. At firſt they made uſe of a belt, with an 


urs, Ppron or ſcarf faſtened to it, for their more decent appear- 
Ws nce in the combats; but one of the combatants happening 
Is 


o loſe the 3 by this covering's falling off, that acci- 
Went was the occaſion of ſacrificing modeſty to convenience, 
Ind retrenching the apron. for the future. The Athletæ 
rere only naked in ſome exerciſes, as wreſtling, boxing, 
he pancratium, and the foot-race. They practiſed a 
ind of noviciate in the Gymnaſia for ten months, to ac- 
ompliſh themſelves in the ſeveral exerciſes by aſſiduous ap- 
lication; and this they did in the preſence of ſuch, as 
uriofity or idleneſs conducted to look on. But when the 
celebration of the Olympick games drew nigh, the 
_ who were to appear in them, were kept to double 
xerciſe, | 

Betore they were admitted to combat, other proofs were 
quired ; as to birth, none but Greeks were to be received. 
t was alſo neceſſary, that their manners ſhould be unex- 
cptionable, and their condition free. No ſtranger was 
mitted to combat in the Olympick games; and when 
— Alexander, 
vori. 
cele- 


Nempe enim & Athletæ ſegre- tur a luxuria, a cibis lætioribus, a 
rated, 


tur ad ſtrictiorem diſeiplinam, ut potu jucundiore; coguntur, crucian- 
0001 ædificando yacent; continen- tur, fatigantur. Tertal. ad Martyr, 


Pils and ointments to make their bodies more ſupple and 
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Alexander, the fon of Amyntas king of Macedon, pre. 
{entedhimſelf to diſpute the prize, his competitors, with. 
out any regard to the royal Ane, oppoſed his reception 
as a Macedonian, and conſequently a Barbarian and; 
ſtranger; nor could the judges be prevailed upon to ad. 
mit him, till he had proved in due form his family orig. 
nally deſcended from the Argives. 

he perſons who preſided in the games, called Agen. 


0 vigot 
rough a 
Fouching 


; rel 
4 Vas pra 


Natural 
ſtrength 


thete, Alhlothetæ, and Hellanodicæ, regiſtered the name adreſs 2 
and country of each champion; and upon the opening « Liked 
the games an herald proclaimed the names of the comba. Wi... firſt 
tants. They were then made to take an oath, that they r 22 
would religiouſly obſerve the ſeveral laws preſcribed in ead hend in 
kind of combat, and to do nothing contrary to the eſta WF The 
bliſhed orders, and regulations of the games. Frau ubbed a 
artifice, and exceſſive violence, were abſolutely prohibited; Med with 
and the maxim ſo generally received elſewhere, thatitsMMf their 
indifferent whether an enemy is conquered by deceit e flip) 
valour, was baniſhed from theſe combats. he addr Mold of 
of a combatant, expert in all the turns of his art, wi ometim 
knew how to ſhift and fencedexterouſly, to put the chang N ometim 
upon his adverſary with art and — and to improe or that 
the leaſt advantages, muſt not be confounded here wittMaf7a. 
the cowardly and knaviſh cunning of one, who, without Thus 
regard to the laws preſcribed, employs the moſt unf were m 
means to. vanquiſh his competitor. Thoſe who diſpute ouples « 
the prize in the ſeveral kinds of combats, drew lots fu whole a 
their precedency in them. adverſar: 
It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to nu employè 
over the different kinds of combats, in which they eu arms, d 
ciſed themſelves. diſtortio 
TER into eac] 
Of Wreſtling. in their 
: a a the grou 
WRESTLING is one of the moſt ancient exerciſes d willing 
which we have any knowledge, having been practiſed i vantage 
the time of the patriarchs, as the wreitling of the ang of his ac 
with Jacob proves (7). Jacob ſupported the angel's a * conſeque 
uss, ſpe: 


(r) Gen, xxxil. 24. 


5 N K F N C. bg 


(> vigorouſly, that, perceiving he could not throw fo 
Fough a wreſtler, he was reduced to make him lame by 
ouching the ſinew of his thigh, which immediately thrunk 
. 

. "Wreſtling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, 
ss practiſed at firſt with ſimplicity, little art, and in a 
Paatural manner; the weight of the body, and the 


. trength of the muſcles, having more ſhare of it, than 
me WE: 4rcfs and ſkill. Theſeus was the firſt that reduced it to 
2 0) W&ncthod, and refined it with the rules of art. He was alſo 
ba. the firſt who eſtabliſhed the publick ſchools, called 
her i Palaſtra, where the young people had maſters to inſtruct 
7 Whem in it. 

{ta 


The wreſtlers, before they began their combats, were 
rubbed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards anoint- 
d with oils, which added to the ſtrength and flexibility 
pf their limbs. But as this unction, in making the ſkin 


tatoo ſlippery, rendered it difficult for them to take good 
rel Wold of each other, they remedied that inconvenience, 
wo ometimes by rolling themſelves in the duſt of the Palæſtræ, 
Sometimes by throwing a fine ſand upon each other, kept 


of that purpoſe in the Xyſtz, or porticoes of the Gym- 
aſia. 
Thus prepared, the wreſtlers began their combat. They 
ere matched two againſt two, and ſometimes ſeveral 
couples contended at the ſame time. In this combat, the 
whole aim and deſign of the wreſtlers was to throw their 
adverſary upon the ground. Both ſtrength and art were 
rug employed to this purpoſe : they ſeiſed each other by the 
arms, drew forwards, puſhed backwards, uſed many 
diſtortions and eng of the body ; locking their limbs 


into each other's, ſeiſing by the neck, throttling, preſſing 


in their arms, ſtruggling, plying on all ſides, lifting from 
the 2 daſhing their heads together like rams, and 


s iy ing one another's necks. The moſt conſiderable ad- 
ed 1 vantage in the wreſtler's art, was to make himſelf maſter 
* of his adverſary's legs, of which a fall was the immediate 
| g 


conſequence. From whence Plautus ſays in his Pſeudo- 
lus, ſpeaking of wine, * He is a dangerous wreſtler, he 


* Captat pedes primum, luctater doloſus eſt. 
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preſently 
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5 : | 
preſently takes one by the heels. The Greek terms #&54;. ichont le 
aigeiy, and wlepviceu, and the latin word /upplantare, ſeems ariot bel 
to imply, that one of theſe arts conſiſted in ſtooping dong =” bo 

erſia, he 


to ſeize the antagoniſt under the ſoles of his feet, and in 
railing them up to give a fall. 

In this manner the Athletæ wreſtled ſtanding, the 
combat ang, Als the fall of one of the competitors, 


ſeein | 
that Pr 

p 

ans Calle 


But when it happened that the wreſtler, who was down 32, . 
drew his adverſary along with him, either by art or acci. p ught ane 
dent, the combat continued upon the ſand, the antagoniſs 
_ tumbling and twining with each other in a thouſand dif. 
ferent ways, till one of them got uppermoſt, and com- 

pelled the other to aſk quarter, and confelled himſelf WW BOXIN 
vanquiſhed. There was a third ſort of wreſtling, called es its 
Apo e Hg, from the Athletz uſing only their hands in Pind of 
it, without taking hold of the body as in the other kinds; th a ſort 
and this exerciſe ſerved as a prelude to the greater combat, | ich we! 

It conſiſted in intermingling their fingers, and in ſqueezing lence. 
them with all their force; in puſhing one another, by ac of ſt 
joining the palms of their hands together; in twiſting WF" wit 
their fingers, wriſts, and other joints of the arm, without che con 
the aſſiſtance of any other member; and the victory was Jometir 
his, who obliged his opponent to aſk quarter. Plent blo 

The combatants were to fight three times ſucceſſively, — 
and to throw their antagoniſts at leaſt twice, before the Sung 
prize could be adjudged to them. * 
(s) Homer — 2 the wreſtling of Ajax and Ulyſſes; Menne 
Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous ; Lucan, of Her- erſary. 
cules and Antæus; and the Fhebaid of Statius, of Tydeus ö a1Mec 
and Agylleus. re moſt 
The wreſtlersof greateſt reputation amongſt the Greeks, the blo 
were Milo of Croton, whoſe hiſtory I have related elſe- o thro 
where at large, and Polydamas. The latter, alone and ther, tl 
without arms, killed a furious lion upon mount Olympus, & by J 
dent ad 


in imitation of Hercules, whom he propoſed to himſelf 

as a model in this action. Another time having ſeized a 

bull by one of his hinder legs, the beaſt could not get looſe 
without 


Howeve 
Ir being 
Juently 
en why 


(s) Iliad, 1. xxiii. v. 708, Ke. Ovid. Metam, I. ix. I, &e⸗ 
Pharſ. I, iv. Y, 613, Stat, I, Y, vi. 147. ; 2 ; 


1 


e 5 


out leaving his hoof in his hands. He could hold a 
riot behind, while the coachman whipped his horſes in 
in to make them go forward. Darius Nothus, king of 


ſeeing him, and invited him to Suſa. Three ſoldiers 
chat Prince's guard, and of that band which the Per- 
Ius called immortal, eſteemed the moſt warlike of their 
Pops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our champion 
Þught and killed them all three. 


” in c# 
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Of Boxing, or the Ceſtus. 


Box xc is a combat at handy blows, from whence it 
nives its name. The combatants covered their fiſts with 
Wind of offenſive arms, called Ce/tus, and their heads 
ch a ſort of leather cap, to defend their temples and ears, 
Mich were moſt . to blows, and to deaden their 
Plencce. The Ceſtus was a kind of gauntlet, or glove, 
de of ſtraps of leather, and plated with braſs, lead, or 
dn, wit inſide. Their uſe was to ſtrengthen the hands 
the combatants, and to add violence to their blows. 
Sometimes the Athletæ came immediately to the moſt 
plent blows, and began with charging in the moſt furious 
anner. Sometimes whole hours paſſed in harraſſing and 
gung each other, by a continual extenſion of their 
s, rendering each other's blows inceff. tual, and en- 
pvouring in that manner of defence to keep off their 
erſary. But when they fought with the utmolt fury, 
y aimed chiefly at the head and face, which parts they 
re moſt careful to defend, by either avoiding or catch- 


to throw himſelf with all his force and vigour upon 
ther, they had a ſurprizing addreſs in avoiding the at- 
K, by a nimbſe turn of the body, which threw the im- 
dent adverſary down, and deprived him of the victory. 


ir being exhauſted by the length of the combat, would 
quently reduce them to the neceſſity of making a truce : 
en which the battle was ſuſpended for ſome —_ 

| at 


erſia, hearing of his prodigious ſtrength, was deſirous 


the blows made at them. When a combatant came 


However fierce the combatants were againſt each other, - 
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that were employed in recovering their fatigue, and rub. 
bing off the {weat in which they were bathed : Alter 
which they renewed the fight, till one of them, by letting 
fall his arms — weakneſs, or by ſwooning away, ex. 
plained that he could no longer ſupport the pain or fatigue, 
1 quarter; which was confeſſing himſelf van- 
uiſhed. 
A Boxing was one of the rudeſt and moſt dangerous of the 
naſtick combats ; becauſe, beſides the danger of being 
crippled, the combatants ran the hazard of their lives, 
They ſometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the ſand; 
though that ſeldom happened, except the vanquiſhed poi. 
ſon perſiſted too long in not acknowledging his detcat: 
Yet & was common for them to quit the fight with a coun- 
tenance ſo disfigured, that it was not eaſy to know then 
afterwards ; carrying away with them the ſad marks 
their vigorous reſiſtance, ſuch as bruiſes and contuſions in 
the face, the loſs of an eye, their teeth knocked out, their 
jaws broken, or ſome more conſiderable fracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, ſeveral 
deſcriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of 
Epeus and Euryalus ; (7) in Theocritus, of Pollux and 
Amycus ; in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus; and in 
Statius, and Valerius Flaccus, of ſeveral other comba- 


tants. 
Of the Pancratium. 


Tur Pancratium (u) was ſo called from two Greek 
words, which ſignify that the whole force of the body was 
neceſſary for — in it. It united boxing and 
wreſtling in the ſame fight, borrowing from one its man- 
ner of ſtruggling and —— and from the other, the 
art of dealing blows, and of avoiding them with ſuccels. 
In wreſtling it was not permitted to ſtrike With the hand, 
nor in boxing to ſeize each other in the manner of wrelt- 


lers : But in the Pancratium, it was not only allowed 9 
make 


* 
(:) Dictor. Idyl. xxii. Argonautic. lib, ii, Eneid. I. i. Thebaid. |. 
vi. Argogaut, l. v. (2) Hay xa. 
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make uſe of all the gripes and artifices of wreſtling, but 
the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, might be 
employed to conquer an antagoniſt, | 

This combat was the molt rude and dangerous. A 
Pancratiaſt in the Olympick games (called Arrichion, or 
Arrachion) perceiving bimſeff almoſt ſuffocated by his 
adverſary, who had got faſt hold of him by the thtoat, at 
the ſame time that he held him by the foot, broke one of 
his . toes, the extreme anguiſh of which obliged 
him to a * at the very inſtant Arrichion himtelf 
expired. he Agonothetæ crowned Arrichion, though 
dead, and proclaimed him victor. Philoſtratus has left 
us a very lively deſcription of a painting, which repreſented 


| this combat. 


Of the Diſcus, ar Quit. 


Tur Diſcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, 
made ſometimes of wood, but more fre uently of ſtone, 
cad, or other metal; as iron, or braſs. hoſe who uſed 
tis exerciſe were called Diſcoboli, that is, flingers of the 
Diſcus. The epithet #aTvwa%or which ſignifies borne 
«pn the ſhculders, given this inſtrument by Homer, ſuth- 
ciently ſhews, that it was of too great a weight to be car- 
ried from place to place in the hands only, and that the 


ſhoulders were neceſſary for the ſupport of ſuch a burthen 
any fpace of time. 


The intent of this exerciſe, as of almoſt all the others, 


was to invigorate the body, and to make it more capable 
of ſupporting the weight and uſe of arms. In war they 


were often obliged to carry ſuch loads, as appear exceſlive 


in theſe days, either of proviſions, faſcines, palliſades ; 
or in ſcaling of walls, when, to equal the height of them, 
leveral of the beſiegers mounted upon the ſhoulders ot 
each other. : | 

The Athletz, in hurling the Diſcus, put themſelves 
into the belt poſture they could, to add force to their cat. 
L hey advanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole 
weight of their bodies hey poiſed the Diſcus in their 


hands, 
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hands, and then whirling it round ſevera] times almoſt The 
borizontally, to add force to its motion, they threw itt runnin 
with the joint [trength of hands, arms, and body, which as was 
had all a ſhare in the vigour of the diſcharge. He that As the 
flung the Diſcus fartheſt was the victor. * Stad 

Ihe moſt famous painters and ſculptors of antiquity, in and wa 
their endeavours to repreſent naturally the attitudes of the tent, o 
Diſcoboli, have left poſterity many maſter-pieces in their include 


ſeveral arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a ſtatue of WW but alle 
that kind, which had been finiſhed with 1nhmte care and WF {tick g. 
RT: R W * 7 þ 1 
application by the celebrated Myron : hat can be nut vas cal 
finiſhed, or expreſs more happily the muſcular diſtortions if Wh the Sta 
the body in the exerciſe of the Diſcus, than the Diſcobilui ram an 


ö Myron ? benches 
Of the Pentathlum. E molt re 

middle, 

Tur Grecks gave this name to an exerciſe compoſed of The 
five others. It was the common opinion, that thoſe five Ha line di 
exerciſes were wreſtling, running, leaping, throwing the o that 
dart, and the diſcus. It was believed that this ſort of com- was onl 


bat was decided in one day, and ſometimes the ſame men tha 
morning ; and that the prize, which was 5 could not The op 
be | cg but to the victor in all thoſe exerciſes. Wart. 


he exerciſe of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of The 
which the firſt conſiſted in leaping a certain length, and circum! 
the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain dil- p there 
tance, contributed to the forming of a ſoldier, by making ¶ilus cul 
him nimble and active in battle, and expert in flinging the Wether ga 
ſpear and dart. rf the c/ 
983 Of Races. the man 
Placed 10 
Or all the exerciſes which the Athlete cultivated with f l 
ſo much pains and induſtry for their appearance in the pub- At th 
lick games, running was in the higheſt eſtimation, and ot race 
held the foremoſt rank. The Olympick games generally 
opened with races, and were ſolemnized at firſt with no 1 
other exerciſe. e 
The ng? 
; x Tos, I 
" * tam diſtortum et elaboratum, quam eſt ille Diſcobolus Myronis, _ 7 j 
Naintil, lib, iis cap. 13. "48 : 0 
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The place where the Athletz exerciled themſelves in 
E running, was generally called the S/adium by the Greeks; 
Jas was that wherein they diſputed in earneſt for the prize. 
As the liſts or courſe for theſe games was at firſt but one 
Stadium in length, it took its name from its incaſure, 
and was called the Stadium, whether preciſely of that ex- 
tent, or of a much greater. Under the denomination was 
included not only the ſpace, in which the Athletæ ran, 
but alſo that which contained the ſpectators of the gymna- 
E {tick games. The place where the Athletz contended, 
E was called Scamma, from its lying lower than the reſt of 
the Stadium, on each ſide of whuch, and its extremity, 
nan an aſcent or kind of terrace, covered with ſcats and 
E bunches, upon which the ſpectators were ſeated. "The 
moſt remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 
of "The entrance of the courſe was marked at firſt only b 


ve Na line drawn on the ſand, from fide to {ide of the Stadium. 
he o that at length was ſubſtituted a kind of barrier, which 
n- uas only a cord ſtrained tight in the front of the horſes or 
me men that were to run. It was ſometimes a rail of wood. 
10t he opening of this barrier was the ſignal for the racers to 


ſtart. 


of The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by the 
nd WWſcircumſtance of having the prizes allotted to the victors ſet 
li- Nip there. St. Chryſoltom draws a fine compariſon from 
ing ius cuſtom. As the judges, ſays he, in the races and 


ther games, expoſe in the midſt of the Stadium, t9 the view 
rf the champions, the crawns which they are t9 receive ; in 
ike manner the Lord, by the mouth of his prophets, has 
placed the prizrs in the midſt of the courſe, which he deſigns 


th , eſe ho have the courage to contend for them. 

ub- At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal where the 
and Noot races ended, but in thoſe of chariots and horſes they 
ally E 2 were 


* The Stadium was a lund-mea- two author's may agree, confidering 
ure amung ſt the Greeks, and was, the difference between the Greek and 
weeding to Herodotus. I. ii, c. 149. Roman foot; befides which, the 
'x hundred feet in extent. Pliny meaſure of the Stadium variet, ac- 
«ys, lib, ii. c. 23. that it was 5 cording ta the difference of times ard 
wndred and twenty-five, Thoſe places, | 
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were to run ſeveral times round it, without ſtopping, Mas com 
afterwards conclude the race by regaining the other ex. f twent 
mity of the litts, from whence they ſtarted. Wwelve ti 
"There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the hot, WF There 
and the foot-race. I ſhall begin with the laſt, as the ma We Gree 
ſimple, natural and ancient. heir fwi 
Prodigio 

I. Of the Foot race. Stadia ( 

pt two da 

Tux runners, of whatever number they were, rangx he runn 
themſelves in a line, after having drawn lots for the Ptadia “ 
places. * Whilſt they waited the ſignal to ſtart, thy unners 
practiſed, by way of prelude, various motions to awake ip +!!12ge o 
In tC CO 


their activity, and to keep their limbs pliable and in a right 
temper. They kept themſelves breathing by ſmall leaps 


and making little excurſions, which were a kind of trial d 


ero, a 


WDaccs b 


their ſpeed and agility. Upon the ſignal's being gie, is time 
they flew. towards the goal, with a ee ſcarce tox tho 
followed by the eyes which was ſolely to decide Hh a pr 
victory: For the Agoniſtick laws prohibited, upon the mol: Wi" © reflec 
inſamous penalties, the attaining it by any foul method. NProther | 
In the timple race, the extent of the Stadium was mf e th 
but once, at the end of which the prize attended the he diſtar 
victor, that is, he who came in firſt. In the race cal e ran W 
Aiavn@- the competitors ran twice that length, that is 
after having arrived at the goal, they returned to the ba: 
rier. To theſe may be added a third fort, called Aouyy T 
which was the longeſt of all, as its name implies, an HE 
| u rated by 
wit con! 
* Tunc rite citatos as atter 
Explorant, acuunque gradus, variaſque per artes n his fir. 
Infimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. H. 
Poplite nunc flexo ſidunt, nunc lubrica forti pj 411CTO 
Pectora collidunt plauſu; nunc ignea tollunt ang, th 
Crura, brevemque fugam nec opino fine reponunt, vas give. 
F | Strat. Tbeb. lib, vi. v. 387, Er. * 
They try, they rouze their ſpred, with various arts; Poke 
Their languid limbs they prompt to act their parts. (x) Plin, 
Now with bent bams, amidſt the practis'd croud, Herod, 
They fit; now ſtrain their lungs, and ſhout aloud : Val. M 


Noto a ſhort flight with fe: ſteps they trace, 
And with a * Stop a as the mimick race, 
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Vas compoſed of ſeveral Diauli. Sometimes it conſiſted 
pf twenty-four Stadia backwards and forwards, turning 
welve times round the goal. 
There were runners in ancient times, as well among[t 
he Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated tor | 
Incir fwiftneſs. /x/ Pliny tells us, that it was thought 1 
| 


prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty 
Ptadia /y/) between Athens and Lacedazmon in the ſpace 
pt two days, till Anyſtis of the latter place, and Philonides, 
Whe runner of Alexander the Great, made twelve hundred 


her tadia (2) in one day, from Sicione to Elis. Theſe 5 
the unners were denominated 1ue-09%y,s;, as we find in that | 
kn aſlage of Herodotus C, which mentions Phidippides. 

ml 0 the conſulate of Fonteius and Vipſanus, in the reign of 

| 270, a boy of nine years old ran {:venty-tive thouſand 


Þaccs ( between noon and night. Pliny adds, that in 
is time there were runners, who ran one hundred and 
ty thouſand paces /c} in the Circus. Our wonder at 
uch a prodigious ſpeed will increaſe (continues he) 4/ if 
ve reflect, that when Tiberius went to Germany to his 
rrother Druſus, then at the point of death, he could not 
rive there in leſs than four-and-twenty hours, though 
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* # 
* he diſtance was but two hundred thouſand paces /e/ and 
alle Wc ran with three poſt-chaiſes * with the utmolt diligence. k 


at 1$ 

har 2. Of the Horſe-races. 

us 3 | 
5 THE race of a ſingle horſe with a rider was leſs cele- 


rated by the ancients, yet it had its favourers amongſt the 
witconſiderable perſons, and even kings themſelves, and 
as attended with uncommon glory to the victor. Pindar 
1 his firſt ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, obtained 
dy Hiero, king of Syracuſe, to whom he gives the title of 
eau, that is, Victor in the harſe-race ; which name 
Vas given to the horſes carrying only a ſingle rider, K uieg. 
| 3 Sometimes 


(x) Plin. 1. vii. c. 20. () 57 leagues, (z) 60 /eagues. 
} Herod, I. vi. c. 106. (5 Zo leagues, (c) Mere tban 53 leuguer, 
} Val, Max. I. v. c. 5. (e) 67 leagues, 


* He had only a guide and one officer with bim, 


78 e 
Sometimes the rider led another horſe by the bridle, and 
then the horles were called Deſultorii, and their rides 
Dejultores ; becauſe, after a number of turns in the Su- 
dium, they changed horſes, by dexterouſly vaulting from 
one to the other. A ſurprizing addreſs was neceſſary up 
this occalion, eſpecially in an age unacquainted with the 
uſe of ſtirrups, and when the horſes had no ſaddles, which 
ititl made the leap more difficult. In the armics thus 
were alſo cavalry * called Deſult;res, who vaulted from one 
horſe to another, as occaſion required, and were generally 
Numidians. 


| 3. Of the Charit-races. 


This kind of race was the moſt renowned of all the 
exerciſes uſed in the games of the ancients, and that irun 
v hence moſt honour redounded to the victors; which is 
not to be wondered at, if we conſider their origin. Itis 
Plain, they were derived from the conſtant cuſtom of 
princes, heroes, and great men, of fighting in battle upon 
chariots. Homer has an infinity of examples of this 
kind. This being admitted as a cuſtom, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe it very agreeable to theſe heroes, to have ther 
charioteers as expert as poſſible in driving, as their ſuc- 
ceſs depended, in a very great meaſure, upon the addrels 
of their drivers. It was anciently, therefore, only to per- 
ſors cf the firſt conſideration, that this office was confided, 
Hence aroſe a laudable emulation to excel others in the 
art of guiding a Chariot, and a kind of neceſſity to practiſe 
it very much, for the attainment of it. The high rank of 
the perſons who mads uſe of chariots ennoble, as it always 
happens, an exerciſe peculiar to them. The other excr- 
ein were adapted to private ſoldiers and horſemen, a8 
wreſtling, running, and the ſingle horſe-race; but the ule 
of chariots in the field was always referved to princes and 
generals of armies. 

Hence 


Nee omnes Numidz in dextro recentem equum ex feſſo armatis tran- 
loeati cornu, fed quibus deſultorum ſultare mos erat: tanta velocitas ip! 
in modum binos traheatibus equos, tamque docile equorum genus el. 
inter acettimam ſæpe pugnum, in Liv, lib, xxiii. 
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Hence it was, that all thoſe who preſented themſelves 
in the Olympick games to diſpute the prize in the chariot 
races, were perſons conſiderable either for their riches, 
their birth, their employments, or great actions. Kings 
themſelves aſpired paſſionately to this glory, from the 
belief that the title of victor, in theſe games, was ſcarce 
inferior to that of conqueror, and that the Olympick palm 
added new Gignity to the ſplendours of a throne. Pindar's 
odes informs us, that Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe, 
were of that opinion. Dionyſus, who reigned there long 
alter them, carried the ſame ambition much higher. Philip 
of Macedon had theſe victories ſtamped upon his coins, 
and ſeemed as much affected with them, as with thoſe ob- 
tained againit the enemies of his ſtate. (e All the world 


knows the anſwer of Alexander the- great on this ſubject. 


When his friends aſked him, whether he would diſpute 
the prize of the races in theſe games? Yes, ſays he, if 
kings were to be my antagoniſts, Which ſhews, that he 
would not have diſdained theſe exerciſes, if there had 
been competitors in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four 
horſes, placed in a row; bBigæ quadrigæ. Sometimes 
mules ſupplied the place of horſes, and then the chariot 
was called dn. Pindar, in the fifth of his firſt book, 
celebrates one Pſaumis, who had obtained a triple victory; 
one by a chariot drawn by four horſes, T#inzw ; another 
by one drawn by mules, an; and the third by a ſingle 
horſe, xeamle which the title of the ode expreſſes. 

Theſe chariots, upon a ſignal given, ſtarted together 
ſrom a place called Carceres. Their places were regulated 
by lot, which was not an indifferent circumſtance as to 
the victory; for being to turn round a boundary, the cha- 
riot on the left was nearer than thoſe on the right, which 
In conſequence had a greater compaſs to take. It appears 
from ſeveral pallages in Pindar, and eſpecially from one 
in Sophocles, which I ſhall cite very ſoon, that they ran 
twelve times round the Stadium. He that came in firſt 
the twelfth round was victor. The Chief art conſiſted in 

| | E 4 taking 

(e) Plut, in Alex. p. 666, 
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taking the beſt ground at the turning of the boundary: {4 
it the charioteer drove too near it, he was in danger « 
daſhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too wide d 
it, his neareſt antagoniſt might cut the way upon him, and 
get foremoſt. 

It is obvious that theſe chariot-races could not be rin 
without ſome gowns. pot for as the * motion of the whe) 
was very rapid, and grazed againſt the boundary in turning, 
the leaſt error in driving would have broke the chariot in 
pieces and might have dangerouſly wounded the charioteer, 
An example of which we find in the Electra of Sophocles, 
who gives an admirable deſcription of this kind of race 
run by ten competitors. The falſe Oreſtes, at the twelfth 


and laſt round, having only one antagoniſt, the reſt having 


been thrown out, was fo unfortunate as to break one of 
his wheels againſt the boundary, and falling out of his 
ſeat entangled in the reins, the horſes dragged him vio- 
lently forwards along with them, and tore him to pieces; 
but this very ſeldom happened. / To avoid ſuch danger, 
Neſtor gave the following directions to his ſon Antilochus, 
Who was going to diſpute the prize in the chariot-races. 
« My ſon (ſays he) drive your horſes as near as poſſible to 
« the turning; for which reaſon, always inclining your 
« body over your chariot, get tne left of your competitors, 
« and encouraging the horſe on the right, give him the 
« rein, whilſt the near horſe, hard held, turns the boun— 
* dary ſo cloſe to it, that the nave of the wheel ſeems to 
« graze upon it; but have a care of running againſt the 
« {tone, leſt, you wound your horſes, and daſh the chiario 
„ in pieces.“ 8 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opi- 
nion, very conſiderable, in regard to the places of thole 
who contended for the prize in the chariot-race. They 
all ſtarted indeed from the ſame line, and at the ſame time, 
and ſo far had no advantage of each other; but he, whoſe 


lot gave him the firſt place, being neareſt the boundary a 
| the 


V/) Hom. II. I. xxii. v. 334, &c. 


* Metaque fervidis Evitata rotis. rat. Od. i. 
The goal ſhunn'd by the burning wheels, 
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the end of the career, and having but a ſmall compaſs to 
deſcribe in turning about it had leſs way to make than 
the ſecond, third, fourth, Sc. eſpecially when the 
chariots were drawn by four horſes, which took up a 
greater ſpace between the firlt and the others, and obliged: 
them to make a larger circle in coming round. This ad- 
rantage twelve times together, as it muſt happen, ad- 
mitting the Stadium was to be run round twelve times, 

ave ſuch a ſuperiority to the ſirſt, as ſeemed to aſſure him 
infallibly of the victory againſt all his competitors. To 
me it ſeems that the frond of the horſes, joined with 
the addreſs of the driver, might countervail this odds; 
either by getting before the firit, or by taking his place; 
if not in ihe firſt, in ſome of the ſubſequent rounds ; tor 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that in the progrels of the race, 
the antagoniits always continued in the fame order they 
{tirted. They often changed places in a ſſiort interval ot 
time, and iu that variety and viciſſitude confited all the. 
diverſion of the ſpectators. 

It was not required, that thoſe who diſputed the victory 
ſhould enter the liſts, and drive their chariots in perſon. 
Their being ſpectators of the games, or ſending their 
horſes thither, was ſufficient ; but in either caſe, it was 
previouſly neceſſary to regiſter the names of the perſons, . 
for whom the horſes were to run, either in the chariot or 
ſingle horſe-races. 

z At the time that the city of Potidza ſurrendered 
to Philip, three couriers brought him advices ; the firſt, 
that the Illyrians had been deteated in a great battle by 
his general Parmenio ; the fecond, that he had carried 
the prize of the horſe-race in the Olyrapick games; and 
the third, that the queen was delivered of a fon. Plu- 
tarch ſeems to inſinuate, that Philip was equally delighted 
with each of theſe circumſtances. 

(+) Hiero ſent horſes to Olympia, to run for the 
prize, and cauſed a magnificent pavilion to be erected for 
tem. Upon this occaſion Themiſtocles harangued the 

EK 5. | Grecks,. 


te) Plut. in Alex. p. 666, (% Plut. in Themiſt. p. 124. 


ſcven chariots at once to the Olympick games, wherein 
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Creeks, to perſuade them to pull down the tyrant's 
pavilion, who had refuſed his aid againſt the common 
enemy, and to hinder his horſes from running with the 
reſt. It does not appear that any regard was had to this 
remonſtrance; for we find by one of Pindar's odes, com- 
poſed in honour of Hiero, that he won the prize in the 
equeſtrian races. 

i No one ever carried the ambition of making a 
ereat figure in the publick games of Greece ſo far as 
Alcibiades, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the moſt 
ſplendid manner, by the great number of horſes and 
chariots, which he kept only for the races. There never 
was either private perſon or king that ſent, as he did, 


he carried the firlt, ſecond, and third prizes; an honour 
no one ever had before him. The famous poet Euripi- 
des celebrated theſe victories in an ode, of which Plutarch 
has preſerved a fragment in vit. Alcib. The victor, after 
having madea ſumptuous ſacrifice to Jupiter, gave a mag- 
nificent feaſt to the innumerable multitude of the ſpecta- 
tors at the games. It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the 
wealth of a private perſon ſhould ſuffice to ſo enormous 
an expence: But Antiſthenes the ſcholar of Socrates, who 
relates what he ſaw, informs us, that many cities of the 
allies, in a kind of emulation with each other, ſupplied 
Alcibiades with all things neceſſary for the ſupport of 
ſuch incredible magnificence. Equipages, horſes, tents, 
lacrifices, the moſt exquiſite proviſions, the moſt delicate 
wines; in a word, all that was neceſlary to the ſupport 
of his table or train. The paſſage is remarkable; for 

the fame author aſſures us, th this was not only done 

when Alcibiades went to the Olympick games, but in all 
his military expeditions and journies by land or fea. 

« Wherever (fays he) Alcibiades travelled, he made uſe 

« of four of the allied cities as his ſervants. Epheſus 

„ furniſhed him with tents, as magnificent as thoſe ol 

« the Perſians; Chios took care to provide for his horſes; 

« Cyzicum ſupplied him with ſacrifices, and proviſions 

| 66 30 
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“ for his table; and Leſbos gave him wine, with all the 
« Other neceſſaries of his houſe.“ | 

I mult not omit, in ſpeaking of the Olympick games, 
that the ladies were admitted to diſpute the prize in them 
as well as the men; which many of them obtained. 
{k) Cynifca, ſiſter of Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, firſt 
opened this new path of glory to her ſex, and was pro- 
claimed victrix in the race of chariots with four horles. 
{1) This victory, which till then had no example, did 
not fail of being celebrated with all poſſible ſplendor. 
n A magnificent monument was erected in Sparta in 
honour of Cyniſca; and the Lacedæmonians, though 
otherwiſe very little ſenſible to the charms of poetry, ap- 
pointed a poet to tranſmit this new triumph to poſterity, 
and to immortalize its memory by an inſcription in verſe. 
u, She herſelf dedicated a chariot of braſs, drawn by 
four horſes, in the temple of Delphos ; in which the 
charioteer was alfo repreſented ; a certain proof that the 
did not drive it herſelf, {o) In proceſs of time, the 
picture of Cyniſca, drawn by the famous Ape lea, was 
annexed to it, and the whole adorned with many in- 
{criptions in honour of that Spartan heroine. 


Of the honours and rewards granted to the victors, 


THEsE honours and rewards were of ſeveral kinds.“ 


The ſpectators acclamations in honour of the victors 
were only a prelude to the rewards deſigned thera. Theſe 
rewards were different wreaths of wild olive, pine, 
parſley, or laurel, according to the different places where 


the games were celebrated. Thofe crowns were always 


attended with branches of palm, that the victors carried 
in their right hands; which cuſtom, according to Plu- 
tarch [ aroſe (perhaps) from the nature of the palm- 
tree, which difplays new vigour the more endeavours are 


uſed to cruſh or bend it, and is a ſymbol of the cham- 


pion's courage and reſiſtance in the attainment of the 


| F 6 prize. 
(4 Pauſan. 1. iii. p 172. (I) Pag. 288. (er) Pag. 272. () Id. 
auſan. I. vi. p. 344. (e) Sympol. I. viii. quæſt. 4. 
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prize. As he might be victor. more than once in the 
ſame games, and ſometimes on the ſame day, he might {Wl being 1 
alſo receive ſeveral crowns and palms. of thei 
When the victor had meter the crown and palm, an come t: 
herald, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him through Wl ſion of 
the Stadium, and proclaimed aloud his name and country, drachm 
who paſſed in that kind of review before the people, whillt in the 
they redoubled their acclamations and applauſes at the conſide 
ſight of him. indiger 
When he returned to his own country, the people WW They 1 
came out in a body to meet him, and conducted him ployme 
into the city, adorned with all the marks of his victory, RE The 
and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horſes. He WW brit ap} 
made his entry not through the gates, but through a . was to 
breach purpoſely made in the walls. Lighted torches countr 
| were carried 1 him, and a numerous train followed . to ann 
ll to do honour to the proceſſion. victori 
i 'The Athletick triumph almoſt always concluded with other 
if fcalts made for the victors, their relations, and friends, ME their f 
| either at the expence of the publick, or by particulars, Halica 
who regaled not only their families and friends, but often always 
a great part of the ſpectators. %) Alcibiades, after the vie 
if _—_ ſacrificed to Jupiter, which was always the firlt WWF Ih 
11 care of the victor, treated the whole aſſembly. Leopron the G 
I did the fame, as Athenæus reports, Cr); who adds, that poetry 
| Empedocles of Agrigentum, having conquered in the Pingdat 
1 ſame games, and not having it in Ris power, being a games 
I! Pythagorean, to regale the people with fleſh or fiſh, he whoſe 
cauſed an ox to be made of a paſte, compoſed of myrrh, | deed, 
| incenſe, and all forts of ſpices, of which pieces were cham} 
if given to all who were preſent. enthu 
| One of the moſt honourable privileges granted to the Prince 
| athletick victors, was the right of taking place at the port t 
| publick games. At Sparta it was a cuſtom for the king himſc 
| to take them with him in military expeditions, to fight the ſa, 
| near his perſon, and to be his guard ; which, with reaſon, the gc 
was judged very honourable. Another privilege, in victor 


which 


| | (7) Plut, in Alcib, p. 196. (r) Lib. i. p. 3. 
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which the uſeful united with the honourable, was that of 


being maintained for the reſt of their lives at the expence 
| of their country. / That this expence might not be- 


come too chargeable to the ſtate, Solon reduced the pen- 


8 fon of a victor in the Olympick games to hve hundred 
drachmas, (/); in the Iſthmian to an hundred %; and 
in the reſt in proportion. 


| The victor and his country 
conſidered this penſion leſs as a relief of the champion's 
indigence, than as a mark of honour and diſtinction, 


They were alſo exempted from all civil offices and em- 


. 


5 
E victorious. "The chariot-race had the preference to all 
other games. 
| their facts by the Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſeus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pauſanias, almoſt 
always expreſs the Olympiad by the name and country of 
che victors in that race. 


* 
2 


ployments. 
The celebration of the games being over, one of the 


© firſt applications of the magiſtrates, who preſided in them, 


; 


DSP Eu 


was to inſcribe, in the publick regiſter, the name and 


country of the Athletæ who had carried the prizes, and 
to annex the ſpecies of combat in which they had been 


From whence the hiſtorians, who date 


'The ee of the vi orious Athletæ were amongſt 


the Greeks one of the principal ſubjects of their lyrick 
poetry. We find, that all the odes in the four books of 
Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes its title from the 


games, in which the combatants ſignalized tliemſelves, 
whoſe victories thoſe poems celebrate. The poet, in- 
deed, frequently enriches his matter, by calling in to the 
champion's aſſiſtance, incapable alone of inſpiring all the 
enthuſiaſm neceſſary, the aid of the gods, heroes, and 
princes, who have any relation to his ſubject; and to ſup- 
port the flights of imagination, to which he abandons 
himſclf. Before Pindar, the poet Simomides practiſed 
the ſame manner of writing, intermingling the praiſes of 
the gods and heroes with thoſe of the champions, whoſe 
victories he ſang. {x} It is related upon this head, that 
one 


0 Diog. T.1ert. in Solon. p. 37. (1) 250 Huren. (i] 50 livres. 
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one of the victors in boxing, called Scopas, having agrecd 
with Simonides for a poem upon his victory, the poet ac- 
cording to cuſtom, ae having given the higheſt praiſe; 
to the champion, expatiates in a long digreilion to the 
honour of Catitor and Pollux. Scopas, ſatisfied in ap. 
pearance with the performance of Simonides, paid him 
however only the third part of the ſum agreed on, re- 
terring him for the remainder tothe Tyndarides, whom 
he had celebrated ſo well. And he was well paid their 
part in effect, if we may belicve the {ſequel : for, at the 
feaſt given by the champion, whilſt the gueſts were at 
table, a ſervant came to Simonides, and told him, that 
two men, covered with duſt and ſweat, were at the door, 
and deſired to ſpeak with him in all haſte. He had 
ſcarcely ſet his * out of the chamber, in order to go 
to them, when the roof fell in, and cruſhed the champion 
with all his gueſts to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of 
the champions. Statues were erected to the vidors, 
eſpecially in the Olympick games, in the very place 
where they had been crowned, and ſometimes in that of 
their birth alſo ; which was commonly done at the ex- 
pence of their country. Amongſt the {tatnes which adorn- 
ed Olympia, were thoſe of ſeveral children of ten or 
twelve vears old, who had obtained the prize at that age 
in the Olympick games. They did not only raiſe ſuch 
monuments to the champions, but to the very horſes, to 
whoſe ſwiftneſs they were indebted for the Agoniſtick 
crown: And // Pauſanias mentions one, which was 
erected in honour of a mare, called Aura, whoſe hiſtory 
is worth repeating. Phidolas, her rider, having fallen 
off in the beginning of the race, the mars contmned to 
run in the fame manner as if he had been upon her back. 
She outſtriped all the reſt, and upon the ſound of the 
trumpets, which was uſual toward the end of the race 


courage, turned round the goal; and, as if ſhe had been 
ſenſible of the victory, preſented herſelf before the judge 
5 0 


) Lib. vi. p. 368. 
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Jof the games. The 7ZElians declared Phidolas victor, 


mare, that had ſerved him ſo well. 


| The different taſie of the Greeks and Romans, in regard to 
| publick ſhows. - 


Brok I make an end of obferving upon the com- 
E bats and games, ſo much in eſtimation amongſt the 
Grecks, I beg the reader's permiſſion to make a reflection, 
that may ſerve to explain the different characters of the 
{ Greeks and Romans, with regard to this ſubject. 

The moſt common entertainment of the latter, at 
E which the fair ſex, by nature tender and compaſiionate, 
| were preſent in throngs, was the combats of the gladia- 
tors, and of men with bears and lions; in which the 
| cries of the wounded and dying, and the abundant effu- 
of W fion of human blood, ſupplied a grateful ſpectacle for a 


is whole people, who feaſted their cruel eyes with the ſavage 

ice pleaſure of ſeeing men murder one another in cool blood; 

of W and in the times of the perſecutions, with the tearing in 

x- pieces of old men and infants, of women and tender vir- 

n- gins, whoſe age and weakneſs are apt to excite com- 

or pation in the hardeſt hearts. 

ge In Greece theſe combats were abſolutely unknown, 

ch and were only introduced into ſome cities after their ſub- 

to jection to the Roman people. 2 The Athenians, how- 

> ever, whoſe diſtinguiſhed characteriſticks were benevo- 
4 lence and humanity, never admitted them into their city; 

ry and when it was propoſed to introduce the combats of 
en the gladiators, that they might not be outdone by the 

to Corinthians in that point, Fir throw dawn, cried out 

k. an * Athenian ſrom the midſt of the affetnbly, he altar, 
he creed above a thouſand years age by our anceſtors 16 
ce Mer CY. 5 Is 

id It muſt be allowed, in this reſpect, that the conduct 

en and wiſdom of the Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to that 


es of 
(x) Lucian in vit. Demonact. p. 1014. 
* I was Demonax, a celebrated had been. He flouriſhed in the reign 
phileſopher, Whoſe diſciple Lucian of Marcus Aurelius. 


E with permiſſion to erect a monument to himſelf and the 
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of the Romans. I ſpeak of the wiſdom of Pagan: 


Convinced that the multitude, too much governed by the 
objects of ſenſe to be ſufficiently amuſed and entertained 
with the pleaſures of the underſtanding, could be delight. 
ed only with ſenſible objects, both nations were ſtudious 
to divert them with games and ſhows, and ſuch external 


contrivances as were proper to affect the ſenſes. In the 


inſtitution of which, each follows its peculiar genius and 
diſpoſition. 
he Romans, educated in war, and accuſtomed to 
battles, retained notwithſtanding the politeneſs upon which 
they piqued themſelves, ſomething of their ancient fero- 
city; and hence it was, that the effuſion of blood, and 
the murders exhibited in their publick ſhows, far from 
inſpiring them with horror, was a grateful entertainment 
to them. | 
The inſolent pomp of triumphs flows from the ſame 
ſource, and argues no leſs inhumanity. To obtain this 
honour, it was neceſſary to prove, that eight or ten thou- 
ſand men at leaſt had been killed in battle. The ſpoils 
which were carried with ſo much oſtentation, proclaimed, 
that an infinity of honeſt families had been reduced to the 
utmoſt miſery. The innumerable troop of captives had 
been free perſons a few days before, and were often diſ- 
tinguiſhable for honour, merit, and virtue. The repre- 
{ſentation of the towns that had been taken in the war ex- 


plained, that they had ſacked, plundered, and burnt, the 


moſt opulent cities; and either deſtroyed, orenflaved their 
inhabitants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman, than 


to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot of a 


Roman citizen, and to inſult their misfortunes and humi- 
Hation in that publick manner. 

(a) The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, 
where the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands 
and legs, could proceed only from an haughty fiercene!s 
of diſpoſition, and an inhuman pride, that Ar 4 delight in 
immortaliſing the ſhame and ſorrow of ſubjected nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more 

model!, 
(«) Plut. in Quæſt. Rom. p. 273. 
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modeſt. They erected trophies indecd, but of wood, 
Ja matter little durable, which would ſoon conſume ; and 
moſe it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's reaſon for 
E this is admirable *. After time had deſtroyed and obli- 
terated the marks of ditfenfion and enmity, that had 
divided the people, it would have been the exceſs of odi- 
E 01s and barbarous animoſity, to have thought of re-eſta— 


liſhing them, and to have perpetuated the remembrance 
of ancient quarrels, which could not be buried too ſoon 
in ſilence and oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of 


ſtone and braſs, ſince ſubſtituted to thoſe of wood, re- 


fle& no honour upon thoſe who introduced the cuſtom. 
) Jam pleaſed with the grief of Ageſilaus's coun- 


tenance, after a conſiderable victory, wherein a great 


number of his enemies, that is to ſay, of Greeks, were 


leſt upon the field, and to hear him utter, with ſighs and 
groans, theſe words, fo full of moderation and humanity : / 


| « Oh! unhappy Greece, to deprive thyſelf of ſo many 
| © brave citizens, and to deſtroy thoſe who had been 


« ſuflicient to have conquered all the Barbarians !”? 
The ſame ſpirit of moderation and humanity prevailed 


| in the publick ſhows of the Greeks. Their feſtivals had 


nothing mournful or afflictive in them. Every thing in 
thole fealts tended to delight, friendſhip, and harmony: 
and in that conſiſted one of the greateſt advantages which 
reſulted to Greece, from the ſolemnization of theſe games. 
The republicks, ſeparated by diſtance of country, and 
dverſity of intereſts, having the opportunity of meeting 
from time to time, in the ſame place, and in the midſt of 
rco:cing and feſtivity allied theniſelves more ſtrictly with 
one another, apprized each other againit the Barbarians 
and the common enemies of their liberty, and made 


up their differences by the mediation of tome neutral 


ltate in alliance with them. The fame language, man- 
ners, ſacrifices, exerciſes, and worthip, all conſpired to 
unite the ſeveral little ſtates of Greece into one great and 

formidable 
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(4) Plut. in Lacon. Apoplichegm. p. 211. 
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formidable nation; and to preſerve amongſt them the 
fame diſpoſition, the ſame principles, the fame zeal tr 
their liberty, and the ſame pailion for the arts ad 
ſciences. 


Of the prizes of wit, and the ſhows and repreſentutinu 
of the theatre. | 


I Have referved for the concluſion of this head 
another kind ot competition, which does not at all de- 
pend upon the ſtrength, activity, and addreſs of the body, 
and may be called with reaſon the combat of the mind; 
wherein the orators, hiſtorians, and poets, made trial of 
their capacities, and ſubmitted their productions to the 
cenſure and judgement of the publick. I he emulation 
in this fort of diſpute was moit lively and ardent, as the 
victory in queition might juſtly be deemed to be infinitely 
ſuperior to all the others, becauſe it affects the man more 
nearly, is founded in his perſonal and internal qualities, 
and decides the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are 
advantages we are apt to aſpire at with the utmoſt viva- 
City and paſſion, and of which we are leaſt of all in- 
clined to renounce the glory to others. 

It was a great honour, and at the ſame time a moſt 
ſenſible 2 for writers, who are generally fond of 
fame and applauſe, to have known how to reconcile the 
voices in their favour of ſo numerous and ſelect an aſſem- 
bly, as that of the Olympick games; in which were 
preſent all the fineſt geniuſſes of Greece, and all the belt 
Judges of the excellency of a work. This theatre was 
equally open to hiſtory, eloquence, and poetry. 

e) Herodotus read his hiſtory in the Olympick games 
to all Greece, aſſembled at them, and was heard with 
ſuch applauſe, that the names of the nine Muſes were 


given to the nine books which compoſe his work; and 


the people cried out wherever he paſſed, That is he, ul 
has wrote our hiſtory, and celebrated our glorious ſucceſſes 
againſt the Barbarians ſo excellently. Al 


(e) Lucian, in Herod. p. 622, 
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All who had been 88 at the games, did afterwards 
make every part of Greece reſound with the name and 


$ cory of this illuſtrious hiſtorian. 


Lucian, who writes the fact I have repeated, adds, 
that after the example of Herodotus, many of the ſophiſts 
and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read the harangues 


ot their compoſing ; finding that the ſhortett and moſt 
certain method of acquiring a great reputation in a little 
ume. 


% Plutarch obſerves, that Lyſias the famous Athenian 


orator, contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a 
ſpecch in the Olympick games, wherein he congratulated 
the Greeks upon their reconciliation with each other, and 
their having united to reduce the power of Dionyſus 
me Tyrant, as upon the greateſt action they had ever 
done. | 


e We may judge of the —— of the poets to ſigna- 


| lize themſclves in theſe ſolemn games, from that of 
Dionyſius himſelf. That prince, who had the fooliſh 


vanity to believe himſelf the moſt excellent poet of his 
time, appointed readers, called in the Greek s, 
{ Rhapſodi}ts ) to read ſeveral pieces of his compoling at 
Olympia. When they began to pronounce the verſes of 
the royal poet, the ſtrong and harmonious voices of the 
rcaders occaſioned a profound filence, and they were heard 
at firſt with the greateſt attention, which continually de- 
creaſed as they went on, and turned at laſt into down- 
right horſe-laughs and hooting ; ſo miſerable did the ver- 
ſes appear. (f) He comforted himſelf for this difgrace 
by a victory he gained ſome time after in the feaſt of 
bacchus at Athens, in which he cauſed a tragedy of his 
compolition to be repreſented. 

The diſputes of the poets in the Olympick games 
were nothing, in compariſon with the ardour and emu- 
lation expreſſed by them at Athens; which is what re- 
mains to be ſaid upon this ſubject, and therefore I ſhall 
conclude with it; taking occaſion to give my readers, at 

the 


(7) Plut, de vit. Orat, p. 836. (e) Diod. I. xiv. p. 318. 
VJ) Ibid, 1, xv. p. 384. 8 
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the fame time, a ſhort view of the ſhows and repreſen- 
tations of the theatre of the ancients. "Thoſe, who 
would be more fully informed in this ſubject, will find it 
treated at large in a work lately made publick by the 
reverend father Brumoj, the ſefuit ; a work which 
abonnds with profound knowledge and erudition, and 
with reflections entirely new, deduced from the nature of 
the poems of which it treats. I ſhall make conſiderable 


uſe of that piece, and often without citing it; which is 
not uncommon with me. 


Extraordinary paſſion of the Athenians far the entertain- 
ments of the tage. Emulation of the prets in diſputing 


the prizes in thoſe repreſentations. A ſhort idea of dra- 
matick poetry. 


No people ever expreſſed ſo much ardour and paſſion 
for the entertainments of the theatre as the Greeks, and 
eſpecially the Athenians. The reaſon of which is ob- 
vious : no people ever demonſtrated ſuch extent of genius, 
nor carried fo far the love of eloquence and poeſy, taſte 
for the ſciences, juſtneſs of ſentiments, elegance of ear, 
and delicacy in all the refinements of language. A 

oor woman, who ſold herbs at Athens, diſtinguiſhed 
heophraſtus to be a ſtranger, by a ſingle word whch he 
made uſe of in expreſſing himſelf. The common peo- 
ple got the tragedies of Furipides by heart. The genius 
of every nation expreſſes itſelf in the people's manner of 
paſſing their time, and in their For ae The great 
employment and delight of the Athenians were to amuſe 
themſelves with works of wit, and to judge of the 
dramatick pieces, that were acted by the publick autho- 
rity ſeveral times a year, eſpecially at the feaſts of Bac- 
chus, when the tragick and comick poets diſputed for the 
prize. The former uſed to preſent four of their pieces 
at a time; except Sophocles, who did not think fit to 
| continue ſo laborious an exerciſe, and confined himſelf to 
| one performance, when he diſputed the prize. 8 
e 
| * Attica anus Theophraſtum, notata unius affeQatione verbi, hol- 
| hominem alioqui diſertiſſimum, an- pitem dixit. t. I. viii, c. J. 
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The ftate appointed judges, to determine upon the 
merit of the tragick or comick pieces, before they were 
repreſented in the ſeſtivals. They were acted betore 
them in the preſence of the people ; but — 
with no great preparation. The judges gave their ſuf- 
frages, and that performance, which had the moſt 
voices, was declared victorious, received the crown as 
ſuch, and was received with all poſlible pomp at the 
expence of the republick. This did not, however, ex- 
clude ſuch pieces as were only in the ſecond or third 
claſs. The beſt had not always the preference: For 
what times were exempt from party, caprice, igno- 
rance, and prejudice ? (8) Alian is very angry with the 
judges, who, in one of theſe diſputes, gave only the 
ſecond place to Euripides. He accuſes them of judging 
cither without capacity, or of giving their voices for 
hire. It is eaſy to conceive the warmth and emulation, 
which theſe diſputes and publick rewards excited 
amongſt the poets, and how much they contributed to 
the perfection, to which Greece, carried dramatick 
performances. 

The dramatick poem introduces the perſons them- 
ſelves, ſpeaking and acting upon the ſtage : In the 
epick, on the contrary, only the poet relates the dif- 
terent adventures of his characters. It is natural to 
be delighted with fine deſcriptions of events, in which 
illuſtrious perfons and whole nations are intereſted ; 
and hence the epick poem had its origin. But we are 
quite differently affected with hearing thoſe perſons 
themſelves, 2's 4 being confidents of Wa moſt ſecret 
ſentiments, and auditors and ſpectators of their reſo- 
lutions, enterprizes, and the happy or unhappy events, 
attending them. To read and fee an action are quite 
different things. We are infinitely more, moved with 
what is ated than with what we read. The ſpectator, 
agreeably deceived by an imitation ſo nearly approaching 
lite, miſtakes the picture for the original, and thinks the 
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object real. This gave birth to dramatick poetry, which 
includes tragedy and comedy. 

To theſe may be added the ſatyrick poem, which 
derives its name from the ſatyrs, rural gods, who were 
the chief characters in it; and not from the ſatire, a 
kind of abuſive poetry, which has no reſemblance to this, 
and is of a much later date. The ſatyrick poem was 
neither tragedy nor comedy, but ſomething between 
both, participating of the character of each. The 
poets, who diſputed the prize, generally added one of 
theſe pieces to their tragedies, to allay the grave and 
ſolemnity of the one, with the mirth and pleaſantry of the 
other. There is but one example of this ancient poem 
come down to us, which is the Cyclops of Euri- 

ides. 

5 I ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to tragedy and 
comedy; which had both their origin amongſt the 
Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their own 
growth, of which they could never have enough. Athens 
was remarkable for an extraordinary appetite of this kind. 
Theſe two poems, which were a long time comprized 
under the general name of tragedy, received there by 
degrees ſuch improvements, as at length raiſed them to 
their laſt perfection. 


The origin and progreſs of tragedy. Poets who excelled 
in it at Athens; AESCHYLus, SOPHOCLES, and Eu- 
RIPIDES. 


THERE had been many tragick and comick poets 
before Theſpis; but as they had altered nothing in 
the original rude form of this poem, Theſpis was the 
firſt that made any improvement in it, he was generally 
eſteemed its inventor. Before him, tragedy was 10 
more than a jumble of buffoon tales in the comick 
ſtyle, intermixed with the ſinging of a chorus in praiſe 
of Bacchus; for it is to the feaſts of that god, cele- 
brated at the time of the vintage, that tragedy owes its 


birth, 
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( La tragedie, informe & groſſiere en naiſſant, 
N'etoit qu'un ſimple choeur, ou chacun en danſant, 
Et du dieu des raiſins entonnant les louanges, 
S'efforgoit dattirer de fertiles vendanges. 

La, le vin & la joie eveillant les eſprits, 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix. 


Formleſs and groſs did tragedy ariſe, 

A ſumple chorus, rather mad than wiſe ; 

Fir fruitful vintages the dancing throng 

Roar'd to the gad of grapes a drunken ſong : 
Mild mirth and wine ſuſtuin'd the frantick note, 
And the beſt finger had the prize, a goat. 


Theſpis made ſeveral alterations in it, which Horace 
ſcribes after Ariſtotle, in his Art of Poetry. The * 


firſt was to carry his actors about in a cart, whereas 
before they uſed to ſing in the ſtreets, wherever chance 
led them. Another was to have their faces ſmeered over 
with wine-lees inſtead of acting without diſguiſe as at 


I 


t. He alſo introduced a character among the chorus, 


vrho, to give the actors time to reſt themſelves and to 
take breath, repeated the adventures of ſome illuſtrious 
perſon; which recital, at length, gave place to the ſub- 
jects of tragedy. 


(:) Theſpis fut le premier, qui barbouille de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuſe folie, 

Et d'acteurs mal ornes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amuſa les paſſans d'un ſpectacle nouveau. 


Firſt 
| (5) Bolieau Art. Poet. Cant. iii. | 
Ignotum tragicæ genus invenifle.camanz 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, | 
Quee canerent agerentique peruncti fæcibus ora, $I 
1 Hor, de Art, Poet, 
en Theſpis firſt expo3'd the tragick muſe 
Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, 
Where ghaſtly faces, ſmeer'd with lees of wine 
Frigbted the children, and amus'd the crowd. 


1) Bolieau Att. Poet. Cant. iii, 
1 


Roſcom. Art of Poet, | 


* b * 
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Firſt Theſprs, ſmeer'd with lees, and vid of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart ; 
And as his tawdry actors drove about, 
The fight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout, 


(+) Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. That wi: 
legiſlator, upon ſeeing his pieces performed, expreſſed hi 
diſlike, by ſtriking his aff againſt the ground ; appre- 
hending, that theſe poetical fictions, and idle ſtories, from 
mere theatrical repreſentations, would ſoon become 
matters of importance, and have too great a ſhare in al 
publick and private affairs. 

It is not ſo eaſy to invent, as to improve the inven- 
tions of others. The alterations Theſpis made in tn. 
gedy, gave room for A\chylus to make new and more 
conſiderable of his own. He was born at Athens, in 
the firſt year of the ſixtieth Olympiad (1). He took 
upon him the profeſſion of arms, at a time when the 
Athenians reckoned almoſt as many heroes as citizens. 
He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Pla- 
tæa, where he did his duty. But his diſpoſition called 
him elſewhere, and put him upon entering into another 


courſe, where no lels glory was to be acquired(m) ; and | 


where he was ſoon without any competitors. As a fu- 
perior genius, he took upon him to reform, or rather to 
create tragedy anew ; of which he has, in conſequence, 
been always acknowledged the inventor and father. 
Father Brumoi, in a diftertation which abounds with wit 
and good ſenſe, explains the manner in which Æſchylis 
conceived the true idea of tragedy from Homer's epick 
poems. That poet himſelf uſed to ſay, that his works 


were only copies in relievo of Homer's draughts in tie 


Tliad and Odyſſey. | 
Tragedy therefore took a new form under him. He 
gave * maſks to his actors, adorned them with robes and 
trains, 
A. M. 3464. Ant. J. C. 540. (-m) A. M. 3514. Ant. J. C. 100 
* Poſt hunc perſonæ + 1 repertor honeſtæ NEUE 
AÆſchylus, & modicis inftravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumgue loq ui, nitique cothurno, Hor, de Art. += 
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trains, and made them wear buſkins. Inſtead of a cart, 

he erected a theatre of a moderate extent, and en- 

tirely changed their ſtyle; which from being merry 

and burleſque, as at firſt, became majeſtick and ſe- 
rious. a | 


8 Eſchyle dans le chveur jetta les perſonages ; 
un maſque plus honnète habilla les viſages: 
Sur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſsẽ 

Fit paroitre VaCteur d'un brodequin chauſse. 


From Æſchylus the chorus learnt new grace: 

He veiPd with decent maſks the actors face, 

Taught him in buſkins firſt ts tread the ſtage, 
And rais'd à theatre to pleaſe the age. 


But that was only the external part or body of tra- 
gedy, Its foul, which was the moſt important and 
eſſential addition of /Eſchylus, conſiſted in the vivacity 
and ſpirit of the action, ſuſtained by the dialogue of the 
perſons of the drama introduced by him ; in the artful 
working up of the greater paſſions, eſpecially of terror 
and pity, that, by alternately aſflicting and agitating the 
ſoul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a grateful 
pleaſure and delight from that very trouble — emo- 
tion; in the choice of a ſubje & great, noble, affecting. 
and contained within the due bounds of time, place, and 
action: in fine, it is the conduct and diſpoſition of the 
whole piece, which, by the order and harmony of its 


tegues, holds the mind of the ſpectator in ſuſpence till 
ite cataſtrophe, and then reſtores him his tranquillity, 
and diſmiſſes him with ſatisfaction. 
The chorus had been eſtabliſhed before MÆſchylus, 
as it compoſed alone, or next to alone, What was then 
This Afchylus (whHth indignation) ſaw, 
And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 
Bringht viears (in a civiller diſguife) 
And taught men how to ſpeat, and how to aft, Roſcom. Art of Poet. 


; (2 Boileau Art, Poet. 
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Firſt Theſpis, ſmeer'd with lees, and vcid of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart ; 

And as his tawdry actors drove about, 
The fight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout. 


(+) Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. That wif: 
legiflator, upon ſeeing his pieces performed, expreſſed hi; 
diſlike, by itriking his ſtaff againſt the ground; appre- 
hending, that theſe poetical fictions, and idle ſtories, from 
rgere theatrical repreſentations, would ſoon become 
matters of importance, and have too great a ſhare in all 
publick and private affairs. 

It is not ſo eaſy to invent, as to improve the inven- 
tions of others. The alterations Theſpis made in tra- 
gedy, gave room for Aſchylus to make new and more 
conſiderable of his own. He was born at Athens, in 

He took 
upon him the profeſſion of arms, at a time when the 
Athenians reckoned almoſt as many heroes as citizens. 
He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Pla- 
tæa, where he did his duty. But his diſpoſition called 
him elſewhere, and put him upon entering into another 
courſe, where no leſs glory was to be acquired(m) ; and 
where he was ſoon without any competitors. As a ſu- 
perior genius, he took upon him to reform, or rather to 
create tragedy anew ; of which he has, in conſequence, 
been always acknowledged the inventor and father. 
Father Brumoi, in a differtation which abounds with wit 
and good ſenſe, explains the manner in which Eſchylus 
conceived the true idea of tragedy from Homer's epick 
poems. That poet himſelf uſed to ſay, that his works 


were only copies in relievo of Homer's draughts in the 


Iliad and Odyſſey. 

Tragedy therefore took a new form under him. He 
gave * maſks to his actors, adorned them with robes and 
: trains, 

65 A. M. 3440. Ant. J. C. 564. Plut. in Solon. p. 95. 

4) A. M. 3464. Ant. J. C. 540. (m) A. M. 3514. Ant. J. C. 490. 

* Poſt hunc perſonæ pallæque repertor honeſtæ 

Aſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loq ui, nitique cothurno, Hor, de Art. ** 
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trains, and made them wear buſkins. Inſtead of a cart, 
he erected a theatre of a moderate extent, and en- 
tirely changed their ſtyle; which from being merry 
and burteſque, as at firſt, became majeſtick and ſe- 


h! A 
12 4 


| pleaſure and delight from that very trouble an 


tious. , | 
$ 


(n) Eſchyledans le chreur jetta les perſonages ; 
D'un maſque plus honnete habilla les viſages : 
Sur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſsẽ 

Fit paroitre l'acteur d'un brodequin chauſse. 


From Æſcbylus the chorus learnt new grace: 

He veil'd with decent maſks the actor's face, 

Taught him in buſkins firſt is tread the ſtage, 
And rais'd a theatre to pleaje the age. 


But that was only the external part or body of tra- 
ody. Its foul, which was the molt important and 
eſſential addition of /Eſchylus, conſiſted in the vivacity 
and ſpirit of the action, ſuſtained by the dialogue of the 
perſons of the drama introduced by him ; in the artful 
working up of the greater paſlions, eſpecially of terror 
and pity, that, by alternately aſflicting and agitating the 
ſoul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a grateful 
T emo- 
tion ; in the choice of a ſubje & great, noble, affecting. 
aud contained within the due bounds of time, place, and 
action ; in fine, it is the conduct and diſpoſition of the 
whole piece, which, by the order and harmony of its 
parts, and the happy connection of its incidents and in- 
rogues, holds the mind of the ſpectator in ſuſpence till 
ite cataſtrophe, and then reſtores him his tranquillity, 
and diſmiſſes him with ſatisfaction. 

The chorus had been eltabliſhcd: before MÆſchylus, 
a< it compoſed alone, or next to alone, what was then 
This Aſchylus (a2 indignation) ſaw, | 

And built a flage, found out a decent dreſs, 

Bringht viears (in a Civiller diſguiſe) 

And taught men how to ſpeat, and hw to af, Roſcom. Art of Poet. 
( Boileau Art, Poet. 
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called tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, but, q 
the contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, to ſing x; 

. ; ; ig 4 
chorus between the acts. Thus it ſupplied the inter 
ol reſting, and was a kind of perſon of the drama, em. 
ployed “ either in giving uſeful counſels and faly. 
tary inſtructions, in eſpouſing the party of innocence 
and virtue, in being the depoſitory of ſecrets, and the 
avenger of violated religion, or to ſuſtain all thoſ 
characters at the ſame time, according to Horace. The 
coryphæus, or principal perſon of the chorus, ſpoke fur 
the reſt. 

In one of 2 pieces, called the Eumenides, 
the poet repreſents Oreſtes at the bottom of the ſtage, 
ſurrounded by the furics, laid aſleep by Apollo. Their 
figure muſt have been extremely horrible, as it js related, 
that upon their waking and appearing tumultuouſ}y 
on the theatre, where they were to act as a chorus 
ſome women miſcarried with the ſurpriſe, aud ſeveral 
children died of the fright. The chorus at that 
time conſiſted of fifty actors. After this accident, it was 
reduced to fifteen by an expreſs law, and at length to 
twelve. 

I have obſerved that one of the alterations made by 
A ſchylus in tragedy, was the maſk worn by his actors. 

Theſe 

* AQoris partes chorus officiumque virile 

Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propoſito conducat, & hæreat apte. 
Ille bonis faveatque, & concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet, menſze brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque & apertis otia portis. 
Ille regat commiſſa, deoſque precetur & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


— 


Hor. de Art. Pet. 
The chorus ſbouid ſupply what action wants, 


And hath a generous and manly part; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honey, 
And ftri& obſervance Fg impartial /aws, 
Scbriety, ſecurity, and peace, 
And begs the gods to turn blind Fortune's wheel, 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud; 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the atts, 
But what ſeme way conduces ts the plot, 
Roſcom. Art of Poetry tranilz!. 
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E' Theſe dramatick maſks had no reſemblance to ours, 
which only cover the face, but were a kind of caſe for 
the whole head, and which, beſides the features, repte— 
ſented the beard, the hair, the ears, and even the otna- 
ments uſed by women in their head-drefſes. "Theſe 

nce F maſks varied according to the different picces that were 
1 


the WF acted. I'hey ate treated at large in a diſſertation ot Mr. 
ofe WF Boindin's, inſerted in the Memoirs of the Academy ot 
| he elles Lettres (o). 


tor I could never comprehend, as I have obſerved elſe. 
E where (p) in ſpeaking of pronunciation, how maſks 


des came to continue ſo long upon the {tage of the ancients ; 
ge, WB for certainly they could not be uſed, without confider- 
cir @ ably flattening the ſpirit of the action, which is princi- 
ted, | pally expreſſed in the countenance, the feat and mirror 
uſly q of what palled in the ſoul. Does it not often happen, 


that the blood, according to its being put in motion by 
different paſſions, ſometimes covers the face with a 
ſudden and modeſt bluſh, ſometimes outflames it with 
the heats of rage and fury, ſometimes retires, leaving 
lit pale with fear, and at others, diffuſes a calm and 
E amiable ſerenity over it? All theſe affections are ſtrongly 
E imaged and diſtinguiſhed in the lineaments of the face. 
The maſk deprives the features of this energy of lan- 
age, and of that life and ſoul, by which 1t is the 
tichful interpreter of all the ſentimerits of the heart. I 
co not wonder, therefore, at Cicer9's remark upon the 
Fiction of Roſcius “. © Our anceſtors (fays he,) were 
better judges than we are, They could not wholly 
| © approve even Roſcius himſelf, whilt he performed 
in a maſk.” | 

Aſchylus was in the ſole poſſeſſion of the glory of 
the ſtage, with almoſt every voice in his favour, when 
4 voung rival made his appearance to diſpute the palm 
Fiih him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 
E Colonos, a town in Attica, in the ſecond year of the 
F 2 ä eventy- 
e) Vol. IV. (p) Manner of teaching, &e. Vol, IV. 


* Quo melius noſtri illi ſenes, perſonatum, ne Reſcium, Lis, iii. 
i'Rm, magnopere laudabant qui de Orat. n. 221. 
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ſeventy-firſt Olympiad. His father was a blackſmith, 


or one who kept people of that trade to work for him, 
His firſt eſſay was a maſter-piece. When, _ the 


occaſion of Cymon's having found the bones of Theſeus, 
and their being brought to Athens, a diſpute between 
the tragick poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the 
lifts with Eſchylus, and carried the prize againſt him. 
The ancient victor, laden till then with the wreaths he 
had acquired, believed them all loſt by failing of the 
laſt, and withdrew in diſguſt into Sicily to king Hiero, 
the protector and patron of all the learned in diſgrace at 
Athens. He died there ſoon after in a very ſingular 
manner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay aſleep 
in the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his 
bald head for a ſtone, let a tortoiſe fall upon it, which 
killed him. Of ninety, or at leaſt ſeventy, tragedies, 
comps by him, only ſeven are now extant. 

or have thoſe of Sophocles eſcaped the injury of 
time better, though one hundred and ſeventeen in 
number, and according to ſome one hundred and thirty, 
He retained to extreme old age all the force and vigour 
of his genius, as appears from a circumſtance in his 
hiſtory. His children, unworthy of ſo great a father, 
upon pretence that he had Joſt his ſenſes, ſummoned 
im before the judges in order to obtain a decree, that 
his eſtate might be taken from him, and put into their 
bands. He made no other defence, than to read a tra- 
gedy he was at that time compoſing, called ¶dipus at 
Colonos, with which the judges were fo charmed, that 
he carried his cauſe unanimouſly ; and his children, de- 
teſted by the whole aſſembly, got nothing by their ſuit, 
but the ſhame and infamy of ſo flagrant an ingratitude. 
He was twenty times crowned victor. Some fay he 
expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of power 
to recover his breath, after a violent endeavour to pro- 
nounce a long period to the end. Others, that he died 
of joy upon his being declared victor, contrary to his 
expectation. The figure of an hive was placed upon 
his tomb, to perpetuate the name of bee, which had 
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gien him from the ſweetneſs of his verſes: Whence it 
is probable, the notion was derived, of the bees having 
| ſettled upon his lips when in his cradle. () He died tn 
his nineticth year, the fourth of the ninety-third Olym- 
piad, after having ſurvived Euripides fix years, who was 
not ſo old as himſelt. 

(r The latter was born in the firſt year of the ſeventy- 
| fifth Olympiad, at Salamin, whither his father Menetar- 
| chus and mother Clito had retired when Xerxes was pre- 
paring for his great expedition againſt Creece, He ap- 
plied himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, and, amongit others, 
had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his maſter. But the 
danger incurred hy that great man, who was very near 
being made the victim of his philoſophical tenets, inclined 
him to the ſtudy of poetry. He diſcovered in himſelf a 
genius for the drama, unknown to him at firſt; and em- 
ployed it with ſuch ſucceſs, that he entered the liſts with 
the greateſt maſters, of whom we have been ſpeaking. 
i His works ſufficiently denote his profound application 
to philoſophy. They abound with excellent maxims of 
morality; and it is in that view Socrates in his time, 
and + Cicero long after him, ſet ſo high a value upon 
Euripides. | 

One cannot ſufficiently admire the extreme delicacy, 
expreſſed by the Athenian audience on certain occaſions, 
and their ſolicitude to preſerve the reverence due to mora- 
lity, virtue, decency, and juſtice. It is ſurpriſing to ob- 
ſerve the warmth with which they unartimoully reproved 
whatever ſeemed inconſiſtent with them, and called the 
poet to an account for it, notwithſtanding his having the 
beſt founded excuſe, in giving ſuch ſentiments only to 
perſons notoriouſly vicious, and actuated by the moſt 
unjuſt paſſions. | 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a 
pompous panegyrick upon riches, which concluded with 

22 this 
2) A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405. („) A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480. 

* Sententiis denſus, & in iis quæ neſcio: ego certe ſingulos ejus verſus 

' a ſapientibus ſunt pene ipſis oft par. ſingula teltimonia puto. EI. viii. 


Ruintil, I. x. c. 1. J. 14. ad Tamil. 
+ Cui (Euripidi) quantum credas 
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this thought. Riches are the ſupreme gord of human rac, 
and with reaſon excite the admiration of the gods and muy, 
The whole theatre cried ont againſt theſe expreſſions, and 
he would have been baniſhed directly, if he had not de. 
fired the ſenience to be reſpited till the concluſion of the 
piece, in which the advocate for richesperiſhed miſerably, 
tic was in danger of incurring no common income 
niences from an anſwer he makes Hippolitus give his 
mother, upon her repreſenting to him, that he had en- 
gaged bimſelf under an inviolable oath to keep her ſecret, 
My tongue, it is true, pronounced that oath, replied he, bit 
my heart gave no conſent to it. This frivolous diſtinction 
appcarcd to the whole people, as an expreſs contempt of 
the religion and ſanctity of an oath, that tended to baniſh 
all ſincerity and iaith from ſocicty, and the commerce of lite, 
Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy 
called the Phoenicians, and which Cæſar had always in his 
mouth, is no leſs pernicious. If juſtice may be violated 
- at all, it is when a throne is in queſiton ; in other reſpects, 
tet it be duely revered. It is highly criminal in Eteocles, 
or rather in Euripides, ſays Cicero, to make an exception 
in that very point, wherein ſuch violation is the higheſt 
crime that can be committed. Etcocles is a tyrant, and 
ſpcaks like a tyrant, who vindicates his unjuſt conduct by 
a falſe maxim; and it is not ſtrange, that Cæſar, who 
was a tyrant by nature, and equally unjuſt, ſhould app 
the ſentiments of a prince, whom he ſo much reſembled. 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon the 
poct himſelf, and imputing to him as a crime, the having 
advanced ſo pernicious a principle upon the ſtage. 


s) Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 


Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the ſpirit 
of the tragick poets, cauſed three ſtatues of braſs to be 
erected in the name of the people to AEſchylus, Sopho- 
cles, 

() Plut. in vit. x. orat. p. 841. 

*I pſe autem ſocer (Cæſar) in ore nandi gratia violandum eſt; aliis re- 
ſemper Grecos verſus Euripides, de bus pietatem colas. : 
Pheniths habebat, quos dicam ut Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius 
poiero, incondite fortafle, ſed tamen Euripides, qui id unum quod omni- 
ut res pollit intelligi. um ſceleratiſſimum fuerat excepetit. 

Nam, ſi violandum eſt jus, reg» Offic, I. ili. n. 82, 
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cles, and Euripides; and having ordered their works to 
be tranſcribed, he appointed them to be carefully pre- 


ſerved amongſt the publick archives, from whence they 
E were taken from time to time to be read; the players not 
being permitted to repreſent them on the tage. 


The reader expects no doubt, after what has been ſaid 


upon the three pocts, who invented, improved, and Car- 
© ricd tragedy to 1ts perſection, that I ſhould obſerve upon 
the peculiar exccllencies of their ſtyle and character. 
For that I mult refer to Father Brumoi, who will do it 


much better than it is in my power. After having laid 


down, as an undoubted principle, that the epick poem, 


that is to ſay Homer, pointed out the way for the tragick 


poets, and having demonſtrated, by reflections drawn from 


human nature, upon what principles, and by what de- 


8 2 6 
„ 


«gt. Mit 


grees, this happy imitation was conducted to its end, he 
oes on to deſcribe the three poets, upon whom he treats 
in the moſt lively and ſhining colours. 
Tragedy took at firſt from Æſchylus, its inventor, a 
much more lofty {tile than the Iliad ; that 1s, the magnum 
1;qui mentioned by Horace. Perhaps /Efſchylus, who 
was its- author, was too pompous, and carried the tragick 
ſtyle too high. It is not Homer's trumpet, but ſome- 
thing more. His ſounding, ſwelling, gigantick diction 
reſembles rather the beating of drums and the ſhouts of 


battle, than the nobler harmony and ſilver found of the 


trumpet. The elevation and grandeur of his genius 
would not admit him to ſpeak the language of other men, 


ſo that his muſe ſeemed rather to walk in ſtilts, than in 
the buſkins of his own invention. 


Sophocles underſtood much better the true excellence 


of the dramatic ſtyle; He therefore copies Homer more 


cloſely, and blends in his diction that honeyed ſweetnefs, 


from whence he was denominated the Zee, with a gravit 
= 


chat gives his tragedy the modeſt air of a matron com- 


pelled to appear in publick with dignity, as Horace ex- 

preſſes it. 

The ſtyle of Euripides, though noble, is leſs removed 

frorn the familiar; and he ſeems to have affected rather 

the pathetick and the * the nervous and the lofty. 
4 As 
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As Corneille, ſays Mr. Brumoi in another place, after 
having opened to himſelf a path entirely new and un- 
known to the ancients, ſeems like an eagle towering in 
the clouds, from the ſublimity, force, unbroken progres, 
and rapidity of his flight; and, as Racine, in copying 
the ancients in a manner entirely his own, imitates the 
ſwan, that ſometimes floats upon the air, ſometimes riſes, 
then falls again with an excellence of 'motion, and a 

race peculiar to herſelt ; ſo Æſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, have each of them a particular tour and me- 
thod. The firſt, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is 
like a torrent rolling impetuouſly over rocks, foreits, and 
precipieces; the ſecond reſembles a * canal, which flows 
gently through delicious gardens; and the third a river, 
that does not follow its courſe in a continued line, but 
loves to turn and wind his ſilver wave thro' flowery meads 
and rural ſcenes, | 

Mr. Brumoi gives this character of the three poets, to 
whom the Athenian ſtage was indebted for its perfection 
in tragedy. + Eſchylus drew it out of its original chaos 
and contuſion, and made it appear in ſome degree of 
luſtre ; but it {till retained the rude unfiniſhed air of 
things in their beginning, which are generally defective 
in point of art and method. Sophocles and Euripides 
added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The ſtyle of the 
firſt, as has been obſerved, is more noble and majeſtick; of 
the latter, more tender and pathetick ; each perfect in their 
way. In this diverſity of character, it is difficult to reſolve 
which is moſt excellent. The learned have always been 
divided upon this head ; as we are at this day, in regard to 
the two poets of our own nation, whoſe tragedies have 
made our ſtage illuſtrious, and not inferior to that d 
Athens. 

I have 


* I cannot tell whether the idea 1 their motion, are loud, and to be heard 
a canal, that flows gently though afar off, ſeems to me a more ſnitabl 
delicious gardens, may property im- image of that poet, : 

ply the character of Sophecles, which + Tragedias primus in lucem 
is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by noble» Eſchylus protulit : * fublimis, & 
neſs, grandeur, and elewaticn. That. gravis, & grandiloquus ſæpe uſque 
of an impetucus and rapid ſtream, ad vitium : ſed rudis in pleriſque & 
whoſe waves, from the violence incompoſitus. Quintil, I. x. p. 1» 
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I have obſerved, that the tender and pathetick diſtin- 
gui ſhes the compolitions of Euripides, of which Alex- 
ander of Pheræ, the moſt cruel of tyrants, was a proof. 
That barbarous man, upon ſeeing the Troades of Euri- 
pides ated, found himſelf ſo moved with it that he 
quitted the theatre before the concluſion of the play; 

rofeſſing, that he was aſhamed to be ſeen in tears for the 
diſtreſs of Hercules and Andromache, who had never 
ſhown the leaſt compallion for his own citizens, of 
whom he had butchered ſuch numbers. 

When I ſpeak of the tender and pathetick, I would 
not be underſtood to mean a patlion that ſoftens the heart 
into effeminancy, and which, to our reproach, is almoit 
only received upon our ſtage, though rejected by the 
ancients, and condemned by the nations around us of 
greateſt reputation for their genius, and taite of the ſcienecs 
and polite learning. The two great principles for 
moving the pailions amonglt the ancients, were terror 
aud pity (f). And indeed, as we naturally deterinine 
every thing from its relation to ourſelves, to our particu- 
lar intereſt; when we ſee perſons of exatted rank or vir- 
tue linking under great evils, the fear of the like mit- 
fortunes, with which we know that human life is on all 
ſides inveſted, feifes upon us, and from a ſecret impulie 
of ſfelf-love, we find ourſelves ſenſibly affected with the 
diſtreſſes of others: beſides which, the ſharing a“ com- 
mon nature with the reſt of our ſpecies, makes us ſen i- 
ble to whatever befalls them. Upon a cloſe and attentive 
enquiry into thoſe two paſſions they will be found the 
moſt important, active, extenſive, and general affections 
ot the ſoul; including all orders of men, great and {ina}!, 
rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence 
the ancients, accuſtomed to conſult nature, and to take 
her for their guide in all things, conceived terror and com- 
paſlion to be the ſoul of tragedy; and for that tcaſon, 
that thoſe affections ought to prevail in it. The pation 
ot love was in no elſtimation amongſt them, and had ſel- 
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dom any ſhare in their dramatick pieces; though with ns 
it is a received opinion, that they cannot be ſupported 
without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what 
manner this paſſion, which has always been deemed a 
weakneſs and a blemiſh in the greateſt characters, got 
ſuch footing upon our ſtage. Corneille, who was the 
firſt who brought the French tragedy to any perfection, 
and whom all the reſt have followed, found the whole 
nation enamourcd to madneſs of romances, and. little diſ- 
poſed to admire any thing not reſembling them. From 
the deſire of pleaſing his audience, who were at the ſame 
time his judges, he endeavoured to move them in the 
manner they had been accuſtomed to be affected; and by 
introducing love in his ſcenes, to bring them the nearer 
to the predominant taſte of the age for romance. From 
the fame ſource aroſe that multiplicity of incidents, epi- 
ſodes, and adventures, with which our tragick pieces are 
cronded and obſcured ; ſo contrary to probability which 
will not admit ſuch a number of extraordinary and ſur— 
priling events in the ſhort ſpace of four-and-twenty hours; 
o contrary to the {ſimplicity of ancient tragedy ; and ſo 
adapted to conceal, in the aſſemblage of ſo many diffe- 
rent objects, the ſterility of the genius of a poet, more 
intent upon the marvellous, than upon the probable and 
natural. 5 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambick 
to the heroick verſe in their tragedics; not only as at the 
ſirſt it has a kind of dignity better adapted to the ſtage, but 
whilſt it approaches nearer to proſe, retains ſufficienth 
the air of poctry to pleaſe the ear; and yet has too littic 
of it to put the audience in mind of the poet, who ougit 
not to appcar at all in repreſentations, where other per- 
ſons are ſuppoſed to ſpeak and act. Monſieur Dacier 
makes a very juſt reflection in this reſpect. He fays, 
that it is the misfortune of our tragedy to have almoſt 10 
other verſe than what it has in common with epick po- 
try, elegy, paſtoral, ſatyr, and comedy; whereas tix 
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lis inconvenience is highly obvious, in our tragedy; 
which cannot avoid being removed by it from the natural 
and probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and 
queens,” to expreſs themſelves in a pompous ſtrain in 
tieir familiar converſation, which it would be ridiculous 
to attempt in real life. The giving utterance to the moſt 
impetuous paſſions in an uniform cadence, and by hemi- 
ſüchs and rhimes, would undoubtedly be tedious and 
offenſive to the ear, if the charms of poetry, the elegance 
of expreflion, the ſpirit of the ſentiments, and perhaps, 
more than all of them, the reſiftleſs force of cuſtom, had 
not in a manner ſubjected our reaſon, and illuded our 
jud cement. 

t was not chance, therefore, which ſuggeſted to the 
Greeks the uſe of iambicks in their tragedy. Nature 
uſelf ſeems to have dictated that kind of verſe to them. 
Inſtructed by the ſame unerring guide, they made choice 
ot a different verſification for the chorus, more capable of 
affecting, and of being ſung; becauſe it was neceſſa 
tor the poetry to ſhine out in all its luſtre, whilit the free 
converſation between the real actors was ſuſpended. The 
chorus was an embelliſhment of the repreſentation and a 
relaxation of the audience, and therefore required more 
exalted poetry and numbers to ſupport it, when united 
with mulick and dancing. 


Of the ancient, middle, and new comedy. 


WHILST tragedy aroſe in this manner at Athens, 
comedy, the ſecond ſpecies of dramatick poetry, and 
which, till then, had been much neglected, began to be 
cultivated wich more attention. Nature was the com- 
mon parent to both. We are ſenſibly affected with the 
dangers, diſtreſſes, misfortunes, and, in a word, with 
whatever relates to the lives and conduct of illuſtrious 
perſons ; and this gave birth to tragedy. And we are as 
curious to know the adventures, conduct, and defects of 
our equals; which ſ-pply us with occaſions of laughing, 
and being merry at the cxpence of others. Hence come- 


dy 
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dy derives itſelf; which is properly an image of private 
life. Its deſign is to expats fes and vice upon the 
ſtage, and by affixing ridicule to them, to make them 
contemptible; and conſequently to inſtruct by diverting. 
Ridicule therefore (or, to expreſs the ſame word by 
another, Pleaſantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This poem took at different times three different forms 
at Athens, as well from the genius of the poets, as from 
the influence of the government; which occaſioned vari- 
ous alterations in it. | 

The ancient comedy, fo called“ by Horace, and 

which he dates after the time of Æſchylus, retained ſome- 
thing of 1ts original rudeneſs, and the liberty it had been 
ufcd to take of buffooning and reviling the ſpectators 
from the cart of Theſpis. Though it was become re- 
ular in its plan, and worthy of a great theatre, it had 
not learnt to be more reſerved. It repreſented real tranſ- 
actions with the names, habits, geſtures and likeneſs in 
maſks, of whomſoever it thought fit to ſacrifice to the 
publick diverſion. In a ſtate where it was held good 
pore to unmaſk whatever carried the air of ambition, 
ingularity, or knavery, comedy aſſumed the privilege to 
harangue, reform, and adviſe the * upon the moi 
important occaſions, and intereſts. Nothing was ſpared 
M) a City of ſo much liberty, or rather licence, as Athens 
was at that time. Generals, magiſtrates, government, 
the very gods, were abandoned to the poet's fatyrical 
vein; and all as well received, providing the comedy was 
diverting, and the Attick ſalt not wanting. 

(4) In one of theſe comedies, not only the prieſt of 
Jupiter determines to quit his fervice, becauſe more ſacri- 
fices are not offered to the god; but Mercury himſelf 
comes in a ſtarving condition, to ſeek his fortune amongſt 
mank ind, and offers to ſerve as a porter, futtler, bailiff, 

uide, door-keeper ; in ſhort, in any capacity, rather 
== to return to heaven. In another (x) the ſame gods 
in the extreme want and neceflity, from the birds having 
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, built a city in the air, whereby their proviſions are cut 
e cd, and the ſmoke of incenſe and facrifices prevented 
1 MW tom aſcending to heaven, depute — amballadors in 
the name of Jupiter to conclude a tre of accommoda- 
y | tion with the birds, upon ſuch conditions as they ſhall 

# approve. The chamber of audience, where the three 
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« WW famiſhed gods are received, is a kitchen well-ſtored with 
na WW excellent game of all forts. Here Hercules, deeply ſmit- 
. den with the ſmell of roaſt meat, which he apprehends 
to be more exquilite and nutritious than that of incenſe, 
4 WW devs leave to make his abode, and to turn the ſpit, and 
aut the cook upon occaſion. "The other pieces of 
n Ariſtophanes abound with ſtrokes ſtill more ſatyrical and 
s WM} fevere upon the principal divinities. 
„I am not much ſurprized at the poet's inſulting the 
d gods, and treating them with the utmoſt contempt, from 
Vom he had nothing to fear: But I cannot _ wron- 
n dering at his having brought the moſt illuſtrious and 
e powerful perſons of Athens upon the ſtage, and that he 
d prcſumed to attack the government itſelf without any 


manner of reſpect or reſerve. 

Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the 
general expectation, from the expedition againſt Sphac- 
teria, was looked upon by the people as the greateſt 
captain of that age. Ariſtophanes, to ſet that bad 
man in a true light, who was the ſon of a currier, and a 
currier himſelf, and whoſe rife was owing ſolely to his 
temerity and imprudence, was ſo bold as to make him 
the ſubject of a comedy (y), without being awed by his 
power and reputation: But he was obliged to play the 
part of Cleon himſelf, and appeared for the firſt time 
upon the ſtage in that character; not one of the come- 
dans daring to repreſent him, or to expoſe himſelf to the 
relentment of ſo formidable an enemy. His face was 
ſmeared over with wine-lees; becauſe no workman could 


er | 
ds de found, that would venture to make a maſk reſembling 
ng Cleon, as was uſual when perſons were brought upon the 


ſtage, In this piece he reproaches him with embezzling 
the 
O) The Knights, 
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the publick treaſures, with a violent pailion for bribes ef their 
and preſents, with craft in ſeducing the people, and de. Gti h. 
nies him the glory of the action at SphaCtcria, which he MW ceived 


attributes chiefly to the ſhare his colleague had in it. meddle 

In the Acharmans, he accuſes Lamachus of havins lf 
been made general, rather by bribery than merit. He ment v 
1mputes to him his youth, inexperience, and idlenefs; E monltrz 
at the ſame time that he, and many others, convert to WW their cc 
their own uſe the rewards due only to valour and real WW no othe 
ſervices. He reproaches the republic with their pre- in tine 
ference of the younger citizens to the clder in the govern. MW Auica, 
ment of the ſtate, and the command of armies. Fl. tells nor he. 
them plainly, that when the peace {hall be concluded, being C 
neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many other ſuch and ad 
knaves, al! mentioned by name, ſhall have any ſhare in and pre 
the publick affairs; they being always ready to accuſe Wi tolly ar 
their fellow- citizens of crimes, and to enrich themſelves WW «© care 
by ſuch informations. 


1 Pcrcelve 


LET 


In his comedy called the /7aſps, imitated by Racine MW © and 
in his Plaideurs, he expoſes the mad paſſion of the peo- « tron 
ple for proſecutions and trials at law, and the enormous 4 « and 
juſtice frequently committed in paſſing ſentence and any thi 

5 giving judgment. ; ; WOImel 

The poet (z), concerned to ſee the republick obſti- burleſc 
nately bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, en- WF a ſtate 
deavours to excite in the people a final diſguſt for ſo BF to unt: 
ruinous a war, and to inſpire them with the deſire of a them + 
peace, as much the intereſt of the victors as the van- WM {ary a 
quiſhed, atter a war of ſeveral years duration, equally WF politic! 
perniciovs to each party, and capable of involving all WF wome 
Greece 1n ruin. o tur 

None of Ariſtophanes's pieces explains better his bold- WM {tratio! 
neſs, in ſpeaking upon the moſt delicate affairs of the Th. 
{tate in the crowded theatre, than his comedy called for wc 
Ly ſiſtrata. One of the principal magiſtrates of Athens ſor ar 
had a wife of that name, who is ſuppoſed to have taken and th 
it into her head to compel Greece to conclude a peace. ſee, a 
She relates, how, during the war, the women enquiring that h 

0! 10 per. 
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of their huſbands the reſult of their counſels, and whether 
hey had not reſolved to make peace with Sparta, re- 
he WW ceived no anſwers but imperious looks, and orders to 

meddle with their own atfairs: That, however, they 
Ng perceived plainly to what a low condition the govern- 
e ment was declined: That they took the liberty to re- 
s; W monltrate mildly to their huſbands upon the rathneſs of 


o WW their counſels ; but that their humble repreſentations had 
cal no other effect than to offend and enrage them: That, 
te- WT ii: tine, being confirmed by the general opinion of all 
n- Attica, that there were no longer any men in the ſtate, 


ils WF ror heads for the adminiſtration of affairs, their patience 
ed, being quite exhauſted, the women had thought it proper 
ch and adviſeable to take the government upon themſelves, 
in and preſerve Greece, whether it would or no, from the 
ule WF tolly and madneſs of its reſolves. For her part, ſhe de- 
ves WF © clures, that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion of the city and 

ucaſury, in order, (ſays the) to prevent Piſander 


ne ; « and his confederates, the four hundred adminiſtrators, 
e- from exciting troubles according to their cuſtom, 
Dus « and from robbing the publick as uſual.” (Was ever 
ind any thing ſo bold ?)—She goes on with proving, that the 


women only are capable of retrieving affairs, by this 
burleſque argument; that admitting _— to be in ſuch 
a ſtate of perplexity and confuſion, the ſex, accuſtomed 
to untangling their threads, were the only perſons to ſet 
them right again, as being belt qualified with the neceſ- 
ſary addreſs, temper, and moderation. The Athenian 
politicks are thus made inferior to the abilities of the 
E women, which are only repreſented in a ridiculous light, 
to turn the deriſion upon their huſbands in the admini- 
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d- tration of the government. 
9 Theſe extracts from Ariſtophanes, taken almoſt word 
e 


for word from father Brumoi, ſeemed to me my proper 


ens lor a right underſtanding at once of that poet's character, 
Kel and the genius of the ancient comedy, which was, as we 
ce. lee, a true ſatyr of the moſt poignant and ſevere kind, 
ing that had aſſumed to itſelf an independency from reſpect 


to perſons, and to which nothing was ſacred. It is no 
| wonder 
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wonder that Cicero condemns fo licentious and exceſſi: 
a liberty. It might, ſays he, have been tolerable, had 
it only attacked bad citizens, and ſeditious orators, who 
endeavoured to raiſe commotions in that ſtate, ſuch as 
Cleon, Clephon, and Hyperbolus; but when a Pericles, 
who for many years had governed the commonwealth 
both in war and peace with equal wiſdom and authority 
(he mg have added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo 
the wiſeſt of mankind) is brought upon the (tage to be 
laughed at by the publick, it is as if our Plautus, or 
Nævius, had fallen upon the Scipioes, or Czcilius te- 
viled Marcus Cato in his writings. 

That liberty is {till more offenſive to us, who are born 
in, and live under a monarchical government, which is far 
from being favourable to licence. But without intend- 
ing to juſtity the conduct of Ariſtophanes, which, to judge 
properly of it, is inexcuſable, I think it would be neceſ- 
fary to lay aſide the prejudices of nature, nations, and 
times, and to imagine we live in thoſe remote ages in a 
ſtate purely democratical. We mult not fancy Ariito- 
phanes to have been a perſon of little conſequence in his 
republick, as the comick writers generally are in our 
days. The king of Perſia had a very different idea of 
him. (a) It is a known ſtory, that in an audience of th 
Greek ambaſſadors, his firſt enquiry was after a certain 


comick poet (meaning Ariſtophanes) that put all Greece 


in motion, and gave ſuch effectual counſels againſt hum, 
Ariſtophanes did that upon the gage, which Demoſthenes 
did afterwards in the publick aſſemblies. The poet's te- 
proaches were no leſs animated than the orator's, His 
comedies ſpoke a language that became the councils ol 
the republick. It was addreſſed to the ſame people, 

upon 

(a) Ariſtoph. in Acharn. , 


* Quem illa non attigit, vel potius belli prætuiſſet, violari verſibus, & 
quem non vexavit? Eſta, populares eos agi in ſcena, non plus decuit, 
homines improbus, in remp. fedi- quam fi Plautus noſter voluiſſet, ail 
tioſos, Cleonem, Cleophontem, Hy- Nevius P. & Cn, Scipioni, aut 
perbolum læſit: patiamur Sed Pe- Cæcilius M. Catoni maledicere, Ex 
riclem, cum jam ſuæ civitati maxima fragm, Cic. de Rep, lib, iv. 
auttoritate plutimos annos domi et ; 
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upon the ſame occaſions of the ſtate, the ſame means to 
ſucceſs, and the ſame obſtacles to their meaſures. In 
Athens the whole people were the ſovereign, and each 
of them had an equal ſhare in the ſupreme authority. 
Upon this they were continually intent, were fond of diſ- 
courling themſelves, and of hearing the ſentiments of 
others. The publick affairs were the buſineſs of every 
individual; in which they were delirous of being fully 
informed, that they might know how to conduct them- 
ſelves on every occaſion of war or peace, which frequently 
offered, and to diſtinguiſh upon their own, as well as 


$ upon the deſtiny of their allies, or enemies. Hence roſe 


the liberty, taken by the comick poets, of introducing 
the affairs of the ſtate into their performances. The 
people were ſo far from being offended at it, or at the 
manner in which thoſe writers treated the principal per- 
tons of the ſtate, that they conceived their liberty in ſome 
meaſure to conſiſt in it. 


Three * Ju particularly excelled in the ancient 


comedy; 


upolis, Cratinus, and — The 
6 ave come en- 
tire down to us, and out of the great number of thoſe, 


eleven are all that remain, He flouriſhed in an age when 


& Greece abounded with great men, and was contemporary 


with Socrates and Euripides, whom he ſurvived. uring 
the Peloponneſian war, he made the * figure; lels 
as a writer to amuſe the people with his comedies, than 

Se 2 


* Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque poetæ, 
Atque alii, quorum comcadia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si quis erat dignus defcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Quad mæchus toret, aut Sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famolus ; multa cum libertate notabant, Hor. Sat. IV. J. i. 


With Ariſtophanes“ ſatyrick rage, 

When ancient comedy amus d the age, 

Or Eupolis', or Cratinus' wit ; 

And others that all-licens'd poem writ z 

None, worthy to be ſhewn, eſcap'd the ſcene, 
No publick knave, or thie 4 ty mein ; 

The legſe aduli'rer was drawn fort to fight; 
The fecret murth'rer trembling lurk'd the night; 
Vice play'd itſelf, and each ambitious ſpark ; 
All belly branded with the poet's nor . 
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as a cenſor of the government, retained to reform the 
{tate, and to he almoſt the arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegence, poignancy, and happi— 
neſs of expreflion, or, in a word, that Attick falt and 
{pirit, to which the Roman language could never attain, 
and for * which Ariſtophancs is more remarkable than 
any other of the Greek authors. His particular excel- 
lence was raillery. None ever touched the ridicule in 
characters with ach ſucceſs, or knew better how to con- 
vey it in all its full force to others. But it were necel— 
fary to have lived in his times for a right taſte of his 
works. The ſubtle ſalt and ſpirit of the ancient raillery, 
according to Mr. Brumoi, is evaporated through length 
of time, and what remains of it is become flat and in- 
ſipid to us; though the tharpeit part will retain 10 
vigour throughout all ages. 

2 conſiderable defects are juſtly imputed to this 
poet, which very much obſcure, if not entirely efface bis 
glory. Theſe are, low e and groſs obſcenity; 
which objections have been oppoſed to no purpoſe from 
the character of his audience ; the bulk of which generally 
conſiſted of the poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the peo- 

le, whom however it was as neceflary tc pleaſe, as the 
3 and the rich. The depravity of the inferior 
people's taſte, which once banithed Cratinus and his 
company, becauſe his ſcenes were not groſsly comick 
enough for them, is no excuſe tor N rn as 
Menander could find out the art of changing that gro 
ing taſte, by introducing a ſpecics of comedy, not alto- 
gether ſo modeit as Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, ye 
much chaſter than any before his time. | 

The groſs obſcenities, with which all Ariſtophancs * 
comedies abound, have no excuſe; they only denote an 
exceſſive libertiniſm in the ſpectators, and depravity in 
the poet. The utmoſt ſalt that could have been beſtowed 
upon them, which however is not the cafe, would not 
have atoned for laughing himſelf, or for making ware 

al! 
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* Antiqua comœdia ſinceram illam ſermonis Attici gratiam prope o- 
retinet. Quintil. 
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yh, at the expence of decency and good manners“. 


a Aud in this caſe it may well be ſaid, that it were better 
_ WW © have no. wit at all, than to make fo ill an uſe of it F. 
4 I.. Brumot is very much to be commended for his 
i, having taken care, in giving a general idea of Ariito- 
n phancs's writings, to throw a veil over thoſe arts of 
diem, that might have given oftence to modeſty. 1 hough 
in ſuch behaviour be the indiſpenſable rule of religion, it is 


\_ not always obſerved by thoſe who pique themſelves moſt 
on their erudition, and ſometimes prefer the title of 
is WW Solar to that of Chriſtian. | : 

„ Ihe ancient comedy ſubſiſted till Lyſander's time, 
in who, upon having made himſelf maſter of Athens, 
. changed the form of the government, and put it into the 
us bands of thirty of the principal citizens. Lhe ſatyrical 
| liberty of the theatre was offenſive to them, and there- 
fore they thought fit to put a ſtop to it. The reaſon of 


vis chis alteration is evident, and makes good the reflection 
y; made before upon the privilege of the poets, to criticiſe 
im uich impunity upon the perſons at the head of the eltate. 
us The whole authority of Athens was then inveſted in 
o. WT tyrants. The democracy was aboliſhed. The people 
he had no longer any ſhare in the government. They 
ior Vere no more the prince; their ſovereignty had expired. 
his The right of giving their opinions and ſuffrages upon 
ick affairs of {tate was at an end; nor dared they either in their 
as oon perſons or by the pocts, preſume to cenſure the ſenti- 
* ments and conduct of their maſters. The calling perſons by 
to- cir names upon the ſtage was prohibited: But the poetical 
yet ſpirit ſoon found the ſecret to clude the intention of the 
lau, and to make itſelf amends for the reſtraint it ſuffer- 
ee; Ned in the necellity of uſing feigned names. It then ap- 
N plicd to the diſcovery of the ridicule in known characters, 
in K ach it copied to the life, and from thence acquired the 
* double advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and 
ot the malice of the audience, in a more refined manner : 
1cr3 The 
22 * Nimium riſus pretium eſt, fi + Non pejus duxerim tardi in- 
ſola "90it4t1s impendio coultat, Quintil. genii efle quam mali. Auiintil, lib. i, 


2. vi, e. 111. 


. . 
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The one had the delicate pleaſure of putting the ſped. 
tors upon gueſſing their meaning, and the other of na 
being miſtaken in their ſuppolitions, and of affixing the 
right name to the characters repreſented. Such was the 
comedy, ſince called the A:ddle Comedy, of which there 
are ſome inſtances in Ariſtophanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, why, 
having entirely aſſured himſelf of the empire of Greece 
by the defeat of the Thebans, occaſioned the putting 1 
check upon the licence of the poets, which increaſ4 
daily. From thence the New Czmedy took its birth 
which was only an imitation of private life, and brought 
nothing upon the ſtage with feigned names and ſuppoli- 
titious adventures. 


( Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S'y vit avec plaiſir, ou crut ne s'y pas voir, 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 

D'un avare — tracẽ ſur ſon modele; 

Et mille fois un fat, finement exprime. 
Meconnut le portrait ſur lui-meme forme. 


In this new glaſs, whilft each himſelf ſurvey'd, 
Hie ſat with pe, 2 im ſel 2 ? 
The miſer grinn'd whilſt avarice was drawn, 
Nor thought the faithful likeneſs was his own ; 
His own dear ſelf ns imag'd fool could find. 
But ſaw a thouſand other faps deſign'd. 


This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that 
of Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, or rather 


eighty, according to Suidas, compoſed by him, all d 


which Terence is ſaid to have tranſlated, there remains 
only a few fragments, The merit of the originals may 
be judged from the excellence of their copy. Quintilian 
in ſpeaking of Menander, is not afraid to ſay, that with 
the beauty of his works, and the height of his reputs- 
tion, he obſcured, or rather obliterated, the fame of all th: 

write: 

(5) Boileau Art. Poet, Cant. iii, 
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writers in the ſame way. He obſerves in another paſſage, 

that his own times were not ſo * juſt to his merit as they 

ought to have been, which has Loon the fate of many 

others; but that he was ſufficiently made amends by the 

| favourable opinion of poſterity. And indeed Philemon, 

a comick poet of the ſame age, though prior to him, was 
preferred before him. 


10 The Theatre of the Ancients deſcribed.. 
I HAVE already obſerved, that Æſchylus was the firſt 


E ſuitable decorations. It was at firſt, as well as the am- 
phitheatres, compoſed of wooden planks: but thoſe 
breaking down, by having too great a weight upon them, 
the Athenians, exceſſively enamoured of dramatick re- 
preſentations, were induced by that accident to erect 
thoſe ſuperb ſtructures, which were imitated afterwards 
with ſo much ſplendor by the Roman magnificence. 
What I ſhall ſay of them, has almoſt as much relation 
to the Roman, as the Athenian theatres; and 1s ex- 
tracted entirely from Mr. Boindin's learned diſſertation 


ſubject in all its extent. | 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three 
principal parts; each of which had its peculiar appella- 
ton. The diviſion for the actors was called in general 
the ſcene, or ſtage ; that for the ſpectators was particu- 
larly termed the theatre, which muſt have been of vaſt 


1 * . 
x xtent (4), as at Athens it was capable of containing 
11 of above thirty thouſand perſons ; and the orcheſtra, which 
_ amongſt the Greeks was the place aſſigned for the panto- 


may 
111an, 
with 
puta- 
ill the 


Frites 


mimes and dancers, though at Rome it was appropriated 
0 the ſenators and veſtal virgins. 

The theatre was of a ſemicircular form on one fide, 
and ſquare on the other. The ſpace contained within 


the 
(c) Memoirs of the Acad. of Inſcript. &e. Vol. I. p. 136, &e. 
(4) Strab. 1. ix. p. 393. Herod. |. viii. c. 65. 
* Quidam, fieut Menander, #tatis, judicia ſunt conſceuti. 
vftiora poſterorum, quam ſuæ Nuintil. 4. ini. . 6. | 


founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned with 


upon the theatre of the ancients (c), who has treated the 
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the ſemicircle, was allotted to the ſpectators, and had 
ſeats placed one above another to the top of the building. 
The ſquare part, in the front of it, was the actors di. 
viſion; and in the interval, between both, was the 
orcheſtra. 8 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raiſcd 


ſect, a 
more d 
rented 
| poled l 
as mad; 
and dil 


one upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, The 
and at the ſame time three different ſtories for the ſcars, cent 
From the higheſt of thoſe porticoes the women ſaw th: Wt was cir 
repreſentation, covered from the weather. The reſt of MF form of 
the theatre was uncovered, and all the buſineſs of the MW was div 
ſtage was performed in the open air. | The 
ach of theſe ſtories conſiſted of nine rows of ſeats, N called ti 
including the landing-place, which divided them from t dance 
cach other, and ſerved as a paſſage from fide to fide, Hncers, 
But as this landing-place and paſſage took up the ſpace Wtveen t. 
of two. benches, there were only ſeven to fit upon, and The 
conſequently in each ſtory there were ſeven rows of ſeats. in the f. 
They were from fifteen to eightcen inches in height, and placed. 
twice as much in breadth ; ſo that the ſpeQators had And | 
room to ſit with their legs extended, and without being ]W'vinpho! 
incommoded by thoſe of the people above them, no toot- om its 
boards being provided for them. | the th 
Each of theſe {tories of benches were divided in two I tha 
different manners; in their height by the landing-places, alled th 
called by the Romans Præcinctianes, and in their circum- Nifferent 
fcrences by ſeveral ſtair-caſes, peculiar to each ſtory, Theft 
which interſecting them in right lines, tending towards enes, 3 
the center of the theatre, gave the form of wedges to the died the 
quantity of ſeats between them, from whence they were d was 
called Cunei. | | ont had 
Behind theſe ſtories of ſeats were covered galleries Heng a 
through which the people thronged into the theatre by ele, an 
great ſquare openings, contrived tor that purpoſe in the e ref 
walls next the ſeats, Thoſe openings were called J. The 
toria, from the multitude of the people crowding through Y 
them into their places, d Pulp; 
As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of the Hue, in 


theatre, the Greeks contrived a mcans to ſupply that - 
tcc 


N 
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0 ſect, and to augment the force of the voice, and make it 
g. more diſtinct and articulate. For that purpoſe they in- 
. rentced a kind of large veſſels of copper, which were diſ- 


e poſcd under the ſcats of the theatre, in ſuch a manner, 
as made all ſounds ſtrike upon the ear with more force 
4 W and diſtinction. 
The orcheſtra being ſituated, as I have obſerved, be- 
E tween the two other parts of the theatre, of which one 
he Vas circular, and the other ſquare, it participated of the 
if {WW form of each, and occupied the ſpace between both. It 
be Vas divided into three parts. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable was more particularl 
ts, called the orcheſtra, from a Greek word (e) that ſignifies 
m oo dance. It was appropriated to the pantomimes and 
de. Wlancers, and to all ſuch ſubaltern actors as played be- 
ace Nicen the acts, and at the end of the repreſentations. 
and The ſecond was named Suut dn, from its being ſquare, 
in the form of an altar. Here the chorus was generally 

laced, 
And in the third the Grecks generally beſtowed their 
ymphony, or band of mufick. They callad it v7orximoy, 
ſrom its being ſituate at the principal part of the bottom 
| the theatre, which they {tiled the ſcenes, 

| ſhall deſcribe here this third part of the theatre, 
alled the ſcenes; which was alſo ſubdivided into three 
lifferent parts. 


9 


um- 
tory, The firſt and moit conſiderable was properly called the 
arls Nenes, and gave name to this whole divition. It occu- 


picd the whole front of the building from fide to ſide, 
nd was the place allotted for the decorations. This 
ont had two ſmall wings at its extremity, from which 


ric, ung a large curtain, that was let down to open the 

e by ene, and drawn up between the acts, when any thing 

1 the che repreſentation made it neceſſary. 

A ii: the ſecond, called by the Greeks indifferently 

ouch ine, and Aoſtioy, and by the Romans Proſcenium, 
d Pulpitum, was a large open ſpace in front of the 
eue, in which the actors performed their parts, and 


which 
(e) ON .. 
1 
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locked up. In the ſame place were alſo kept the 


1 20 JC 


which, by the help of the decorations, repreſented cither hic 
the publick place or forum, a common {treet, or the be 
country; but the place ſo repreſented was always in e and Cc 
Open air. 10 nun 


The third diviſion was a part reſerved behind tber 7 
ſcenes, and called by the Grecks mapacxymoy. Here the cue 
actors dreſſed themſelves, and the decorations were Pe 
| CAQIND 
oppret! 


machines, of which the ancicnts had abundance in their 


theatres. | power 
As only the porticoes and the building of the ſcene Acc 
were roofed, it was neceſſary to draw fails, faſtened with ſeen a 
cords to maſts, over the reſt of the theatre, to ſcreen the WF = © 
audience from the heat of the ſun. But as this con- AIchy 
trivance did not prevent the heat, occaſioned by the per- 
ſpiration and breath of ſo numerous an aſſembly, the an. xs 
cients took care to allay it by a kind of rain; conveying N 
the water for that uſe above the porticoes, which falling 
again in form of dew through an infinity of ſmall pores the wh 
concealed in the ſtatues, with which the theatre abounded, t Ari 
did not only diffuſe a grateful coolneſs all around, bu mer 
the moſt fragrant exhalations along with it; for this dey entered 
was always perfumed. Whenever the repreſentation &! 
were interrupted by ſtorms, the ſpectators retired into tic 
porticoes behind the ſeats of the theatre. away 
The paſſion of the Athenians for repreſentations d Ou, 
this kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their cal, 
their imagination, their underſtanding, all ſhared in the bh the 
fatisfaQtion. Nothing gave them ſo ſenſible a pleafuri'' © 
in dramatick performances, cither tragick or comick, if leckt 
the ſtrokes which were aimed at the affairs of the pu- IF 
lick; whether pure chance occaſioned the application, d nt of 
the addreſs of the poets, who knew how to feconcile te "+-!: 
moſt remote ſubjects with the tranſactions of the republic ban 
They entered by that means into the intereſt of the p . 
ple, took occaſion to ſooth their paſſions, authorize the e 
pretenſions, juſtify, and ſometimes condemn, their col . 2 n 
duct, entertain them with agreeable hopes, inſtruct I 01 
in their duty in certain nice conjectures; in — 0 Vrolar, 
. WIe OL. 


5 


15 « hi} they often not only acquired the applauſes of the 
te r ebues, but credit and influence in the public k affairs 
"WT 1d counſels: Hence the theatre became fo gratetul, and 


o much the concern of the people. It was in this man- 
ne er according to ſome authors, that Euripides artfully 
e reconciled his tragedy of“ Palamedes with the ſentence 
vere BY 31d againſt Socrates, and explained, by an illuſtrious 
th. WY ©x4inple of antiquity, the innocence of a philoſopher, 


oppretied by a vile malignity {upported agaunlt him by 
power and faction. 
Accident was often the occaſion of ſudden and unforc- 


cene 3 6 - X 
uin cen applications, which from their appoliteneſs were 
\ the bery agreeable to the people. Upon this verſe ot 


Aſchylus in praiſe of Amphiaraus. 


Tis his deſire 


an- 
; Net to appear, but be the great and good, 


eying 
illing ; 8 
the whole audience roſe up, and unanimoully applied it 


ores _ : | 
a my Ariſtides (F). The ſame thing happened to Philo- 
„ du pomen at the Nemæan games. At the inſtant he 
* entered the theatre, theſe verſes were ſinging upon the 


ſl 
; 1&8 » 
ion 8e: 


to the 
Ae comes, to whom we we 


Our liberty, the nobleſt good below. 


ns d 
eat 
in the 
eaſur 
ck, & 


. pud- 


ll the Greeks caſt their eyes upon Philopoemen (g), and 
"ith clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, ex- 
61d their veneration for the hero. 

In the ſame manner at Rome, during the baniſh- 
em of Cicero, when ſome verſes of + Accius, which 


ON, 0 2 . . . . - . . . 

ile ie hed the Grecks with their ingratitiide in ſuffering 

ubliche banithment of "Celamon, were repeated by A ſop, 
(0 J ' . — \ . . 

I * 5 Plat, in Ariſtid. p. 3 20. (2) Plut. in Pliilopam. p. 362. 

e thel 197.6 ic m Orat. pro Sext. n. 120, 123. 

ir coll, certain wohether this piece, was , or piferivr to the death 

N then + Yo 


I  ingratificl Arpivi, inanes Grail, immemores bꝛaꝛſicli, 
«TRUE nviſtis, fwiſtis Pelli, pulſum patimini. 
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the beſt actor of his time, they drew tears from the ey 

ot the whole aſſembly. : 
Upon another, though very different, occaſion, the 


Roman people applied to Pompey the Great ſome verſes 
to this cttect, 


(i) Zis our unhappineſs has made thee great: 
and then addreſſing to the people, 


The time ſhall come when you ſhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to ſuch hands: 


the ſpectators obliged the actor to repeat theſe verſe 


ſeveral times. 


Paſſion fir tbe ret reſentatians of the Theatre, one *f lit 
principal cauſes of the degeneracy and corruption & lle 
Atheman ſlate. 


WHEN we compare the happy times of Greece, in 
which Europe and Afia reſounded with nothing but the 
fame of the Athenian victories, with the later ages, when 
the power of Philip and Alexander the Great had ina 
manner fubjected it, we ſhall be ſurprized at the ftrange 
alteration in the affairs of that republick. But whats 
moſt material, is the knowledge ot the cauſes and pro- 
greſs of this declenſion; and theſe M. de Tourreil ha 
diſcuſſed in an admirable manner in the preface to fu 
tranſlation of Demoſthenes's orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of tha 
manly and vigorous E. equally capable of planning 
good, and retrieving bad ſucceſs. Inſtead of that, there 
remained only an inconſiſtent loftineſs, apt to evaporate 
in pompous decrees. They were no more thoſe Atht- 
uians, who, when menaced by a deluge of Barbarials 
demoliſhed their houſes to build ſhips with the timbe 
and whoſe women ſtoned the abject wretch to 4 

N Wi 


1) Cie. ad Attice I. ii. Epiſ. 19, V. I. Max. I. M. c. 2. 
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bo propoſed to appeaſe the grand monarch by tribute or 
| homage. Ihe love of eaſe and pleaſure had almoſt en- 
the ech cxtinginthed that of glory, liberty, and indepen- 
les ] dalle. 

F Pericics, that great man, ſo abſolute, that thoſe who 

en ied him treated him as a ſecond Pilittratus, was the 
tt author of this degeneracy and corruption. With the 
dctign of conciliating the favour of the people, he or- 
E daincd, that upon ſuch days as games or facrifices were 
celebrated, a certain number ot oboli ſhould be diſtri- 
buted amonglt them; and that in the afſemblies, in 
u hich affairs of ſtate were to be tranſacted, every indi- 
E vidual ſhould receive a certain pecuniary gratification in 
right of preſence. Thus the members of the republick 
E were teen for the firſt time to fell their care in the ad- 
| miniſtration of the government, and to rank amongſt 
ſervile employments the molt noble functions of the 
ſorereign power. | 
It was not difficult to foreſee where ſo exceſſive an 
abuſe would end; and to remedy it, it was propoſed to 


e, in Wcltabliſh a fund for the ſupport of a war, and to make it 
n the capital to adviſe, upon . account whatſoever, the ap- 
when plication of it to other uſes: But, notwithſtanding, the 
inzabuſe always ſubſiſted. At firſt it ſeemed tolerable, 


whilſt the citizen, who was ſupported at the publick 


range 

hat expence, endeavoured to deſerve its liberality by doing 
pr- duty in the field for nine months together. Iver 
il has Roe was to ſerve in his turn, and whoever failed was 
to his treated as a deſerter without diſtinction: But at length 


the number of the tranſgreſſors carried it againſt che law; 


f tue impunity, as it commonly happens, muliplicd their 
ming unber. People accuſtomed to the delightful abode of 
there, where feaſts and games ran in a perpetual circle, 
,porate owed an invincible repugnance for labour and fatipue, 
Ate (ot they looked upon as unworthy of tree-born 


nen. : 5 

It was therefore neceſſary to find amul-ment for this 
1 A * * * = * 
alolent people, to fill up the great void of an inactive, 


: | > : 


0; lite. Hence arole principally their paiſion, or 
6 2 ratlu 
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rather frenzy, tor publick ſhows. The death of Fo2. agree 


minondas, which ſcemed to promiſe them the preatel telti 
advantage, gave the final ſtroke to their ruin and deſtruc. leiſu 
tion. © Their courage,“ ſays Juſtin (4), “ did not fur. the: 
« vive that illuſtrious I heban. Free from a rival, why WW of th: 
„ kept their emulation alive, they ſunk into a lethargick WF © A 
« floth and effeminacy. The funds for armamenis by rad. 
land and fea were ſoon laviſhed upon games and feats, = 
Ihe ſcaman's and ſoldier's pay was diſtributed to the WF and? 
« idle citizen, enervated in ſoft luxurious habits of life. the p 
« 'T he repreſentations of the theatre were preferred to MF iron 
the exerciſes of the camp. Valour and military knoy- Peric 
« ledge were entirely diſregarded. Great captains were tude 
« in no eſtimation; whilſt good poets and excel node 
« comedians engroſſed the univerſal applauſe.” and 


Extravagance of this kind makes it eaſy to compte-HParned 
hend in what multitudes the people thronged to the 
dramatick performances. As no expence was ſpared in 
embelliſhing them, exorbitant ſums were ſunk in the 
ſervice of the theatre. © If,“ ſays Plutarch (/), © what 


ophocl 
qual ad 
TOM im 
onſent 


« each repreſentation of the dramatick pieces colt ih fhoul 
« Athenians were rightly calculated, it would appear, Pieces 
« that their expences in playing the Bacchanalians, ti Wt He 
*« Phoenicians, ¶Qdipus, Antigone, Medea, and Electn lt wh 
« (tragedics written either by Sophocles or Euripides e wor 
« were greater than thoſe which had been employed BF Y,. © 
« againſt the Parbarians in defence of the liberty, and Wards ar 
« for the preſervation of Greece.“ (in) This gave 1 etry : 
Spartan juſt reaſon to cry out on ſeeing an eſtimate of the unded 
enormous ſums laid out in the diſputes of the tragick Idjecte 
poets, and the extraordinary pains taken by the mag tuate t 
trates who preſided in them, © That a people mult e Hmemb! 
void of ſenſe to apply themſelves in ſo warm and ſcriosMſP'', Eu 
« a manner to things ſo frivolous. For (added be e Celeb 
« games fhould be only games; and nothing is mat Phe c 
« unreaſonable than to purchaſe a ſhort and trivia glit to 
« amuſement at ſo great a price. Pleaſures of this en (ice nce 
| « agitt 
e) Tuſtin. I. vi. c. 9. 2) Plut de glor. Athen. p. 394. une. 


im; Plut, Syrapoſ. J. vii. queſt. vii. p. 720. 
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agree only with publick rejoicings and ſeaſons of 
© teltivity, and were deſigned to divert people at their 

leifure hours; but ſhould by no means interfere with 
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fir. the affairs of the publick, nor the neceſſary expences 
who WE 0f the government.“ 


Ader all,“ fays Plutarch, in a paſſage which I have 
read) cited, “ of what utility have theſe tragedies been 
% Athens, though to much boalted by the people, 


gick 
8 by 
Alts, 


) the and admired by the reit of the world? We find, that 
life. the prudence of I hemittocles encloſed the city with 
d ſtrong walls; that the fine taſte and magnificence of 


Pericles improved and adorned it; that the noble forti- 
4 tude of Miltiades preſerved its liberty; and that the 
moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire 
and government of all Greece.” If the wiſe and 
Fearned poetry of Euripides, the ſublime diction ob 


10 
were 
Tent 


Apre- 

* wphocles, the lofty buſkin of Avichylus, have obtained 
ed in {Wal advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it 
1 the om impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I 
what onſent (in Plutarch's words) that “ dramatick pieces 
t the ſthould be ranked with tropities of victory, the poetick 


pieces with the fields of battle, and the compoſitions of 


year, | 
the poets with the great exploits of the generals.“ 


s, the 


lecta it what a compariſon would this be? On the one 
pides) de would be ſeen a few writers, crowned with wreaths 
Noel, and dragging a goat or an ox after them, the re- 
„ and ards and victims aſſigned them for excelling in tragick 
rave 2 etry: on the other, a train of illuſtrious captains, ſur- 
of the ended with colonies founded, cities taken, and nations 
ragick {Wp'vjected by their wiſdom and valour. It is not to per- 
mag: tuate the victories of Æſchylus and Sophocles, but in 
wilt de membrance of the glorious battles of Marathon, Sala- 
(-cou in, Eurymedon, and many others, that ſeveral feaits 
d ee celebrated every month by the Grecians. | 


5 mot The concluſion of Plutarch from hence, in which we 


trivia eln to agree with him, is, that it was the higheſt im- 
is kin dene in the * Athenians to prefer pleaſure 10 duty, 
age. G3 the 
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the paſſion for the theatre to the love of their county, 
trivial repreſentations to the application to publick bu. 
neſs, and to conſume, in uſeleſs expences and dramaick 
entertainments, the funds intended for the ſupport a 
fleets and armies. Macedon, till then obſcure and in. 
conſiderable, well knew how to take advantage of the # 
Athenian indolence and effeminacy; and Philip, inſtrud. 
ed by the Greeks themſelves, among whom he had tir 
ſeveral years applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to the art of war, 
was not long before he gave Greece a maſter, and ſub. 
jected it to the yoke, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new ſcene to the reader's 
view, not unworthy his curiolity and attention. We 
thall ſee two ſtates of no great conſideration, Media aud 
Perſia, extend themſelves far and wide, under the con- 
duct of Cyrus, like a torrent of devouring fire, and by 
amazing rapidity conquer and ſubdue many provinces 
and kingdoms. We hall ſec that vaſt empire ſetting the 
nations under its dominion in motion, the Perſians, 
Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians 
and many others, and falling with all the forces of Al 
and the aſt upon a little country, of very ſmall extent, 
and deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance; I mean Greece, 
When, on the one hand, we behold ſo many nations 
united together, ſuch preparations of war made for ſever 
years with ſo much diligence ; innumerable armies by lea 
and land, and ſuch fleets as the ſea could hardly contain; 
and, on the other hand, two weak cities, Athens and 
Lacedæmon, abandoned by all their allies, and {ci 
almoſt entirely to themſelves; have we not reaſon to be. 
lieve, that theſe two little cities are going to be utter) 
deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by ſo formidable an enemy; 
and that there will not be ſo much as any footſteps d 
them left remaining? And yet we ſhall find that thy 
prove victorious; and by their invincible courage, 2 


* Quibus rebus effectum eſt, ut Epaminondæ & Pelopidæ vittüt. 
inter otia Crecorum, ſordidum bus eruditus, regnum Macedon 
& obſcurum antea Macedonum Grace & Aſiæ cervicibus; ts 
nomen emergeret; & Philippus, jugum ſervitutis, imponeret, J. 
obſes triennio Thebis habitus, I. vi. c. 9. 
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the ſeveral battles they gained, both by ſea and Find, made 
the Perſtan empire lay aide ail thoughts of ever turning 
their arms againſt Greece any more. 

The hiltory of the war between the Perſians and the 
Greeks, will illuttrate the truth of this maxim. 1 hat it 


n, 
buli- 
atick 
t o 
in. 


the # is not the number, but the valour of the troops, and the 
A. conduct of the generals, on which depend the ſuccels ot 
d for military expeditions. The reader will admire the ſur- 
war ry courage and intrepidity of the great men at the 
ſub. cad of the Grecian attairs, whom neither all the World 
in motion againit ther could deject, nor the greatcit oi 
der' mistortuncs dil.oncert ; who undertook, with an hand- 
We ful of men, to make head againſt inuumerable armics; 
12 who notwithllunng ſuch a prodigious inequality of 
6 forces, Gurlt hope for fuccels; Who even compelled vic - 
ad by toy to declare on the ide of merit and virtue; and 
5 tu ht all ſuccerdiiig generations what infinite reſources 
i] the aud expedicnts are to be found in prudence, valour, and 
ſan experience; in a zeal for liberty and our country; in the 
lians love of our duty; and in all the ſentiments of noble and 
F Aſa generous ſouls. 
tent, 11 his war of the Perſians againſt the Grecians will be 
e. followed by another amongſt the Greeks themſelves, but 
ien of a very different kind from the former. In the latter, 
2” there will ſcarce be any actions, but what in appearance 
yy (eq are of little conſequence, and ſeemingly unworthy of a 
Hain: reader's curioſity, who is fond of great events: In this 
20 he will meet with little beſides private quarrels between 
1 l certain cities, or ſome ſmall commonwealths ; ſome in- 
to by conſiderable ſieges, (excepting that of Syracuſe, one of 
utter) the moſt important related in ancient hiſtory) though 
om; ſereral of theſe ſieges were of conſiderable duration 
ps d ſome battles between armies, where the numbers were 
the ſmall, and but little blood ſhed. What is it then, that 
and has rendered theſe wars ſo famous in hiſtory? Sallult in. 
the lorms us in theſe words; * The actions of the Athe- 
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5 Athenienfium res geſtæ, ſi- minores tamen, quam fama feruntur. 
uti ego exiſtimo, ſatis ample magni- Sed quia provenere ibi ſeriptorum 
c que ſuerent: verum aliquanto, magua ingenia, per terrarum orbem 
| Atheni- 
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« nians doubtleſs were great, and yet I believe the ſerved, 
„ere ſomewhat leſs than fame is for having us to con- and in 
« ceive of them. But becauſe Athens had noble writers, of the 
the acts of that republick are celebrated throughout the WE with a 
« whole world as the moſt glorious; and the gallantry of ant! 
« of thoſe herocs who performed them, has had the good WE and de 
fortune to be thought as tranſcendent as the eloquence WM Every 
« of thoſe who have deſcribed them.“ ot the 
Saliult, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans neithe. 
had acquired by a ſeries of diſtinguiſhed actions, with every | 
which their hiſtory abounds; yet he docs juſtice in is lis vie 
pallage to the Grecians, by acknowledging, that their and 
exploits were truly great and illuſtrious, though ſome- watch 
what inferior, in his opinion, to their fame. What is campr 
then this foreign and borrowed luſtre, which the Athe- one. 
nian actions have derived from the eloquence of their WF On 
hiſtorians? It is, that the whole univerſe agrees in look- Ich 
ing upon them as the greateſt and moſt glorious that ever WF itn! t: 
were performed. Per terrarum orbem Athentenſtum fact Wt 110 V 
pro maximis celebrantur. All nations, ſeduced and en- BW partici 
chanted as it were with the beauties of the Greek authors, Were! 
think that people's exploits ſuperior to any thing that was Wh deri 
ever done by any other nation, This, according to Salluit, N «iter 
is the ſervice the Greek authors have done the Athenians, berien 
by their excellent manner of deſcribing their actions; and WF No 
very unhappy it is for us, that our hiſtory, for want of WM the 
the like atliftance, has left a thouſand bright actions ad We | 
fine ſayings unrecorded, which would have been put in Wi git 
the ſtrongeſt light by the ancient writers, and have de Wi + all 
great honour to our country. enquit 
But, however this be, it muſt be confeſſed, that we Who | 
are not always to judge of the value of an action, or the Christ 
merit of the perſons who had ſhared in it, by the im— At 
portance of the event. It is rather in ſuch little ſieges in the 
and engagements, as we find recorded in the hiſtory d e ot 
the Peloponneſian war, that the conduct and abtlitics 0! us; a 
a general are truely cor ſpicuous. Accordingly, it 18 00 have ! 
ſerxech out < 

Us 


Athenienfium ſacta pro maximis cele- potuere extollere præclara ingen 


trantur, Ita eorum, quæ ſecere, virtus Sa//uft, in . Catilin. 
tanta babetur, quantum eam verbis 
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hey ſerved, that it was chiefly at the head of ſmall armies, 
on- and in countries of no great extent, that our belt generals- 
ers, of the laſt age diſtinguiſhed their capacity, and bchaved 
the WE with a conduct not inferior to the molt celebrated captains 
try of antiquity. In actions of this ſort, chance has no thare, 


and does not cover any overſights that are committed. 
1 ery thing is conducted and carried on by the prudence 
the general. He is truly the foul of the army, which 
. acts nor moves, but by his direction. He ſces 
every thing, and is preſent every where. Nothing eſcapes 
this His vigilance and attention. Orders are ſcaſonably g given, 
heir and {eafonably executed. Fineſle, ſtratagems, falſe 
me- matches, real or feigned attacks, encampments, de- 
t is campiments, in a word, every thing depends upon him 
the- KIONe, 
heir On this account the reading of the Greck hiſtorians, 
Ok- ſuch as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is ot 
ever WT inhinite ſervice to young officers; becauſe thoſe hiitorians, 
aa WM who were alſo excellent commanders, enter into all the 
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en-aariculars of the military art, and lead the readers, as it 
ors, {MW vere by the hand, through all the ſieges and battles they 
was WE deleribe; ſhowing them, by the example of the greate it 
uit, N ncrals of antiquity, and by a kind of anticipated C 
ans, T berience, in What manner war is to be carried on. 

and Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that 


che Grecian hiftory affords us ſuch excellent modcle. 
We ſhall there ſind celebrated legiſlators, able politicians, 
| magiſtrates born tor government, men who have exc elled 
ia all arts and ſciences, philoſophers who carried their 
enquiries as far as was poſſible in thoſe early ages, and: 
Who have left us ſuch maxims of morality, as many 
Chriſtians ought to bluſh at. 

the yirtues related in hiſtory may ſerve us for mode Is 
in the conduct of our lives; their vices and fail! inge, on 
me other hand, are no leſs proper to caution and intruct 
us; and the ſtrict regard, Which an Riitorian is ohliged to. 
have for truth, will not allow him to diſſemble the latter i 
out of tear of eclipiing the luſtre of the former. Nor 
does what I here advance contradict the rule laid down 
C7 5 | by 


t ot 
and 
it in 
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by Plutarch (i), on the ſame ſubjeR, in his preface t9 
the life of Cimon. He requires that the illuſtrious ac- 
tions of great men be pee in their full light: but 
as to the faults, which may ſometimes eſcape them 
through paſſion or ſurpriſe, or into which they may be 
drawn by the neceſſity of affairs, * conſidering them 
rather as a certain degree of perfection wanting to their 
virtue, than as vices or crimes, that proceed from any 
corruption of the heart; ſuch imperſections as theſe, he 
would have the hiſtorian, out of compaſſion to the weak- 
neſs of human nature, which produces nothing entirely 
perfect, content himſelf with touching very lightly ; in 
the ſame manner as an able painter, when he has a fin: 
face to draw, in which he finds ſome little blemiſh cr 
defect, does neither entirely ſuppreſs it, nor thinks him- 
ſeit obliged to repreſent it with a ſtrict exactneſs; be. 
cauſe the one would ſpoil the beauty of the picture, an! 
the other would deſtroy the likeneſs. The very com- 
pariſon Plutarch uſes, ſhows, that he ſpeaks only oi 
{light and excuſable faults. But as to actions ot in- 
Juitice, violence, and brutality, they ought not to be con- 
cealed, or diſguiſed on any account; nor can we ſuppule, 
that the ſame privilege ſhould be allowed in hiſtory as s 
in painting, which invented the + profile to repreſent the 
fide-face of a 33 who had loſt an eye, and by that 
means ingeniou y concealed ſo diſagreeable a deformity. 
itory, the molt eſſential rule of which is ſincerity, wil 
by no means admit of fuch indulgences, that indeed 
would deprive it of its greateſt advantage. | 
Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations 
of the publick, which are the inſeparable attendants on 
criminal and brutal actions, are no lefs proper to excite 
an horror for vice; than the glory, which perpetually at- 
tends good actions, is to inſpire us with the love of vir- 
tue. 


(:) In Cim. p. 479, 480. 
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+ Haber jn pictura ſpeciem tota ſtendit, ut amiſſi oculi deformits 
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me. And theſe, according to Tacitus“, are the two 
ends, which every hiſtorian ought to propole to himſelf, 
by making a judicious choice of what is molt extraordi- 
nary both in good and evil, in order to occaſion that pub- 
lick homage to be paid to virtue, which is juſtly duc to 
it; and to create a greater abhorrence for vice, on account 
of that eternal infamy that attends it. 

The hiſtory I write furniſhes too many examples or 
the latter ſort. With reſpect to the Perſians, it will ap- 
pear by what is ſaid of their kings, that thoſe Princes, 
whoſe power has no other bounds but thoſe of their will, 
often abandon themſelves to all their paſſions; that no- 
thing is more difficult than to reſiſt the deluſions of a 
man's own greatneſs, and the flatteries of thoſe that ſur- 
round him; that the liberty of gratifying all one's deſires, 
and of doing evil with impunity, is a dangerous ſituation; 
that the beſt diſpoſitions can hardly withſtand ſuch a 
temptation; that, even after having preſerved themſelves 
in the beginning, they are inſentibly corrupted by ſoft— 
neſs and etieminacy, by pride, and their averſion to ſin- 
cere counſels; and that it rarely happens they are wile 
enough to conſider that, when they find themſelves ex- 
alted above all laws and reſtraints, they ſtand then moſt 
in need of moderation and wiſdom, both in regard to 
themſelves and others; and that in ſuch a ſituatiom they 
ought to be doubly wife, and doubly ſtrong, in order to 
ſet bounds within, by their realon, to a power that has 
none without. 

With reſpect to the Grecians, the Pcloponactian war 
will ſhew the miſerable effects of their inteftine diviſions, 
and the fatal exceſles into which they were led by their 
thirſt of dominion: ſcenes of injultice, ingratitude, and 
perfidy, together with the open violation of treatics, or 
mean artifices and unworthy tricks to elude their cx 


fon. It will ſhew, how ſcandalouſly the Lacedamoni- 
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Exequi ſententias haud inftitui, utque pravis dictis factiſque ex poſte- 
H infien's per honeſtum aud notabili ritate & infamia metus in, 74e. 
didecote: quod præcipuum munus An. I. iii, c. bx. 
at halium reor ne virtutes ſileantur, 
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ans ard Athenians debaſed themſelves to the Barbarians, 
in order to beg aids of money from them: how ſhame- 
fully the great deliverers of Greece renounced the glory 
of all their paſt labours and exploits, by ſtooping and 
making their court to certain haughty and inſolent ſatrapz, 
and by going fucceſſively, with a kind of emulation, t9 
implore the protection of the common enemy, whom 
they had ſo often conquered; and in what manner they 
employed the ſuccours they obtained from them, in op- 
preſſing their ancient allies, and extending their own ter- 
ritories by unjuſt and violent methods. 

On both fides, and ſometimes in the ſame perſon, we 
fall find a ſurprizing mixture of good and bad, of vir- 
tues and vices, of glorious actions and mean ſentiments; 
and ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be ready to aſk our- 
Elves, whether theſe can be the ſame perſons and the 
fame people, of whom fuch different things are related; 
and whether it be poſſible that ſuch a bright and ſhining 
light, and ſuch thick clouds of ſmoak and darkneſs, can 
proceed from the ſame fund? J relate things as I find 
them in antient authors, and the pictures J preſent the 
reader with are always drawn after thoſe original moni- 
ments which hiſtory has tranſmitted to us, concerning the 
perſons I ſpeak of; and I might likewiſe add, after 
human nature itſelf. But in my opinion even this med- 
fey of good and evil may be of great advantage to us, and 
ferve as a preſervative againſt a danger ſufficiently com- 
mon and natural. | 

For if we found, either in any nation or particulz! 
perſons, a probity and nobleneſs of ſentiments always 
uniform ard free from all blemiſh and weakneſs, we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that heatheniſm is capable 
of producing real and perfect virtues ; though our rel- 
gion teaches us, that thoſe virtues we moſt admire among 
the heathens, are really no more than the ſhadow and ap- 
pearance of them. But when we ſee the defects ani 
imperfections, the vices and crimes, and thoſe ſometime 
of the blackeſt die, that are intermixed with them, and 
otten very cloſely follow their moſt virtuous actions; we 
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are taught to moderate our eſteem and admiration of them, 
ande at the ſame time that we commend what appears 
noble, worthy, and great, among the Pagans, not prodi- 
-ally to pay to the phantom ot virtue, that entire and 
un:clerved homage which is only due to virtue itſelf. 
With theſe reſtrictions I defire to be underſtood, when 
{ praiſe the great men of antiquity, and their illuſtrious 
ctions, and if, contrary to my intention, any expreſſions 
would eſcape me, which may ſeem to cxcced theſe 
onde, I deſire the reader to interpret them candidly, and 
e them to their juſt value and meaning. 
1 he Perſian hiſtory includes the [pace of one hundred 
* ſeventeen years, during the reigns of fix kings of 
ria: Darius, the firſt of the name, the ſon of Hyſtaſ- 
bes; Xerxes the firſt; Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longima- 
aus 3 Acrxcs the ſecond : Sogdianus; (the two lalt of 
nich reigned but a very little time .) and Darius the 


0 cord, commonly called Darius Nothus. This hiſtory 


. ns at the year of the world 3483, and extends to the 


2600. As this whole period naturally divides itſelf 


| into two parts, I ſhall alſo divide it into two diſtinct books. 


The firſt part, which conſiſts of ninety years, poem 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius the firſt, 
the forty-ſecond year of Artaxerxes, the ſame year in 
wich the Pelopom neſian war began; that is, from the 
vear of the world 3483, to the year 3573. This part 
chicfly contains the different enterprizes and expeditions 
of the Perlians a: gainſt Greece, which never produced 
more great men and great events, nor ever diſplayed more 
confpicuor s or more folid virtues. Here you will fee the 
f:mons battles of Marathon, Thermopylæ, Artemiſa, 
Salamin, Plate, Mycale, Eurymedon, Sc. Here the 
moſt eminent commanders of Greece ſignalized their 
courage; Miltiades, Leonidas, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, 
Cimon, Pauſanias, Pericles, Thucydides, &c. 

T'o enable the reader the more caſily to recollect what 
Palle d within the {pace of time among the Jews, and 
allo among the Romans, the hiſtory of both which na- 
tons is entirely foreign to that of the Perſians and Greeks, 
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I hall here ſet down in few words the principal epochas 
relating to them. 


Epechas of the Fewiſh hiſtory. 


THe people of God were at this time returned from 
their Babaloniſh captivity to Jeruſalem, under the con- 
duct of Zorobabel, Uſher is of opinion, that the hif. 
tory of Eſther ought to be placed in the reign of Darius. 
The Ifraclites, under the ſhadow of this prince's pro- 
tection, and animated by the warm exhortations of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did at laſt finiſh the 
building of the teraple, which had been interrupted for 
many years by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxcs 
was no leſs favourable to the Jews than Darius: he frit 
of all fent Ezra to Jeruſalem, who reſtored the publick 
worſhip, and the obſervation of the law; then Nebemtah, 
who cauſed walls to be built round the city, and fortited 
it againſt the attacks of their neighbours, who were jcu- 
lous of its reviving greatneſs. It is thought that Malachi, 
the laſl of the prophets, was contemporary with Nche— 
miah, or that he propheſied not long after him. 

This interval of the ſacred hiſtory extends from the 
reign of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Da- 
rius Nothus; that is to ſay, from the year of the world 
3485, to the year 3581. After which the ſcripture is en- 
tirely ſilent, till the time of the Maccabces. 


Epachas of the Roman hiftary. 
THe firſt Dn of Darius was the 233d of the building 


of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then on the throns, 
and about ten years afterwards was depoſed, when the 
conſular government was ſubſtituted to that of the kings, 
In the ſucceeding part of this period happened the wat 
againſt Porſenna; the creation of the tribunes of the pco- 
> Coriolanus's retreat among the Volſci, and the war 
that enſued thereupon ; the wars of the Romans again! 
the Latins, the Vejentes, the Volſci, and other I 
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bouring nations: the death of Virginia under the Decem- 
virate; the diſputes between the people and ſenate about 
marriages and the conſulſhip, which occaſioned the creat- 
ing of military tribunes inltead of conſuls. This period 
of time terminates in the 323d year from the foundation 
of Rome. 

The ſecond part, which conſiſts of twenty-ſeven years, 
c::t2nds from the 4.3d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to 
the death of Darius Nothus; that is, from the year of 
the world 3573, to the year 3600. It contains the nineteen 
nelt years of the Peloponneſian war, which continued 
wenty-ſeven, of which Greece and Sicily were the ſeat, 
and wherein the Greeks, who had before triumphed over 
the Barbarians, turned their arms againit each other. 
Among the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades ; 
among the Lacedæmonians, Braſidas, Gylippus, and 
Lyſander, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt extraordi- 
nary manner. 

Lame continues to be agitated by different diſputes be- 
tween the ſenate and people. Towards the end of this 
period, and about the 350th year of Rome, the Romans 
formed the ſiege of Veji, which laſted ten years. 

% Eighty years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclides, 
that is, the deſcendents of Hercules, returned into the 
Pcloponneſus, and made themſelves matters of Lacedæ- 
mon, where two of them, who were brothers, Euriſthe- 
nes and Procles, fons of Ariſtodemus, reigned jointly to- 
gether. (r) Herodotus obſerves, that theſe two brothers 
were, during their whole lives at variance; and that almoſt 
all their deſcendents inherited the lie diſpoſition of mutual 
hatred and antipathy ; fo true it is, that the ſovereign 
power will admit of no partnerſhip, and that two kings 
will always be too many for one kingdom ! However, 
after the death of theſe two, the deſcendants of both (till 
continued to {way the ſceptor jointly : and what is very 
remarkable, theſe two branches ſubſiſted for near nine 
hundred years, from the return of the Heraclides into the 
Peloponneſus, to the death of Cleomenes, and ſupplied 

| | Sparta 
) A. M. 2900. Ant. J. C. 1104 (r) Lib. vi. c. 50. 
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Sparta with kings without interruption, and that generally 
in a regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon, eſpecially in the 
clicr branch of the family. 


The Origin and Conditian of the Flite, or Hel:ts, 


| Wurd the Lacedzmonians firſt began to ſettle in 
& | Peloponneius, they met with great oppoſition from de 

| inhabitants of the country, whom they were obliged to 
ſubdue one after another by force of arms, or receive into 
their alliance on caſy and equitable terms, as the pavi: 
them a ſmall tribute. Strabo ( ſpeaks of a city, I 0 
Elos, not far from Sparta, which, after having ſubmitted 
to the yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and ne- 
fuſed to pay the tribute. Agis, the fon of Euriſthenes, 
newly ſettled in the throne, was ſenfible of the dangerons 
tendency of this firſt revolt, and therefore immediate! 
marched with an army againlt them, together with Sc, 
his colleague. They laid ſiege to the city, which, aj1ic! 
a pretty long reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender at dil. 
cretion. This prince thought it proper to make ſuch 
example of them, as ſhould intimidate all their neig] 
bours, and deter them from the like attempts, and) 
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which reaſon he put none to death. He ſpared the lives 
of all the inhabitants, but at the ſame time deprive them 
of their liberty, and reduced them all to a ſtate of flavery. 
From thenceforward they were employed in all mean an 
fervile offices, and treated with extreme rigour. IT hl 
were the people who were called Ejotz, The number d 
: them exceedingly increaſed in proceſs of time, the Lace- 
; dæmonians giving undoubtedly the ſame name to all the 
i people they reduced to the fame condition of ſervituck 
As they themſelves were averſe to labour, and entire!f 
addicted to war, they leſt the cultivation of their lands 0 

® theſe ſlaves, aſſigning cvery one of them a certain portion 
1 of ground, of whch they were obliged to carry the pro- 
|; ducts every year to their reſpeive maſters; who endea- 
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ally roured by all ſorts of ill uſage to make their yoke more 
the ericyous and infupportable. This was certainly very bad 


policy, and could only tend to breed a valt number of 
dangerous enemies in the very heart of the ſtate, who 
were always ready to take arms and revolt on every oc- 
(alem. The Romans acted more prudently in this re- 
ſpect; for they incorporated the conquered nations into 
Ethcir ſtate, by aſſociating them into the freedom of their 
city, and thereby converted them, from enemics, into 
brethren and fellow-citizens. 
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LycuRGus, the Lacedamonian law-giver. 


';\ EURYTION, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, 


wes, {i-cccded Sous. In order to gain his people's Affection, 
roi aul render his government agrecable, he thought fit to 
„adde in ſome points, from the abſolute power exerciſed 
vis, We by the kings his predeceſſors: this rendered his name ſo 
er (ear to his ſabjects, that all his ſucceſſors were, from him, 
h WW cailed Eurytionides. But this relaxation gave birth to 
| 21 Wi horrible confuſion, and an unbounded licentiouſneſs in 
11:::- WE dparta, and for a long time occaſioned infinite miſchiefs. 
be people became fo infolent, that nothing could re- 
for Wi ain them. If Eurytion's ſucceſſors attempted to reco- 
ves WP vcr their authority by force, they became odious; and if 
hem rough complaiſance or weaknels, they choſe to diſſemble, 
ery. eic mildneſs ſerved only to render them contemptible 
and Wo that order was in a manner aboliſhed, and the laws no 
bee WW onger regarded. Theſe confuſions haitened the death of 
ret -veurgus's father, whoſe name was Eunomus, and who 
c- 25 kiiled in an inſurrection. Polydectes, his eldeſt fon 
| the and ſucceſſor, dying ſoon after without children, every 
zuck, body expected Lycurgus would have been king. And 
e; WW iced he was fo in eb, as long as the pregnancy of 
ds 10 lis brother's wife was uncertain; but as ſoon as that 
rtion as manifeſt, he declared, that the kingdom a 
pro- os her child, in caſe it proved a ſon: and from that 
wear momem he. adminiſtered the government, as guardian 
ulcd 9 


(t) Plut. in Lycurg, p. 49. 
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to his unborn nephew, under the title of Prodicoy 
which was the name given by the Laceda monians to the 
3 of their kings. When the child was bor 
Lycurgus took him in his arms, and cried out to the 
company that were preſent, Heholil, my Lords of Sparta 
this new-born child is your king: and at the ſame time 
he put the infant into the king's ſcat, and named him 
Charilaus, becauſe of the joy the people expreſſed upon 
occaſion of his birth. The reader will find, in the fe- 
cond volume of this hiſtory, all that relates to the hiltory 
of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the excel. 
lent laws he eſtabliſhed in Sparta. Ageſilaus was 3 
this time king in the elder branch of the family. 


ur between the Argives and the Lacedamonians, 


(% SOME time after this, in the reign of Theopompus 

a war broke out between the Argives and Lacedzmo- 
nians, on account of a little country, called "I hyra, 
that lay upon the confines of the two ſtates, and to 
which cach of them pretended a right. When the two 
armies were ready to engage, it was agreed on both {ides, 
in order to ſpare the effuſion of blood, that the quart 
ſhould be decided by three hundred of the braveſt men 0n 
both ſides; and that the land in queſtion ſhould become 
the property of the victorious party. To leave tht 
combatants more room to engage, the two armies re- 
tired to ſome diſtance. "Thoſe generous champions then, 
who had all the courage of two mighty armies, bold) 
advanced towards each other, and fought with ſo much 
reſolution and fury, that the whole number, excep: 
three men, two on the ſide of the Argives, and one on 
that of the Lacedæmonians, lay dead upon the ſpot; and 
only the night parted them. The two Argives looking 
upon themſelves as the conquerors, made what hall 
they could to Argos to carry the news: the ſingle Lace. 
dæmonian, Othryades by name, inſtead of retiring 
ſtripped the dead bodies of the Argives, and Carrying 
f:101T 
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thcir arms into the Lacedæmonian camp, contimied in 
his polt. The next day the two armies returned to the 
held of battle. Both tides laid equal claim to the vic- 
tory: the Argives, becauſe they had more of their 
champions leit alive than the enemy had; the Lacedæ- 
monians, becauſe the two Argives that remained alive 
had fled ; whereas their ſingle ſoldier had remained maſ- 
ter of the field of battle, and had carried off the ſpoils of 
the enemy: In ſhort, they could not determine the diſ- 
pute without coming to another engagement. Here. 
tortune declared in favour of the Lacedzmonians, and 
the little territory of Thyrea was the prize of their 
rictory. But Othryades, not able to bear the thoughts 
of ſurviving his brave companions, or of enduring the 
ſight of Sparta after their death, killed himſelf on the 
ſame field of battle were they had fought, reſolving to 
have one fate and tomb with them. 


Wars between the Meſſenians and Lacedæmonians. 


THERE were no leſs than three ſeveral wars between 
tie Meffenians and the Lacedzmonians, all of them 
very fierce and bloody. Meſſenia was a country in 
Peloponneſus, not far weſtward from Sparta; it was of 
conſiderable ſtrength, and had its own particular kings. 


T he firſt Meſſenian war. 


_ (x) THE firſt Meſſenian war laſted twenty years, and 
broke out the ſecond year of the ninth Olympiad. The 
Lacedæmonians pretended to have received ſeveral con- 
liderable injuries from the Meſſenians, and among others, 
that of having had their daughters raviſhed by the inhabi- 
tants of Meſſenia, when they went, according to cuſtom, to 
a temple, that ſtood on the borders of the two nations: 
3s alſo that of the murder of Telecles, their king, which 
was a conſequence of the former. Probably a deſire of 
extending 
% A. M. 3261, Ant. J. C. 743. Paufin, 1, iv. p. 216240. Ju! 
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extending their dominion, and of ſcifing a territory which 


: : oy | kim 
lay fo convenient for them, might be the true cauſe 0 in all 
the war. But be that as it will, the war broke out in In 
the reign orf Polydorus and 1 heopompus, kings of Sparta, them 
at the tine when the office of archon at Athens was (till oath, 
decenmal. | them 
{y) Euphacs, the thirteenth defcendant from Hercules, them 
was then king of Meſſenia. He gave the command ot ſeſt t 
his army to Clconnis. The Lacedæmonians opened the man) 
campaign with the ſiege of Amphea, a ſmall incon- (hou! 
ſiderable city, which however, they thought, would be deſtit 
very proper to make a place of arms. The town was ſent! 
taken by ſtorm, and all the inhabitants put to the ſword. ſince 
'The tirſt blow ſerved only to animate the Meflenians, 10 f 
by ſhowing them what they were to expect from the The 
enemy, if they did not defend themfelves with vigour, ward 
Ihe Lacedæmonians, on their part, bound themlclves 7 
by an oath, not to lay down their arms, or freturn to up, 
Sparta, till they had made themſelves maſters of all the ting 
cities and lands belonging to the Meſſenians; ſuch an 1 
aſſurance had they of the ſucceſs of their arms, and of WF vent 
their invincible courage. | the 2 
(S) Two battles were fought, wherein the loſs was WF 6 
pretty equal on both fides. But after the ſecond, the MF the + 
Mecfnians ſuffered extremely through the want of pro- MF batt! 
viſtons, which occaſioned a great deſertion in their troops, | the 
and at laſt brought the plague among them. and 
Hercupon they conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which td 
directed them, in order to appeaſe the wrath of the 2 toll, 
to offer up a virgin of the royal blood in ſacrifice. Aril- WWF won 
tomenes, who was of the race of the Epytides, offered WM by tt 
his own daughter. "The Meſſenians then conſidering, WF him, 
that if they left garrifons in all their towns, they ſhould ing! 
extremely weaken their army, reſolved to abandon a!l i he « 
their towns, except Ithoma, a little place ſeated on the He! 


top ol a hill of the ſame name, about which they en- bis 

camped and fortified themſelves. In this ſituation were bn 

ſeven years ſpent, during which nothing paſſed but ſlight Bl 
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ſkirmiſhes on both ſides, the Lacedzmonians, not daring 
in all that time to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almoſt deſpaired of being able to reduce 
them; nor was there any thing but the obligation of the 
oath, by which they had bound themſelves, that made 
them continue ſo burthenſome a war. (a) What gave 
them the greateſt uneaſineſs, was, their apprehcuſion, 
leſt their abſence and diſtance from their wives lor ſo 
many years, and which might ſtill continue many more, 
ſhould deſtroy their families at home, and leave Sparta 
deltitute of citizens. To prevent this misfortune, they 
ſent home ſuch of their ſoldiers as were come to the army 
ſince the forementioned oath had been taken, and made 
no ſcruple of proſtituting their wives to their embraces. 
The children that ſprung from theſe unlawful copulations, 
were called Partheniatæ, a name given to them to denote 
the infamy of their birth. As ſoon as they were grown 
up, not being able to endure ſuch an opprobrious diſ- 
tinction, they baniſhed themſelves from Sparta, with 
one conſent, and, under the conduct of * Phalanthus, 
went and ſettled at Tarentum in Italy, after driving out 
the ancient inhabitants. 

(b) At laſt, in the eighth year of the war, which was 
the thirteenth of Euphaes's reign, a fierce and bloody 
battle was fought near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced through 
the battalions of "Theopompus with too much tkeat 
and precipitation for a king. He there received a mul- 
titnde of wounds, ſeveral of which were mortal. He 
tell, and ſeemed to give up the ghoſt. Whereupon 


wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on- both ſides; 


bs the one, to carry off the king; by the other, to ſave 
him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were dragg- 


G 


of 
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He himſelf received ſeveral wounds all in the fore part of 


ing him along, and ſpoiled them of their arms, which 
he committed to the cuſtody of ſome of his ſoldiers. 


his body, which was a certain proof, that he had never 


turned his back upon his enemics. Ariſtomenes, fight- 


ng 
4) Diod, 1, xy, p. 778. (4) Pauſan. I. iv. p. 234, 235. Diod in Frag. 
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ing on the ſame occaſion, and for the ſame end, killed 
five Lacedæmonians, whoſe ſpoils he likewiſe carried off, 
without receiving any wound. In ſhort, the king was 
ſaved and carried off by the Meſſenians; and, all mangled 
and bloody as he was, he expreſſed great joy that they 
had not been worſted. Ariſtomenes, after the battle was 
over, met Cleonnis, who by reaſon of his wounds, could 
neither walk by himſelf nor with the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
who lent him their hands. He therefore took him upon 
his ſhoulders, without quitting his arms, and carried him 
to the camp. | 

As ſoon as they had applied the firſt dreſſing to the 
wounds of the king of Meſſenia and of his officers, there 
arole a new combat among the Meſſenians, that was 
purſued with as much warmth as the former, but was 
of a very difterent kind, and yet the conſequence of the 
other. The affair in queſtion was the adjudging the 
prize of glory to him, that had ſignalized his valour molt 
in the late engagement. For it was even then an ancicht 
cuſtom among them, publickly to proclaim, after a 
dattle, the name of the man that had ſhewed the greateſt 
courage. Nothing could be more proper to animate 
the officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them with reſolution 
and intrepidity, and to ſtifle the natural apprehenſion of 
death and danger. I'Wo illuſtrious champions entercd 
the liſts on this occaſion, namely, Ciconnis and Ariſto- 
menes. 

The king, notwithſtanding his weak condition, be— 
ing attended with the principal officers of his army, 
preſided in the council, Where this important diſpute 
was to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own 
cauſe, Cleonnis began, and founded his pretenſions 
upon the great number of the enemies he had lain, 
and upon the multitude of wounds he had received 
in the action, which were ſo many undoubted teſti- 
monies of the courage with Which he had faced both 
death and danger; whereas, according to him, the con- 
dition in which Ariſtomenes came out of the engage- 
went, without hurt and without wound, ſcemed to "ey 

that 
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that he had been very careful of his own perſon, or at 
molt; could only prove, that he had been more tortu- 
nate than he, but not more brave or courageous. And 
as to his having carried him on his ſhoulders into the camp, 
that action indeed might ſerve to prove the ſtrength 
of his body, but nothing further: * the thing in 
diſpute at this time, ſays he, is not ſtrength but valour. 

he only thing Ariſtomenes was reproached for, was 
his not being wounded ; therefore he confined himſelf 
to that point, and anſwered in the following manner : 
« ] am (fays he) called fortunate, becauſe I have eſcaped 
« from the battle without wounds. If that were owing 
« to my cowardice, I ſhould deſerve another epithet 
« than that of fortunate; and inſtead of being admitted 
« to diſpute the prize, ought to undergo the rigour 
« of the laws, that puniſh cowards. But what is ob- 
jccted to me as a crime, is in truth my greateſt glory. 
« For, whether my enemies, aſtoniſhed at my valour, 
« durſt not venture to attack or oppole me, it is no 
« ſmall degree of merit, that I made them fear me; or, 
that whilſt they engaged me, I had at the fame time 
« ſtrength to cut them in pieces, and ſkill to guard againſt 
« their attacks, I muſt then have been at once both va- 
« liant and prudent. For whoever, in the midſt of an 
engagement, can expoſe himſelf to dangers with cau- 
tion and ſecurity, ſhews, that he excels at the ſame 
* time both in the virtues of the mind and the body. 
« As for courage, no man living can reproach Cleonnis 
with any want of it; but for fis honour's ſake, I am 
* ſorry that he ſhould appear to want gratitude.” 

After the concluſion of theſe harangues, the queſtion 
was put to the vote. The whole army is in ſuſpence, 
and impatiently waits for the deciſion. No diſpute could 
be ſo warm and intereſting as this. It is not a compe- 
tition for gold or ſilver, but ſolely for honour. "The 
proper reward of virtue is pure diſintereſted glory. Here 
the judges are unſuſpeted. The actions of the com- 
petitors {till ſpeak for them. It is the king himſelf, 
ſurrounded with his officers, who preſides and adjudges. 
whole, 
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A whole army are the witneſſes. The field of battle 
1s a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In thort, all 
the votes concurred in favour of Ariſtomenes, and ad. 
Judged him the prize. 

c) Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the 
deciſion of this affair. He had reigned thirteen years, 
and during all that time been engaged in war with the 
Lacedzmonians. As he died without children, he lc 
the Meilenians at liberty to chuſe his ſucceſſor. Cleon- 
nis and Damis were candidates in oppoſition to Arilto- 
menes ; but he was elected king in preference to them. 
When he was on the throne, he did not ſcruple to con- 
fer on his two rivals the principal offices of the ſtate; 
All ſtrongly attached to the publick good, even more 
than to their own glory, competitors, but not enemics, 
theſe great men were actuated by a zeal for their country, 
and were neither friends nor adverſaries to one another, 
but for its preſervation. | 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the 
late Monſieur * Boivin, the elder, and have made uſe 
of his learned diſſertation upon a fragment of Diodorus 


Siculus, which the world was little acquainted: with. | 


He ſuppoſes, and proves in it, that the king, ſpoken of 
in that fragment, is Euphacs; and that Ariſtomenes is 
the ſame that Pauſanias calls Ariſtodemus, according to 
the cuſtom of the ancients, who were often called by 
two different names. 

Ariſtomenes, athervwiſe called Ariſtodemus, reigned 
near ſeven years, and was equally eſteemed and beloved 
by his ſubjects. (4) The war ſtill continued all this 
time. Towards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedæ- 
monians, took their king, TI heopompus, and, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter and Jthoma, ſacrificed three hundred 
of them, among whom their king was the principal 
victim. Shortly after, Ariſtodemus ſacrificed himleli 
upon the tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the 

anſwer 
(c) Pauſan. I. iv. p. 235, 241. 
4 Clem, Alex. in Protop. p. 20. Euſeb. in Præpar. I. iv. c. 16. 
* Memiir: of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Vol. II. p. $4— 315. 
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Damis was his ſucceſſor, but 


After his death, the Meſſenians never had any fſuc- 
cls in their affairs, but found themſelves in a very 


wretched and hopeleſs condition. Being reduced to the 
galt extremity, and utterly deſtitute of proviſions, they 
abandoned Ithoma, and 
were neareſt to them. 


ed to ſuch of their allics as 
The city was immediately razed, 
and all the people that remained ſubmitted. "They were 
made to engage by oath never to forſake the party of 


the Lacedamonians, and never to revolt from then : 


* 


It 
ters impoſed no tribute upon them; but contented them- 


A very uſeful precaution, only proper to make them add 


* 


he guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new maſ- 


E& +9 


: 


: 


x 


nerals either of the kin 
which the Lacedzmonians probably looked upon as a 


| 
' 


J 


mage paid to their nation. 
Mellenian war, after having laſted twenty years. 


— 
* 


the Meſſenians, at firſt was of no long duration. 
once they found the whole country had ſubmitted, and 
thought the people incapable of giving them any further trou- 
ble, they returned to their natural character of inſolence 
aud haughtineſs, that often degenerated into cruelty, and 
and ſometimes even into ferocity. 
the vanquiſhed with kindneſs, as friends and allies, and 
| endeavouring by gentle methods to win thole they had 


ches with obliging them to bring to the Spartan mar- 
tket one half of the corn they flwuld reap every harveſt. 


It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the Meſſenians, both 
men and women, ſhould attend, in mourning,, the fu- 


gs, or chief citizens of Sparta; 


mark of the others dependence, and as a kind of ho- 


/) Thus ended the firſt 
The ſecond Mieſſenian war. 

g) Thelenity with which the Lacedzmonians treated 

When 


Inſtead of treating 


lubdued by force, they ſeemed intent upon nothing but 


| agzravating their yoke, and making them feel the whole 


(e) Pauſan. 1. iv. p. 241—247. () A. M. 3281. Ant. J. C. 723. 


(g) Ibid. p. 242, 261. Juitin, I. 111, c. 5. ; 
Vor. I. . H weight 
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weight of ſubjcction. They laid heavy taxes upon 
them, delivered them up to the avarice of the col. 
lectors of thoſe taxes, gave no ear to their complaints, 
rendered them no juſtice, treated them like vile {lave, 
and committed the molt crying outrages againſt them. 
Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile 
himſelf to ſervitude : The molt gentle flavery ex:l. 
perates, and provokes him to rebel. What could be 
xpected then from ſo cruel a one, as that the Meſſe. 
nians groancd under? After having endured it with 
great uncaſineſs * near forty years, they reſolved to thruw 
off the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty. (+) This 
was in the fourth year of the twenty-third Olympiad: 
The office of archon at Athens was then made annual ; 
and Anaxander and Anixidamus reigned at Sparta. 
The Meſſenians fir{t care was to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves with the alliance of the neighbouring nations, 
Theſe they found well inclined to enter into their views, 
as very agreeable to their own intereſts. For it was nor 
without jealouſy and apprchenſions, that they ſaw (9 
powerful a city riſing up in the midſt of them, which 
manifeſtly ſeemed to aim at extending her dominicn 
over all the reſt. The people therefore of Elis, the 
Argives and Sicyonians, * for the Metlenians. 
But before their forces were joined, a battle was 
fought between the Lacedæmonians and Meſſenians. 
Ariſtomenes, + the ſecond of that name, was at the head 
of the latter. He was a commander of intrepid cou- 
rage, and of great abilities in war. The Laceda- 
monians were beat in this engagement. Ariltomencs, 
to give the enemy at firſt an advantageous opinion 0! 
his bravery, knowing what influence it has on the ſuc- 
ceſs of future enterprizes, boldly ventured to enter into 
| Sparta 
(4) A.M. 3320. Ant. J. C. 684. 


* Cum per complures annos gra- + According to ſ veral hiftorian:, 
via ſervitutis verbera plerumque ac vin. there was another Ariſtomenes in ie 
cula cœteraque captivitatis mala per- fr/? Me//enian war, Diod, 1. x. 
peſſi eſſent, poſt longam pœnarum p. 378. 
patientiam bellum inſtaurant. 7uftin, 
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Sparta by night, and upon the gate of the temple of 
Minerva, who was ſurnamed Chalcioecos, to hang up 


a shield, on which was an inſcription, ſignifying, that 


it was a preſent offered by Ariſtomenes to the goddeſs, out 
of the ſpoils of the Lacedzmonians. 

This bravado did in reality altonith the Lacedæmonians. 
But they were ſtill more alarmed at the formidable league 
that was formed againſt them. The Delphick oracle, 
which they conſulted, in order to know by what means 
they ſhould be ſucceſsful in this war, directed them to 
{nd to Athens for a commander, and to ſubmit to his 
counſel and conduct. This was a very mottilying ſtep 
to ſo haughty a City as Sparta. But the fear of incurring 
the god's diſpleaſure by a direct diſobedience, prevailed 
over all other conſiderations. They ſent an enbally 
therefore to the Athenians. The people of Athens were 
[ymewhat perplexed at the requeſt. Ou the one hand, 
they were not, ſorry to ſee the Lacedæmonians at war 
with their heigh bours, and were far from deliring to fur- 
niſn them with a good general: On the other, they were 
atraid alſo ot diſobeying the god. To extricate them- 
{-lves out of this difficulty, they offered the Lacedarmo- 
nians a perſon called Tyrtzus. He was u pot by pro- 
tetlion, and bad ſomething origina! in the turn of his wit, 
and diſagreeble in his perſon ; for he was lame. Not- 
withitanding theſe defects, the Lacedarmonians received 

im as a general, ſent them by heaven itſelf. Their ſuc+ 
tels did not at firſt anſwer their expectation, for they lo{t 
three battles ſucceſſively. 

The kings of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many diſap- 
pointments, and out of all hopes of better ſucceſs for the 
\vture, were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and 
marching home again with their forces. Pyrtæus op- 
polcd this deſign very warmly, and at length brought 
them over to his opinion. He ſpoke to the 1 troops, and 
repeated to them the verſes he had made on the occa{! ion, 
and on which he had beſtowed great pains and application. 
He firſt endeavoured to comfort them tor their paſt loſles, 
which he imputed to no fault of theirs, but only t il! 

H 2 fortune 
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fortune, or to fate, which no human wiſdom can ſur— 
mount. He then repreſented to them, what a ſhame i: 
would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy ; and how 
glorious it would be for them rather to periſh ſword in 
hand, in fighting for their country, if it was ſo decreed 
by fate. Then, as if all danger was vaniſhed, and the 
gods, fully ſatisfied and appeaſed with their late calami- 


ties, were entirely turned to their ſide, he ſet victory 


before their eyes as preſent and certain, and as if ſhe 
herſelf were inviting them to battle. (7) All the ancient 
authors, who have made any mention of the ſtile and 
character of Tyrtæus's poetry, obſerve, that it was full 
of a certain fire, ardour, and enthuſiaſm, that animated 
the minds of men, that exalted them above themſelves, 
that inſpired * them with ſomething generous and martial, 
that extinguiſhed all fear and apprehenſion of danger or 
death, and made them wholly intent upon the preſervation 
ef their country and their own glory. 

Tyrtzus's verſes had really this effect on the ſoldiers 
upon this occaſion. They all deſired, with one voice, to 
march againſt the enemy. Being become indifferent as to 
their lives, they had no thoughts but to ſecure themſelves 
the honour of a burial. To this end they all tied {lrings 
round their right arms, on which were infcriked their own 
and their fathers names, that it they chanced to be killed 
an the battle, and to have their faces fo altered through 
time or accidents, as not to be diſtinguiſhable, it might 
certainly be known who each of them was by theſe ma 4 
Soldiers determined to die, are very valiant. "This ap- 
peared in the battle that enſued. It was very bloody, the 
victory being a long time diſputed on both ſides ; but at 
Hſt the Meſſenians gave way. When Tyrtæus went after- 
wards to Sparta, he was received with the greateſt marks 
of diſtinction, and incorporated into the body of citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the 
war, Which had already laſted three years. Ariſtomenes, 

| having 


) Piat. I. i. de Legib. p. 620. Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. p. 805. 
* Tyrtzuſque mares animos in martia della 
Vertibus exacun, Hor, in Art. Poa, 
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having aſſembled the remains of his army, retired to the 
top of a mountain, of difficult acceſs, which was called 
Ira. The conquerors attempted to carry the place by 
allault 3 but that brave prince defended himſelf there tor 
the ſpace of cleven years, and performed the moſt extra- 
ordinary actions of bravery. He was at laſt obliged to 
quit it, only by ſurprize and treachery, after having de- 
tended it like a lion. Such of the Metlemians as fell into 
the hands of the Lacedæmonians on this occaſion, were re- 
duced to the condition of the helots or ſlaves. The reſt 
lceing their country ruined, went and ſettled at Zancle, a 
city in Sicily, which afterwards took its name from this 
xople, and was called Meſſana; the ſame place called at 
this day Meflina. Ariltomencs, after having conducted 
one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom he had given in 
marriage to the tyrant of that place, thought of paſſing on 
to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, king of the Lydians, 
or to Ecbatana, with Phraortes, king of the Medes ; but 
death prevented the execution of all his deſigns, 

(% The ſecond Meſſenian war was of tourteen years 
duration, and ended the firſt year of the twenty-feventh 
Olympiad. | 

here was a third war between theſe people and the 
Lacedzmonians, which began both at a time, and on the 
occaſion of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta. 
We ſhall ſpeak of this war in its place. 

The hiſtory, of which it remains for me to treat in this 
work, is that of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and compre- 
hends the ſpace of two hundred and ninety-three years; 
from the death of that monarch, and the commencement 
of the reign of Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, in Egypt, to 
the death of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a 
Roman province, under the emperor Auguſtus, 

This hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of all the 
crimes, which uſually ariſe from inordinate ambition; 
ſcenes of jealouſy, and perfidious conduct; treaſon, in- 
gratitude, and crying abuſes of ſovereign power ; cruelty, 
impiety, and utter oblivion of the natural ſentiments of 

H 3 probity 
(X) A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. 
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probity and honour, with the violation of all laws human 
and divine, will rife before us. We ſhall behold nothi:» 
but fatal diflentions, deſtructive wars, and dreadful revo- 
lutions. Men, originally friends, brought up together, 
and natives of the ſame country, companions in the ſame 
Cangers, and inſtruments in the accompliſhment of the 
fame exploits and victories, will conſpire to tear in picces 
the empire they had all concurred to form at the expence 
of their blood. We ſhall ſee the captains of Alexander 
{acrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the ſiſters of 
that prince, to their own ainbition; and without ſparing 
even thoſe to whom they either owed, or gave life. We 
mall no longer behold thoſe glorious times of Greece, 


that were once ſo productive of great men, and great ex- 


amples; or, if we ſhould happen to diſcover ſome traccs 
and remains of them, they will only reſemble the gleams 
of lightning that ſhoot along in a rapid track, and are only 
remarkable from the profound darkneſs that precedes and 
follows them. 

I acknowledge myſelf to be ſufficiently ſenſible how 
much a writer 1s to be pitied, for being obliged to repre- 
{cnt human nature in ſuch colours and lineaments as diſ- 
honour her, and which occaſion inevitable diſtaſte and a 
{t.cret affliction in the minds of thoſe who are made 
ſpectators of ſuch a picture. Hiſtory loſes whatever is 
molt affecting and moſt capable of conveying pleaſure and 
inſtruction, when ſhe can only produce thoſe effects, by 
inſpiring the mind with horror for criminal actions, and 
by a repreſentation of the calamities which uſvally ſucceed 
them, and are to be conſidered as their juſt puniſhment. It 
isdifficult to engage the attention of a reader, for any con- 
ſidc rable time, on objects which only raiſe his indigna- 
tion, and it would be affronting him, to ſeem delirors of 
diſuading him from the exceſs of inordinate paſſions, ot 
which he conceives himſelf incapable. 

What mcans is there to preſerve and diffuſe the agrec- 
able through a narration, which has nothing to offer but 


an uniform ſeries of vices and great crimes ; and which 


makes it neceſſary to enter into a particular detail of t e 
ien 
actions 
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ations and characters of men born for the calamity of the 


ſunnan race, and whoſe very names fhowld not be trant- 
mitted to poſterity f It may even be thought dangerots, 
to familiarize the minds of the generality ot manbind to 
mimterrupted ſcenes of too ſucceſstul iniquity; and to be 
narticular in deſcribing the unjuftſucceſs which waited on 
thoſe illuſtrious criminals, the long duration of whole 
proſperity being frequently attended with the privileges 
and rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on 
rovidence, by perſons of weak underitandings. 

This hiſtory which ſeems likely to prove very dilagree- 
able, from the reaſons I have juſt mentioned, will become 
more ſo from the obſcurity and confuſion in which the 
{ereral tranſactions will be involved, and which it wilt be 
dithcult, if not impoſlible, to remedy. Ten or twelve 
of Alexander's captains were engaged in a courſe of hoſti- 
lities againſt each other, for the partition of his empire 
alter his death; and to ſecure themſelves ſome portion, 
greater or leſs of that vaſt body. Sometimes feigned 
friends, ſometimes declared enemies, and they are conti- 
nually forming different parties and leagues, which are to 
ſubſiſt no longer than is conſiſtent with the intereſt of each 
particular. Macedonia changed its maſter five or fix 
times in a very ſhort ſpace ; by what means then can order 
and perſpicuity be preſerved, in a prodigious variety of 

vents that are perpetually croſſing and breaking in upon 
each other? 

Beſides which, I am no longer ſupported by any ancient 
authors capable of conducting me through this darkneſs 
and confuſion. Diodorus will entirely abandon me, 
after having been my guide for ſome time ; and no other 
hiſtorian will appear to take his place. No proper ſeries 
of affairs will remain ; the ſeveral events are not to be 
diſpoſed into any regular connexion with each other; nor 
will it be poſlible to point out, either the motives to the 
reſolutions formed, or the proper character of the princi- 
ph actors in this ſcene of obſcurity. I think myſelf 
\appy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their aſſiſtance. 
In my account of Alexander's ſucceſſors, whoſe tranſ- 
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actions are, perhaps, the moſt complicated and perplexe 
part of ancient hiſtory, Uſher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, 


will be my uſual guides; and, on many occaſions, I ſhall 


only tranſcribe from Prideaux ; but, with all theſe aids, 
I ſhall not promiſe to throw ſo much light into this hiltory 
as I could deſire, 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the princi- 
pal competitors were reduced to four Ptolemy, Gan, 
der, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus : "The empire of Alexan- 
der was divided into four fixed kingdoms, agrecably to the 
prediction of Daniel, by a folemn treaty concluded be- 
tween the parties. Three of theſe kingdoms, Egypt, 
Macedonia, Syria, or Aſia, will have a regular ſucceſſion 
of monarchs, ſufficiently clear and diftin& ; but the 
fourth, which comprehended "Thrace, with part of the 
Leſler Aſia, and ſome neighbouring provinces, will ſuffer 
a number of variations. | 

As the kingdom of Egypt was ſubject to the feweſt 
changes, becauſe Ptolemy, who was eſtabliſhed there as 
A | ama at the death of Alexander, retained the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it ever after, and left it to his poſterity : We 
ſhall, therefore, conſider this prince as the baſis of our 
Cs and our ſeveral epochas ſhall be fixed from 

im. 

The fifth volume contains the events for the ſpace of 
one hundred and twenty years, under the four firſt kings 
of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, who reigned 
thirty-eight years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned 
forty ; Ptolemy Evergetes, who reigned twenty-five ; and 
Ptolemy Philopator, whoſe reign continued ſeventeen. 

In order to throw ſome light into the hiſtory contained 
therein, I ſhall, in the firſt place, give the principal events 
of it, in a chronological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I muſt deſire the reader to ac- 
company me in ſome reflections, which have not eſcaped 
Monſieur Boſſuet, with relation to Alexander. his 
prince, who was the moſt renowned and illuſtrious con- 
queror in all hiſtory, was the laſt monarch of his race. 
Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, which his anceſtors had 
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governed for ſo many ages, was invaded from all quarters, 
15 a vacant ſucceſſion; and after it had long been a prey 


1 


to the Itrongeſt, it was at laſt transferred to another family. 
If Alexander had continued pacifick in Macedonia, the 
orandeur of his empire would not have excited the ambi- 
tion of his captains ; and he might have tranſmitted the 
ſceptor of his progenitors to his own defcendants : But, as 


he had not preſcribed any bounds to his power, he was in- 
{trumental in the deſtruction of his houſe, and we ſhall be- 
hold the extermination of his family, without the leaſt 
remaining traces of them in hiſtory. His conquelts occa- 
ſioned a vaſt effuſion of blood, and furniſhed his captains 
with a pretext for murdering one another. Theſe were 
the efects that flowed from the boaſted bravery of Alex- 


ander, or rather from that bratality, Which, under the 


glittering names of ambition and Slory, ſpread the deſo- 
lations of fire and ſword through whole provinces, with- 
out the leaſt provocation, and ſhed the blood of multitudes 
who had never injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that providence aban- 
doned theſe events to chance, but, as it was then preparing 
all things for the approaching appearance of the Meſſiah, 
it was vigilant to unite all the nations, that were to be firſt 
enlightened with the goſpel, by the uſe of one and the 


| ſame language, which was that of Greece : And the ſame 


providence made it neceſſary for them to learn this foreign 
tongue, by ſubjecting them to ſuch maſters as ſpoke no 
other. The deity, therefore, by the agency of this 
language, which became more common and univerſal than 
any other, facilitated the preaching of the apoſtles, and 
rendered 1t more uniform. | 
The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great, 
among the generals of that prince immediately after his 
death, did not ſubſiſt for any length of time, and hardly 
took place, if we except Egypt, where Ptolemy had firit 
citabliſhed himſelf, and on the throne of which he always 
maintained himſelf without acknowledging any ſuperior. 
%% This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till 
alter the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, Wherein Antigonus 
H and. 
(1) A. M. 3704, Ant. J. C. 300, | 
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and his ſon Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, were de- 
feated, and the former loſt his lite. The empire of Ales 
ander was then divided into four kingdoms, by a ſolemn 
treaty, as had been foretold by Daniel. Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Coelofſyria, and Paleſtine. Ca. 
ſander, the fon of Antipater, obtained Macedonia and 
Greece. Lyſimachus acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and 
{ome other provinces on the other ſide of the Helleſpont 
and the ee And Seleucus had Syria, and all that 
part of Aſia Major, which extended to the other ſide of the 
Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of theſe tour kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and Syria 
ſubſited, almoſt without any interruption, in the ſame 
families, and through a long ſucceſſion of princes. The 
kingdom of Macedonia had ſeveral maſters of different 
families ſucceſſively. That of Thrace was at laſt divided 
into ſeveral branches, and no longer conitituted one entire 
body, by which means all traces of regular ſucceſlion 
ceaſed to ſubſiſt. 


I. The kingd:m of Feypt. 


THe kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, in- 
duchng Cleopatra, after whoſe death, thoſe dominions be- 
came a province of the Roman empire. All theſe princes 
had the common name of Ptolemy, but each of then 
was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar ſurname. They 
had alſo the appellation of Lagides, from Lagus the 
father of that Ptolemy who reigned the firſt in Egypt. 
The fifth and ſixth volumes contain the hiſtories of 11x 
of theſe kings, and J ſhall give their names a place here, 
with the duration of their reigns, the firſt of which com- 
menced imn:<diatcly upon the death of Alexander the 
Great. | : 

(% Ptolemy Sfotcr. He reigned thirty-eight years and 
ſome months. | | 

(1) Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, in- 
cluding the two years of his reign in the life-time of Jus 
father, 

() Ptolemy 


(m) A. M. 3680, () 3718, 
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Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five years. 
% Ptolemy Philopator reigned ſeventeen. 
% Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty-four. 
'r) Ptolemy Philometor reigned thirty-four. 


II. The kingdom of Syrez. 


Tur kingdom of Syria had twenty-ſeven kings; which 
makes it evident, that their reigns were often very ſhort: 
And indeed ſeveral of theſe princes waded to the throne 
through the blood of their predeceſſors. 

They are uſually called Selcucides, from Selcucus, who 
reigned the firſt in Syria. Hiſtory reckons up tix kings of 
this name, and thirteen who are called by that of Antio- 
chus ; but they are all diſtinguiſhed by different ſurnames. 
Others of them aſſumed different names, and the laſt was 
called Antiochus XIII. with the ſurnames of Epiphanes, 
Aſiaticus, and Commagenes. In his reign Pompey re- 
duced Syria into a Roman province, after it had been go- 
verned by kings, for the {pace of two hundred and fifty 
years, according to Eulcbius. 

The kings of Syria, the tranſactions of whoſe reigns 
are contained in the fifth and ſixth volumes, are cight in. 
number. 
(s) Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years .. 
(t) Antiochus Soter, nineteen 
( Antiochus Theos, hitcen. 
(x) Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. 
) Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 
(z) Antiochus the Great, thirty-ſix. 
4) Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 
% Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philo- 


pator, eleven, 


III. The kingdom of Macedonia. 


* 


(c) MACEDONIA frequently changed its maſters, after 
the lolemn partitiog had been made between the four 
6 Princes, 

(0 A. M. 3758. £ 3783. (7) 3800. (r) 3824. (5) 3704. (7) 3724. 
(x) 3743. (x) 3758. (3) 3778. (a) 3781. (a) 3817.. () 332% 
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princes. Callander died three or four years after the pat. 
tition, and lett three ſons. Philip, the eldeſt, died pre- 
ſently after his father. The other two contended for the 
crown without enjoying it, both dying foon after without 
iſſue. 

(d) Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyſimachus, 
made themſelves maſters of all, or the greateſt part of 
Macedonia; ſometimes in conjunction, and at other 
times ſeparately, 

(e) After the death of Lyſimachus, Seleucus poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

(f) Ptolemy Ceraunus having ſlain the preceding prince, 
ſeized the kingdom, and poſſeſſed it alone but a very ſhort 
time, having loſt his life in a battle with the Gauls, who 
had made an 1rruption into that country. 

(g) Soſthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a 
ſhort time in Macedonia. 

(þ) Antigonus Gonatas, the fon of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, obtained the peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, and tranſmitted thoſe dominions to his 
deſcendents, after he had reigned thirty-four years. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who reigned 
ten years, and then died, leaving a ſon named Philip, 
who was but two years old. | 3 
Antigonus Doſon reigned twelve years in the quality of 
ardian to the young prince. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, aſcended the 


thing more than forty. 

His ſon Perſeus ſucceeded him, and reigned about 
eleven years. He was defeated and taken priſoner by 
Paulus Emilius; and Macedonia, in conſequence of that 
victory, was added to the provinces of the Roman 
empire. | 


IV. The Kingdom of Thrace, and Bithynia, &c. 


THis fourth kingdom, compoſed of ſeveral ſeparate 
provinces, very remote from one another, had not any 
ſucceſſion 


() A. M. 3710, (e) 3725. (f) 3724 (8) 3726. (5) 3728* 
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ſucceſſion of princes, and did not long ſubſiſt in its firſt 
condition; Lylimachus, who firſt obtained it, having 
been killed in a battle after a reign of twenty years, and 
all his family being exterminated by aſſaſſinations, his do- 
minions were diſmembered, and no longer conſtituted 
one kingdom. 

Beſides the provinces which were divided among the 
captains of Alexander, there were others which had been 
cither formed before, or were then erected into different 
and independent Grecian ſtates, whoſe power greatly in- 
creaſed in proceſs of time. 


Kings of Bithynza. 


Wri1LrsT Alexander was extending his conqueſts in 
the Eaſt, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the king- 
dom of Bithynia. It is not certain who this Zypethes 
was, unleſs we may conjecture with Pauſanias, that he 
was a Thracian. His ſucceſſors however are better 
known. 

Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls to aſſiſt 
him againſt his brother, with whom he was engaged in 
a war. 

Pruſias J. 

Pruſias II. Surnamed the Hunter, in whoſe court 
Hannibal took refuge, and aſſiſted him with his counſels, 
in his war againſt Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes IT. was killed by his fon Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was aſſiſted by the Romans in his 
wars with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his 
death the kindgom of Bithynia, as a teſtimonial of his 
gratitude to them : by which means theſe territories be- 
came a Roman province. 


.  MKings of Pergamus. 


Tuis kingdom comprehended only one of the ſmalleſt 
provinces of Myſia, on the coaſt of the Ægean fea againit 
the iſland of Leſbos. Thi 

is 
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This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an cumich, 
who had been a ſervant to Docima, a commander of the 
troops of Antigonus. Lylimachus confided to him the 
taluny he had depoſited in the caſtle of the city of Per- 
amus, and he became maſter both of theſe ard the city 
after the death of that prince. He governed this litt!: 
ſ,vercignty for the ſpace of tWwenty years, and then left it 
to Eumenes his nephew. 
Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition 
of ſeveral cities, which he took from the kings of Syria, 
having defeated Antiochus, the fon of Seleucus, in a 


battle. He reigned twelve years. 


He was ſucceeded by Attalus T. his couſin-german, 
who aſſumed the title of king, after he had conquered 
the Galatians; and he tranſmitted his dominions to his 

olterity, who enjoyed them to the third generation. He 
aſſiſted the Romans in their war with Philip, and died 
after a reign of forty-three years. He left four ſons. 

His ſucceſſor was Eumenes II. his eldeſt fon, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned 
thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his brother 
Attalus, in quality of guardian to one of his ſons, whom 
he had by Stratonice, the filter of Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, 'The Romans enlarged his dominions 
conſiderably, after the victory they obtained over Antiv- 
chus the Great. 

(i) Attalus II. eſpouſed Stratonice his brother's widow, 
and took extraordinary care of his p phew, to whom he 
left the crown, after he had worn 1t twenty-one years. 

(Y Attalus III. ſurnamed Philometer, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He 
died after he had reigned five years, and bequeathed hi 
riches and dominions to the Romans. 

(J) Ariſtonicus, who claimed the ſucceſſion, endeavour- 
ed to defend his pretenſions againſt the Romans, but the 
kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after a War of four 
years, into a Roman province. 

Kings 


(i) A. M. 3845. Ant. ]. C. 159, 4) A. M 3866. Ant. J. C. 133. 
{/) A. M. 3871, Ant. J. C. 138. 00 s ] 
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Kings of Pantus. 


n; THE kingdom of Pontus in Aſia Minor was an- 
cienthy diſmembered from the monarchy of Perſia, by 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, in favour of Artabazus, 
who is ſaid. by ſome hiſtorians, to have been the fon of 
one of thoſe Perſian lords who conſpired againſt the 
Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Aſia Minor. and is ſituated partly 
along the coaſt of the Euxine fea Pu Euxinus ) from 
which it derives its name. It extends as far as the river 
Halys, and even to Colchis. Several princes reigned in 
that country ſince Artabazus. | 

n) The fixth monarch was Mithridates I. who is 
properly conſidered as the founder of the kingdom of 
Pontus, and his name was aſſumed by the generality of 
his ſucceſſors. 

() He was ſuccecded by his fon Ariobarzanes, who had 
governed Phrygia under Artaxerxecs Mnemon, and 
reigned twenty-ſix years. | 

(p) His ſucceſſor was Mithridates II. Antigonus ſuſ- 
ecting, in conſequence of a dream, that he favoured 
Caſſander, had determined to deitroy him, but he eluded 
the danger by flight. This prince was called KTirns, or 
The Founder, and reigned thirty-five years. 

(4) Mithridates III. ſuccecded him, added Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty- ſix 
years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, the 
great grandfather of Mithridates the Great, aſcended the 
throne, and eſpouſed a daughter of Seleucus Callinicus, 
king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who was mar- 
ricd to Antiochus the Great. 

(r) He was ſucceeded by his ſon Pharnaces, who ha 
ſome diſagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He 


made 


(n) A. M. 3490. Ant. J C. 514. (2) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. 
v) A. M. 3641. _— C. 363. (p) A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337 
) 


( 
2) A. M. 3702, Ant. J. C. 302, (r) A. M. 3819. Ant. J. C. 185, 
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made himſelf maſter of Sinope, which afterwards became 
the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. and the firſt who 
was called a friend :o the Romans, becauſe he had afliited 
them againſt the Carthaginians in the firſt Punick war. 

( He was ſucceeded by his fon Mithridates VI. ſur— 
named Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who ſuſ— 


tained fo long a war with the Romans, and reigned ſixty- 
ſix years, 


Kings of Cappadocia. 


STRABO (7) informs us, that Cappadocia was divided 
into two Satrapies, or governments, under the Perſians, 
as it alſo was under the Macedonians. The maritime 
part of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of Pontus : the 
other tracts conſtituted Cappadocia properly fo called, or 
the Cappadocia Major, which extends along Mount 
Taurus, and to a great diſtance beyond it. 

(% When Alexander's captains divided the provinces 
of his empire among themſelves, Cappadocia was go— 
verned by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas at- 
tacked and defeated him, after which he cauſed him to 
be ſlain. 

His ſon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his father 
ſome time after this event, and eſtabliſhed himſelf fo ei- 
fectually, that he left it to his poſterity. 

The generality of his ſucceſſors. aſſumed the ſame 
name, and will have their place in the ſeries of the 
hiſtory. | 

583 after the death of Archelaus, the laſt of 
its kings, became a province of the Roman empire, as 
the reſt of Aſia alſo did much about the ſame time. 


Kings of Armenid. 


Ax NEN IA, a vaſt country of Aſia, extending on each 
fide of the Euphrates, was conquere by the Pc _ 
ter 


fr) A, M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 124. (e) Strab, I. Xii. p. 534» 
(s) A, M. 3682, Ant. J. . 322. 
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for which it was transferred, with the reſt of the empire, 
„ the Macedonians, and at laſt fell to the ſhare of the 
Romans. It was governed for a great length of time by 
ne own kings, the moſt conſiderable of whom was 
{ ivranes, who eſpouſed the daughter of the great Mithri- 
dals king of Pontus, and was allo engaged in a long war 
with the Romans. This kingdom ſupported itſelf many 
wars, between the Roman and Parthian empires, fome- 
mes depending on ti. one, and ſometimes on the other, 
ill at laſt the Romans became its malters. 


Kings of Epirus. 


Er21RuUs is a province of Greece, ſeparated from 
Thellaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The molt 
powerful people of this country were the Moloſſians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their deſcent 
from Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, who eſtabliſhed himſelf, 
in that country, and called themſelves acides, from 
{Eacus the grandfather of Achilles. 

(x) The genealogy of the laſt kings, who were the 
only ſovereigns of this country of whom any accounts re- 
main, is variouſly related by authors, and conſequqꝶtly 
muſt be dubious and obſcure. 

Arymbas aſcended the throne, after a long ſucceſſion 
of kings, and as he was then very young, the ſtates of 
Epirus, who were ſenſible that the welfare of the people 
depended on the proper education of their princes, ſent 
him to Athens, which was the reſidence and centre of all 
the arts and ſciences, in order to cultivate, in that excel- 
lent ſchool, ſuch knowledge as was neceflary to form the 
mind of a king. He there learned the art of reigning 
etfectually, and * as he ſurpaſſed all his anceſtors in abili 
and knowledge, he was in conſequence infinitely more 
eſteemed and beloved by his people than they had been. 
When he returned from Athens, he made laws, eſt-Hliſhed 

a ſenate 


(x) Diod. I. xvi. p. 465. Juſtin. I. viii. c. 6. Plut. in Pyrrho. 


| Quanto dectior majoribus, tanto & gratior populo ſuit. Juſtin. 
Iii. c. 3. 
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a ſenate and magiſtracy, and regulated the form of th: 
government. 

Neoptolemus, whoſe daughter Olympias had cp 
Philip King of Macedon, attained an equal ſhare in ihe 
regal government of Arymbas his elder brothe, by the 
credit of his ſon-in-law. After the death of Arymbas, 
Eacides his fon ought to have been his ſucceſſor; but 
Philip had ſtill the credit to procure his expulſion from 
the kingdom by the Moloſſians, uh. eſtabliſhed Alexa. 
der the fon of Neoptolemus fole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander eſpouſed Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, 
and marched with an army into Italy, where he lolt jus 
life in the country of the Brutians, 

ALacides then aſcended the throne, and reigned with. 
out any alluciate in Epirus. He efpouſed Phthia the 
daughter of Menon the Theſſalian, by whom he hal 
two daughters, Deidamia and Troida, and one fon, the 
celebrated Pyrrhus. | 

As he was marching to the aſſiſtance of Olympias, his 
troops mutinicd againſt him, condemned him to exile, 
and ſlaughtered moſt of his friends. Pyrrhus, who was 
then an infant, happily eſcaped this maſlacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whoſe par- 
ticular extraction 1s little known, was placed on the 
throne by the people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his ſubjects at the age of 
twelve years, firſt ſhared the ſovereignty with Neoptole- 
mus; but having afterwards diveſted him of his dignity, 
he reigned alone. 

(y) This hiſtory will treat of the various adventures of 
this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack 
to make himſelf maſter of it. 

Helenus his ſon reigned aſter him for ſome time in 
Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Roman 
empire. 

Tyrants of Heraclea, 

HERACLEA is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by 
the Bœotians, who ſent a colony into that country by the 
order of an oracle. 

(z) When 
(O) A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. 
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When the Athenians were victorious over the 
Perſians, and had impoſed a tribute on the cities of 
Grecet and Aſia Minor, for the fitting out and ſupport 
of a feet intended for the defence of the common liberty, 
the inhabitants of Heraclca, in conſequence of their at- 
tachment to the Perſians, were the only people who re- 
f:j-4 to acquieſe in ſo juſt a contribution. Lamachus 
was therefore ſent againſt them and he ravaged their ter- 
tles; but a violent tempeſt having deſtroyed his whole 
et, he beheld himſelf abandoned to the mercy of that 
ple, whoſe natural ferocity might well have been in— 
„d, by the ſevere treatment they had lately received. 
they had recourſe to no other vengeance but bene- 
ons; they furniſhed him with proviſions and troops 
tor his return, and were willing to conſider the depreda- 
tions which had been committed in their country as ad- 
ramageous to them, if they acquired the friendſhip of the 
Athenians at that price. 

(a) Some time after this event, the populace of Heraclea 
excited a violent commotion againſt the rich citizens and 
ſenators, who having implored aſſiſtance to no effect, 
hrſt from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from 
Epaminondas the Theban, were neceſſitated to recall 
Clearchus a ſenator to their defence whom themſelves 
had baniſhed; but his exile had neither improved his 
morals nor rendered him a better citizen than he was be- 
fore. He therefore made the troubles, in which he 
found the city involved, ſubſervient to his deſign of ſub- 
jecting it to his own power. Wich this view he open] 
declared for the people, cauſed himſelf to be inveſted wit 
the higheſt office in the magiſtracy, and aſſumed a 
lovereign authority in a ſhort time. Being thus become 
a profeſſed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to 
which he had not recourſe againſt the rich and the ſenators, 

/ 3 


» 


(z) Juſtin. l. xvi, c. 3—5, Diod. J. xv. | 390. 
(a) A. M. 3640. Ant. J. C. 364. 
* Heraclienſes honeſtiorem be- ſuorum populationem impenſam ex- 


netictl, quam ultionis occaſionem iftimentcs {i, quos hoſtes habuerants 
tau, inſtructos commeatibus aux- amicos reddidiſſent. Tuſtin. 
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to fatiate his avarice and cruelty. He propoſcd for hi; 
model Dionyſus the Tyrant, who had eſtabliſhed his 
power over the Syracuſans at the ſame time. 

After a hard and inhuman ſervitude of twelve years, 
two young citizens, who were Plato's diſciples, and had 
been inſtructed in his maxims, formed a conſpiracy again{t 
Clearchus, and flew him; but though they delivered 
their country from the tyrant, the tyranny ſtill ſubſiſted. 

(% Timotheus, the ſon of Clearchus, aſſumed his 
place, and purſued his conduct for the ſpace of fifteen years, 

(c) He was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſius, who 
was in danger of being diſpoſſeſſed of his authority by 
Perdiccas ; but as this laſt was ſoon deſtroyed, (4) Dio- 
nyſius contracted a friendſhip with Antigonus, whom he 
aſſiſted againſt Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 

He chouled — the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This 
alliance inſpired him with ſo much courage, that he 
aſſumed the title of king, and enlarged his dominions by 
the addition of ſeveral places which he ſeiſed on the con- 
fines of Heraclea. 

(e) He died two or three years before the battle of Ip- 
ſus, and after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving two 
ſons and a daughter under the tutelage and regency of 
Amaſtris, 

This princeſs was rendered happy in her adminiſtra- 
tion by the affection Antigonus entertained for her. She 
founded a city, and called it by her name; after which 
ſhe tranfplanted thither the inhabitants of three other 
cities, and eſpouſed Lyſimachus, after the death of A - 


tigonus. 
| Kings of Syracaſe. 


) HIiERO, and his ſon Hieronymus, reigned at 
Syracuſe ; the firſt fifty-tour years, the ſecond but cnc 
year. 


(5) A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 352. 
(e) A. M. 3067. Ant. J. C. 337. Diod. I. xvi. p. 435. 
(d) Ibid. p. 478. (e) A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 304. (J A. M. 3733. 
Ant. J. C. 269, | 


- (g) Syracuſe 
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) Syracuſe recovered its liberty by the death of the 


jaſt, but continued in the intereſt of the Carthaginians, 


which Hieronymus had cauſed it to eſpouſe. (h) His 
conduct obliged Marcellus to form the ſicge of that city, 
which he took the following year. I ſhall enlarge upon 
the hiſtory of theſe two kings in another place. 


Other Kings. 


SEVERAL kings likewiſe reigned in the Cimmerian 
Poſphorus, as alſo in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paph- 
lavonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other 
places; but their hiltory is very uncertain, and their ſue- 
ceſſions have but little regularity. 

Theſe circumſtances are very different with reſpect to 
the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed themſclves, as 
we {hall ſee in the ſequel, into ſuch a powerful monarchy, 
as became formidable even to the Roman empire. That 
of the Bactrians received its original about the ſame period; 
[ ſhall treat of each in their proper places. 


8) A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 224. (5) A. M. 3790. Ant. J. C. 213, 
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tians into three parts. The firſt contains a conciſe 

deſcription of the different parts of Egypt, and of 
what is moſt remarkable in it. In the ſecond I treat of 
the cuſtoms, laws, and religion of the Egyptians: and 
in the third, I give the hiſtory of their kings. 


| Shall divide what I have to ſay upon the Egyp- 


PART THE FIRST: 
The Defeription of EG Y PT: With an Account of what 


ever is moſt curious and remarkable in that Country. 


GYPT comprehended anciently, within limits of 
E no very great extent, a * prodigious number of 
cities, and an incredible multitude of inhabitants. 

[t is bounded on the caſt by the Red-Sea and the 
Iühmus of Suez; on the ſouth by Ethiopia, on the 
welt by Libya, and on the north by the Mediterranean. 
The Nile runs from ſouth to north, through the whole 
country, about two hundred leagues in length. This 
country is encloſed on each ſide with a ridge of moun- 


tains, which very often leave, between the foot of the 

hills 
* Iris related that under Amaſis, ted cities in Egypt, Her. I. ii. 
vere were twenty thouſand . nbabi- c. 177. 
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hills and the river Nile, a tract of ground, not ab, 
half a day's journey in length “*, and ſometimes leſs. 

On the welt ſide, the plain grows wider in ſome place: 
and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. I 
greateſt breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to Damiatz 
being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal part; 
Upper Egypt, otherwiſe called Thebais, which was t. 
mott ſouthern part; Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, { 
called from the ſeven Nomi or diſtricts it contained: 
Lower Egypt, which included what the Greeks cal 
Delta, and all the country as far as the Red-Sea, aut 
along the Mediterranean to Rhinocolura, or Mount 
Caſius. (a) Under Seſoſtris, all Egypt became one king 
dem, and was divided into thirty-11x governments 0 
Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and ſixteen in the 
country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt 
from Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguſtus were the 
boundaries of the Roman empire: Clauſtra elim Roman 


Imperii, Tacit. Annal. Lib. ii. Cap. 61. 


4 tee 


eK F., I. 


„„ £6 
HE B ES, from whence Thebais had its name, 


might vie with the nobleſt cities in the univerſe. 

Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, (5) are univer- 
ſally known; and acquired itfthe ſurname of Hecatonpyios, 
o diſtinguiſh it from the other Thebes in Boeotia, 
(c) It was equally large and populous; and, according to 
hiſtory, could ſend out at once two hundred chariots, aud 
ten thouſand fighting- men at each of its gates. (4 The 
Greeks and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and 
grandeur 

* A ways journey is 24 eaſter», or 33 Engliſh miles and a quarter. 


(a) Strabo. 1. 17, p. 787. (5) Hom, II. 1 ver. 381. (e) Stab. I. xii 
p. 816, (4) Tacx, Aan. I. ii, c. 60, | 
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andeur, though they ſaw it only in its ruins; ſo auguſt 
| were the remains of this city. 

e) In Thebes, now called Said, have been diſcover- 
d temples and palaces which are ſtill almoſt entire, 
dorned with innumerable columns and {tatues. One 
palace eſpecially is admired, the remains whereof ſeem 
o have exilted purely to eclipſe the glory of the mo 
ompous edifices. Four walks extending farther than, 
oe eye can ſee, and bounded on each fide with ſphinx-:+, 
-ompoſed of materials as rare and extraordinary as their 
ſize is remarkable, ſerve for avenues to four porticors, 
hoſe height is amazing to behold. Beſides, they who 
give us the deſcription of this wonderful edifice, had not 
me to go round it; and are not ſure that they ſaw above 
halt; however, what they had a fight of was aſtonithir g. 
A hall, which in all appearance ſtood in the middle oft 
this ſtately palace, was ſupported by an hundred and 
twenty pillars fix fathoms round, of a proportionable 
1ght, and intermixed with obeliſks, which ſo many ages 
have not been able to demolith. Painting had diſplayed 
her art and magnificence in this edifice. The colours 
themſelves, which ſooneſt feel the injury of time, {till 
remain amidit the ruins of this wonderful ſtructure, and 
preſerve their beauty and luſtre; ſo happily could the 


works. (f) Strabo, who was on the ſpot deſcribes a 
temple he ſaw in Egypt, very much reſembling that of 
which I have been ſpeaking. | 

The ſame (g) author, deſcribing the curioſities of 
Thebais, ſpeaks of a very famous ſtatue of Memnon, the 
remains whereof he had ſeen. It is ſaid that this ſtatue, 
when the beams of the riſing ſun firſt ſhone upon it in 
the morning, uttered an articulate ſound *. And indced 
Strabo himſelf was an ear-witneſs of this; but then he 
doubts whether the ſound came from the ſtatue. 


Vor. I. I 1 


ſe) Thevnot's Travels. (J) Lib. xvii. p. $05. (g) p. $16. 
* Germanicus aliis quoque mi- effigies, ubi radiis ſolis icta ef, 
aculis intendit animum, quorum vocalem ſonum reddeus, &c. Tucir. 


Precipua fuere Memnonis ſaxea Auxul. I. ii c. 61. 


Egyptians imprint a character of immortality on all their 
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. 


MIDDLE EGYPT, cr HEPTANOMI1IS. 
1 EMPHIS was the capital of this part of Egypt, 


Here were many ſtately temples, eſpecially that 
of the god Apis, who was honoured in this city after a 
particular manner. I ſhall ſpeak of it hereafter, as wel! 
as of the pyramids which ſtood in the neighbourhood of 
this place, and rendered it ſo famous. Memphis Was 
ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Nile. 
( Grand Cairo, which ſeems to have ſucceed:d 
emphis, was built on the other fide of that river. The 
caſtle of Cairo is one of the greateſt curioſities in Egypt. 
It ſtands on a hill without the city, has a rock for tis 
foundation, and is ſurrounded with walls of a vaſt height 
and ſolidity. You go wp to the caſtle by a way hewn 
out of the reck, and which is fo eaſy of aſcent, that 
loaded horſes and camels get up without difficulty. The 
greateſt e in this caſtle is Joſeph's well, fo called, 
either becauſe the Egyptians are pleaſed with aſcribing 
their moſt remarkable particulars to that great man, er 
becauſe there is really ſuch a tradition in the country. 
"This is a proof, at leaſt, that the work in queſtion is very 
ancient; and it is certainly, worthy the magnificence of 
the moſt powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it 
were, two ſtories, cut . out of the rock to a prodigious 
depth. One deſcends to the reſervoir of water, between 
the two wells, by a ſtair-caſe ſeven or eight feet broad, 
conſiſting of two hundred and twenty ſteps, and ſo con- 
trived, that the oxen, employed to throw up the water, g 
down with all imaginable eaſe, the deſcent being ſcarce 
perceptible. The well is ſupplied from a ſpring, which 
is almoſt the only one in the whole country. Ihe on 
are continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which 
buckets are faſtened. The water thus drawn from the 


firſt and lowermoſt well, is conveyed by a little canal, 


into a reſeryoir, which forms the ſecond well; 2 
whence 


(4) Theynot. 
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wnence it is drawn to the top in the ſame manner, and 
men conveyed by pipes to all parts of the caltle. As 
this well is ſuppoſed by the inhabitants of the count 
to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of the 
antique manner of the Egyptians, I thought it might 
deſerve a place among the curioſities of ancient Egypt. 

(i) Strabo ſpeaks of ſuch an engine, which, by 
wheels and pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to 
the top of a vaſt high hill ; with this difference, that 
inſtead of oxen,. an hundred and fifty flaves were em- 
ployed to turn theſe wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which we ſpeak, is famous for 
ſeveral rarities, each of which deſerves a particular ex- 
amination. I hall relate only the principal, ſuch as the 


obeliſks, the pyramids, the labyrinth, the lake of Mceris, 
and the Nile. 


Sect. I. TheOBELISKS. 
GYPT ſcemed to place its chief glory in raiſing 


monuments for poſterity. Its obeliſks form at this 
day, on account of their beauty as well as height, the 
principal ornament of Rome; and the Roman power, 
defpairing to equal the Egyptians, thought it honour 
enough to borrow the monuments of their kings. 

An obelitk is a quadrangular, taper, high ſpire or 
pyramid, raiſed perpendiculariy, and terminating in a 
point, to ſerve as an ornament to ſome open ſquare ; and 
is very often covered with inſcriptions or hieroglyphicks, 
that is, with myſtical characters or ſymbols uſed by the 
Egyptians to conceal and diſguiſe their ſacred things, and 
the myſteries of their theology. | 

4 Seſoſtris erected in the-city of Heliopolis two obe- 
liſks of extreme hard ſtone, brought from the quarters 
of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. They were cach 
one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty 
tathoms, or one hundred and eighty feet*. "The em- 
| I 2 peror 

(i) L. xvii. p. 807. (A Diod, lib. i. p. 37. 
2 It Is proper to obſerve, ves for to Mr, Greaves, was ore foct nine 
% h an Fg yptiencubil,according inches and about ; of our meaſure, 


o 
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peror Avguſtus, having made Egypt a province of the 
empire, Cauſed theſe two obeliſks to be tranſported 10 
Rome, one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces. 
(J) He durſt not venture upon a third, which was of + 
monſtrous {1ze. It was made in the reign of Ramiſes : 
it is ſaid that twenty thouſand men were employed in 
the cutting of it. Conſtantius, more daring than Au- 
guſtus, ordered it to be removed to Rome. Two of 
theſe obeliſks are ſtill ſeen, as well as another of an 
hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight 
cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. (m) Caius Cæfar 
had it brought from Egypt in a ſhip of ſo odd a form, 
that, according to Pliny, the like had never been ſeen. 
Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of 
obeliſks; they were for the molt part cut in quar- 
ries of Upper Egypt, where ſome are now to be ſeen 
half finithed, Bit the moſt wonderful circumſtance 
is, that the ancient Egyptians ſhould have had the art 
and contrivance to dig even 1n the very quarry a Canal, 
through which the water of the Nile ran in the time 
of its inundation ; from whence they afterwards raiſcd 
up the columns, obeliſks, and ſtatues on * rafts, pro- 
ortioned to their weight, in order to convey them into 
33 Egypt. And as the country abounded every 
where with canals, there were few places to which thoſe 
huge bodies might net be carried with eaſe; althoug\ 
weir weight would have broke every other kind of engine. 


Secr. II. The PYRAMIDS. 
tn) r isa ſolid or hollow body, having a large, 


. and generally a ſquare baſe, and terminating 
in a point. 

ere were three pyramids in t more famous 
than the reſt, one whereof + deſerved to be ranked 
among the ſeven wonders of the world; they did not 


: {tand 
(7) Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 8, 9. (n) Plin, I. xxxvi. e. 9. 
(») Herod, I. ii. c. 124, Kc. Diod J. i. p. 39—41. Plin. lib. xxxvi.c. 12. 


v Rafir are pieces of flat timber put together te carry geeds on rivers. 
f 4 14 + Vide Dias Sic. K 
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ſand very far from the city of Memphis. I ſhall take 
notice here only of the largeſt of the three. This py- | 
ramid, like the reſt, was built on a rock, having a 1 
ſquare baſe, cut on the outſide as ſo many ſteps, and 
decreaſing gradually quite to the ſummit. It was built 
with ſtones of a prodigious ſize, the leaſt of which 
were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and co- 
vered with hieroglyphicks. According to ſeveral an- | 
cient authors, each fide was eight hundred feet broad | | 
and as many high. The ſummit of the pyramids, which i 
to thoſe who viewed it from below, ſeemed a point, 
was a fine platform, compoſed of ten or twelve mally 
ſtones, and each {ide of that platform ſixteen or eighteen 
feet long. 

M. & Chazelles, of the academy of ſciences, who 


went purpoſely on the ſpot in 1693, gives us the fol- 


lowing dimenſions : 4 
The ſide of the ſquare baſe 110 fathoms. 
The fronts are equilateral trian- 0 

les, and therefore the bre 9 3 1 

Feies of the baſe is 1 I, 

The perpendicular height 773 fathoms. |. 
The folid contents 313590 cubical fathoms. 


An hundred thouſand men were conſtantly em- 
ployed about this work, and were relieved every three i 
months by the ſame number. Ten complete years 1 
were ſpent in hewing out the ſtones, either in Arabia 
or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt; and 
twenty years more in building this immenſe edifice, in 
the inſide of which contained numberleſs rooms and A 

; 


22 There was expreſſed on the pyramid, in 
gyptian characters, the ſums it coſt only in garlick, 
leeks, onions, and the like, for the workmen; and the 
whole amounted to fixteen hundred “ talents of ſilver, 1 
that is, four millions five hundred thouſand French 'M 
livres; from whence it was eaſy to conjecture what a "Mi 
valt ſum the whole muſt have amounted to. 


13 Such 
bat 25,0001. Herling. 
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Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figure, as well as ſize, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what ef- 
forts ſoever men may make, their nothingneſs will al- 
ways appear. T hele pyramids were tombs; and there 
is till to be ſeen, in the middle of the largeſt, an empty 
{cpulchre, cut out of one entire ſtone, about three feet 
deep and broad, and a little above fix fect long *. 
nus all this buſtle, all this expence, and all the la- 
bours of fo many thouſand men, ended in procuring 
a prince, in this vaſt and almoſt boundleſs pile 8 
building, a little vault fix feet in length. Beſides, the 
kings who built theſe pyramids, had it not in their 
power 40 be buried in them; and ſo did net enjoy the 
iepulchre they had built. The publick hatred. which, 
they incurred, by reaſon of their unheard-of eruelties: 
to their ſubjects in laying ſuch heavy taſks upon 
them, occaſioned their being interred in {ome obſcure 
place, to prevent their bodies from being expoſed ta 
the fury and vengeance of the populace. 

() This laſt circumſtance which hiſtorians have 
tzken particular notice of, teaches us what judgement 
we ought to paſs on theſe edifices, ſo much boaſted of 
by the ancients. It is but juſt to remark and eſteem, 
the noble genius which the Egyptians had for archi- 
tecture; a genius that prompted them from the earlieſt. 
times, and before they could have any models to imi- 
tate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnifi- 
cent; and to be intent on real beauties without de- 
viating in the leaſt from a noble ſimplicity, in which 
the higheſt perfection of the art conſiſts. But what idea 
ought we to form of thoſe princes who conſidered as 
ſomething grand, the railing by a multitude of hands, 
and by the help of money, immenſe ſtructures, with 
the ſole view of rendering their names immortal; and 
who did not ſcruple to deſtroy thouſands of their ſub- 
jets to ſatisfy their vain glory! They differed very 

much 
(% Diod. lib. i. p. 40. 
* Strabo me tions the ſepuichre, Lib. xvii. p. 808. 
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(p) Pliny gives us, in few words, a juſt idea of theſe 
oyramids, When he calls them a fooliſh and uſeleſs 
0:centation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings; Re- 


cum pecunte otigſa ab ſtulta oftentattry. And adds, that 


5» a juſt puniſhment their memory is buried in obli- 
non; the hiſtorians not agreeing among themſelves 


about the names of thoſe who firſt raiſed thoſe vain mo- 


numents. Inter eas non conſtant a quibus factæ ſint, juſttſ- 
lms caſu obliterutis tante vintatis auftoribus. In a word, 


according to the 3 remark of Diodorus, the 


indultry of the architects of thoſe pyramids is no leſs 


valuable and praife-worthy, than the deſign of the- 


Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous, 
But what we ſhould moſt admire in theſe ancient mo- 
numents, is, the true and ſtanding evidence they give 


of the ſkill of the Egyptians in aſtronomy; that is, in 


a ſcience which ſeems incapable of being brought to 
perfection, but by a long — of years, and a great 
number of obſervations. M. de Chazelles, when he 
meaſured the great pyramid in queſtion, found that the 
four ſides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters 
of the world; and conſequently ſhowed the true meri- 
dian of that place. Now, as ſo exact a ſituation was in 


all probability purpoſely JRun upon by thoſe who 


piled up this huge maſs of ſtones, above three thouſand 
years ago; it follows, that during ſo long a ſpace of 
time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in that 
relpe&t, or (which amounts to the ſame thing) in the 
poles of the earth or the meridians. This is M 


tcnelle's remark in his eulogium of M. de Chazelles.- 


(p) Lib, xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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much from the Romans, who ſought to immortaliſe 
themſelves by works of a magnificent kind, but, at the 


de Fon-« 
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Secr. III. De LABTRINT A. 
7) 8 has been ſaid concerning the judge- 


ment we ought to form of the pyramids, 
may alſo be applied to the labyrinth which Herodotus, 
who ſaw it, aſſures us was ſtill more ſurpriſing than the 
pyramids. It was built at the moſt ſouthern part of the 
lake of Moeris, whereot mention will be made preſently, 
near the town of Crocodiles, the ſame with Arlinoe. 1 
was not ſo much one ſingle palace, as a magnificent 
pile compoſed of twelve palaces, regularly diſpoſed, 
which had a communication with each other. Fif. 
teen hundred rooms, interſperſed with terraſſes, were 
ranged round twelve halls, and diſcovered no outlet to 
ſuch as went to ſee them. There were the like number 
of buildings under ground. Theſe ſubterraneous 
ſtructures were 1 for the burying- place of the 
kings, and (who can ſpeak this without confuſion and 
without deploring the blindneſs of man!) for keeping 
the ſacred crocodiles, which a nation, ſo wiſe in other 
reſpects, worſhipped as gods. 

In order to viſit the rooms and halls of the laby- 
rinth, it was neceſſary, as the reader will naturally ſup- 
poſe, for people to take the ſame precaution as Ariadne 
made Theſeus uſe, when he was obliged to go and fight 
the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete. Virgil de- 
ſcribes it in this manner : 


And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 
With wand'ring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involv'd the weary feet without redreſs, 
In a round error, which deny'd receſs: 
Nit far from thence he grau d the wond* rous maze ; 
A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways. 


(Y) Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 1 
ari- 


0 Herod. 1. ii. e. 148. Diod, I. i. p. 42. Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 13. 
Strab. I. xvii. P · 811. 
(r) Virg. I. vi. ver. 588, &c. 
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/ 
Parictibus textum cœcis iter ancipitem ue 
Mille viis habuifſe dolum, qua ſigna ſec,u-ndi 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 
5) Hic labor, ille domus et inextricabilis error. 
ædalus ipſe dolos tecti ambigeſque reſolvit, 
Cæca regens filo veſtigia. 


SECT. IV. The Lake of MO E RIS. 


0 HE nobleſt and moſt wonderful of all the 
ſtructures or works of the kings of Egypt, 

was the lake of Moœris: accordingly, Herodotus con- 
ſiders it as vaſtly ſuperiour to the pyramids and laby- 
rinth. As Egypt was more or leſs fruitful in propor- 
tion to the inundations of the Nile; and as in theſe 
floods, the two general flow or ebb of the waters were 
equally fatal to. the lands; king Moeris, to prevent 
theſe two inconveniencies, and correct, as far as lay in 
his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought pro- 
per to call art to the aſſiſtance of nature; and ſo cauſed 
the lake to be dug, which afterwards went by his 
name. This “ lake was about three thouſand ſix hun- 
dred ſtadia, that is, about one hundred and eighty 
French leagues, and three hundred feet deep. Iwo 
pyramids, on each of which ſtood a coloſfal ſtatue, 
{eated on a throne, raiſed their heads to the height of 
three hundred feet, in the midſt of the lake, whilſt 
their foundations took up the fame ſpace under the 
water; a proof that they were erected before the ca- 
vity was filled, and a demonftration that a lake of ſuch 
valt extent was the work of man's hands, in one prince's 
reign. This is what ſeveral hiſtorians have related 
concerning the lake Meeris, on the teſtimony of the 
inhabitants of the country. And the Biſhop of Meaux, 
in his diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiſtory, relates the whole 
as tact. With regard to myſelf, I will confeſs, that I 
I 5 do 

(s) Virg. 1. vi. ver. 27, &C. 


(:) Herod, I. ji, c. 140. Strab. I. xvii. p. 787. Dios. I. i. . Plin- 
J. v. e. 9. Pomp. Mela. 1. i. Y * 


* Vide Hered, and Diod, Pliny agrees almaſt wth them, 
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do not fee the leaſt probability in it. Is. it poſſible 
conceive, that a lake of an hundred and eighty leagues in 
circumference, could have been dug in the reign of one 
prince? In what manner, and where, could the carth 
taken from it be conveyed ? What ſhould prompt the 
Egyptians to loſe the ſurface of ſo much land? By what 
arts could they fill this vaſt tract with the ſuperfluous 
waters of the Nile? Many other objections might be 
mace. In my opinion therefore, -we ought to follow 
Pomponius Mela, an ancient geographer ; eſpecially az 
his account 1s confirmed by ſeveral modern travellers. 
According to that author, this lake is but twenty thouſand 
paces, that is, ſeven or eight French leagues in circum- 
terence. (u) Maris aliquando campus, nunc lacus, vigiuli 
millia paſſuum in circuitu patens. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a 
great canal, four leagues long“, and fifty feet broad. 
Great {Juices either opened or but the canal and lake, as 
there was occaſion. | 

Ihe charge of opening or ſhutting them amounted to 
fiſty talents, that is, fifty thouſand French crowns r. The 
fiſhing of this lake brought the monarch immenſe ſums ; 
but its chief uſe related to the overflowing of the Nile. 
When it roſe too high, and was like to be attended with 
fatal conſequences, the ſluices were opened; and the 
waters, having a free paſſage into the lake, covered the lands 
no longer than was neceſſary to enrich them. On the 


contrary, when the inundation was too low, and threaten- 
ed a famine, a ſufficient quantity of water, by the help 


ol drains, was let out of the lake, to water the lands. 
In this manner the irregularities of the Nile were correct- 
ed; and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petro- 
nis, a governor of Egypt, when the inundation of the 
Nile was twelve cubits, a very great plenty enſued; and 
even when it roſe but to eight cubits, the dearth was 
ſcarce felt in the country; - doubtleſs, becauſe the waters 
of the lake made up for thoſe of the inundation, by the 

chelp of canals and drains. | 
SECT» V. 

(x) Nfela, I. i. 
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SecT. V. The Inundations of the NI L BE. 
T HE Nile is the greateſt wonder of Egypt. As it 


ſeldom rains there, this river, which waters the 
whole country by 1ts regular inundations, ſupplies that 
defect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of 
other countries; which made a poet fay ingeniouſly, The 
Higyptian paſtures, how great ſcever tbe drought may be, 
never implore Jupiter for rain. 


Te propter null;s tellus tua paſtulut imbres 
Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi &. 


To multiply ſo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into 
numberleſs canals, of a length and breadth proportioned 
to the different ſituation and wants of the lands. The 
Nile brought fertility every where with its falutary ſtreams; 
united cities one with another, and the Mediteranean with 


the Red-Sea; maintained trade at home and abroad, and 


fortified the kingdom againſt the enemy; fo that it was 
at once the nourither and protector of Egypt. The fields 
were delivered up to it; but the cities which were raiſed 
with immenſe labour, and ſtood like iſlands in the midſt 
of the waters, looked down with joy to the plains which 
_ overflowed, and at the fame time enriched by the 

ile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this 
river, fo famous among the ancients. But a wonder ſo 
aſtoniſhing in itſelf, and which has been the object of the 


curioſity and admiration of the learned in all ages, ſems 


to require a more particular deſcription, in which I {hall 


be as conciſe as poſſible. 


1. The ſource of the Nile 


The ancients placed the ſources of the Nile in the 
mountains of the moon (as they are commonly called) in 


; the 


* Senaca (Nat. Quæſt. I. iv. c. 2.) a/cribes theſe verſes to Ovid, 3 
they are Tibullus's, 
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the roth degree of ſouth latitude. But our modern tra- 
vellers have diſcovered that they lie in the 12th degree of 
north-latitude : and by that means they cut off about four 
or five hundred leagues of the courſe which the ancients 

ve that river. It riſes at the foot of a great mountain 
in the kingdom of Goyam in Abyſſinia, from two ſprings, 
or eyes, to ſpeak in the language of the country, the ſame 
word in Arabick ſignifying eye and fountain. Thefe 
ſprings are thirty paces from one another, each as large as 
one of our wells or a coach-wheel. The Nile ts increaſed 
with many rivulets which run into it ; and after paſſing 
through Ethiopia in a meandrous courſe, flows at laſt into 


Egypt. 
2. The cataratts of the Nile. 


That name is given to ſome parts of the Nile, where 
the water falls down from the ſteep rocks . This river, 
which at firſt glided ſmoothly along the vaſt deſerts of 
Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, paſſes by the cataracts. 
Then growing on a ſudden, contrary to its nature, raging 
and violent in thoſe places where it is pent up and re- 
ſtrained; after having at laſt broke through all obſtacles 
in its way, it 4 from the top of ſome rocks to 
the bottom, with ſo loud a noiſe, that it is heard three 
leagues off. 


The 


+ Excipiunt eum (Nilum) cata- 
rate, nobilis infigni ſpectaculo lo- 
cus. Illic excitatis primum aquis, 
quas ſine tumultu leni alveo duxerat, 
violentus & torrens per malignos 
tranſitus profilit, diſſimilis ſibi 


tandemque eluctatus obſtantia, in 


vaſtam altitudinem ſubito deſtitutus 
cadit, cum ingenti circumjacentium 
regionum ſtrepitu; quem perferre 
gens ibi a Perſis collocata non potuit, 
obtuſis aſſiduo fragore auribus, & ob 
hoc ſedibus ad quietiora tranſletis, 
inter miracula fluminis incredibilem 
incolarum audaciam accepi. Bini 
parvula navigia conſcendunt, quorum 


alter navem regit, alter exhaurit, 
Deinde multum inter rapidam inſa- 
niam Nili & reciprocos fluctus volu- 
tati, tandem tenuiſſimos canalcs te- 
nent, per quos anguſtas rupium effu- 
giunt: & cum toto flumine effuſi 
navigtum ruens manu temperant, 
magnoque ſpectantium metu in 5 72 
nix, tum jam adploraveris, merſoſ- 
que atque obrutos tanta mole credide- 
ris, longe ab eo in quem ceciderant 
joco navigant, tormenti modo miſſi. 
Nec mergit cadens unda, fed planis 
aquis tradit, Sexec, Nat, Quays 
I, Vs C, 2. 
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The inhabitants of the country, accuſtomed by long 
practice to this ſport, exhibit here a ſpectacle to travellers 
that is more terrifying than diverting. Two of them go 
into a little boat; the one to guide it, the other to throw 
out the water. After having long ſuſtained the violence 
of the raging waves, by managing their little boat ve 
dexterouſſy, they ſuffer themſelves to be carried . wit 
the impetuous torrent as ſwift as an arrow. The affright- 
ed ſpectator imagines they are going to be ſwallowed up 
in the precipice down which they fall; when the Nile, 
— to its natural courſe diſcovers them again, at a 
conſiderable diſtance, on its ſmooth and calm waters. 
This is Seneca's account, which is confirmed by our 
modern travellers. 


3. Cauſes of the inundations of the Nile. 


(x) The ancients have invented many ſubtile reaſons 
for the Nile's great increaſe, as may be ſeen in Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no 
longer a matter of diſpute, it being almoſt univerſally 
allowed, that the inundations of the Nile are owing to 
the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, from whence this 
river flows. Theſe rains ſwell it to ſuch a degree, that 
Ethiopia firſt, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that 
which at firſt was but a large river, riſes like a ſea, and 
overſpreads the whole country. 

(y) Strabo obſerves, that the ancients only gueſſed that 
the inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which 
tall in great abundance in Ethiopia ; but adds, that ſeve- 
ral travellers have ſince been eye-witneſles of it; Ptole 
Philadelphus, who was very curious in all things relating 
to arts and ſciences, having ſent thither able perſons, pur- 
polely to examine this matter, and to aſcertain the cauſe 
of ſo uncommon and remarkable an effect. 


4. The 


(x) Herod. I. ij, c. 19 27. Diod. 1. i. p. 35—39. Senec. Nat, Queſt, 
0 IV. C. 1. & 2. 


(y) Lib. xviii. p. 789. 
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4. The time and continuance of the mundations, 


(z) Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and 
ſeveral other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow 
in Egypt at the ſummer ſolſtice, that is, about the end of 
June, and continues to riſe till the end of September; 
and then decreaſes gradually during the months of Octo- 


ber and November; after which it returns to its channel, 


and reſumes its wonted courſe. This account agrees 
almoſt with the relations of all the moderns, and is found- 
ed in reality on the natural cauſe of the inundation, viz. 
the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, according to the 
conſtant teſtimony of thofe who have been on the ſpot, 
theſe rains begin to fall in the month of April, and con- 
tinue, during five months, till the end of Auguſt and be- 
ginning of September. The Nile's increaſe in Egypt 
muſt conſequently begin three weeks or a month after the 
rains have begun to fall in Abyſlinia ; and accordingly 
travellers obſerve, that the Nile begins to riſe in the month 
of May, but ſo {lowly at the firſt, that it probably does 
not yet overflow its banks. The inundation happens not 
till about the end of June; and laſts the three following 
months, according to Herodotus. 

I muſt point out to ſuch as conſult the originals, a con- 
tradiction in this place between Herodotus and Diodorvs 
on one fide; and on the other between Strabo, Pliny, 
and Solinus. Theſe laſt ſhorten very much the continu- 
ance of the inundation ; and ſuppoſe the Nile to draw off 
from the lands in three months or a hundred days. And 
that which adds to the difficulty, is, Pliny ſeems to ground 
his opinion on the teſtimony of Herodotus : In fetum 
autem revocatur Nilus inter ripas in Libra, ut tradit Here 
dotus centeſimo die. ] leave to the learned the reconciling 
of this contradiction. | 


5. The height of the inundations. 


* The juſt height of the inundation, according t0 
Pliny, is ſixteen cubits. When it riſes but to twelve ot 
| thirteen, 


i 


(z) Herod. l. ii. c. 19. Diod. I. i. p. 22. . 
* Juſtum incrementum eſt cubito= rigant: ampliores detinent tare!" 


rum xvi» Minores aquæ non omnia recedendo. Hz ſerendi e 
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thirteen, 2 famine is threatened ; and when it exceeds 
ſixteen there is danger. It muſt be remembered, that a. 
cubit is a foot and half. (a) The emperor Julian takes 
notice, in a letter to Ecdicius prefe& of Egypt, that the 
height of the Nile's overflowing was fifteen cubits, the 
20th of September, in 362. I he ancients do not agree 
entirely with one another, nor with the moderns, with 
regard to the height of the inundation ; but the difference 
is not very conſiderable, and may proceed, 1. from the 
diſparity between the ancient and modern meaſures, which 
it is hard to eſtimate on a fixed and certain foot; 2. from 
the careleſsneſs of the obſervators and hiſtorians ; 3. from 
the real difference of the Nile's increaſe, which was not 
{0 great the nearer it approached the ſea. 

% As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation 
of the Nile, all the circumſtances and different degrees of 
its increaſe have been carefully conſidered ; and by a long 
leries of regular obſervations, made during many years, 
the inundation itſelf diſcovered what kind of harveſt the 
enſuing year was likely to produce. The kings had 
placed at Memphis a meaſure on which theſe different in- 
creales were marked ; and from thence notice was given to 
all the reſt of Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew, b 
that means, beforchand, what they might fear or l 
themſelves from the harveſt. (c) Strabo ſpeaks of a well 
on the banks of the Nile near the town of Syene, made 
for that purpoſe. 

Theſame cuſtom is obſerved to this day at Grand Cairo. 
In the court of a moſque there ſtands a pillar, on which 
are marked the degrees of the Nile's increaſe ; and com- 
mon criers every day proclaim in all parts of the city, how 
high it is rifen. The tribute paid to the grand ſignor 
tor the lands, is ſettled by the inundation. The day it 
nes to ſuch a height, is kept as a grand feſtival ; and 

ſolemnized 


fumunt ſolo madente: illæ non dant quatuordecim cubita hilaritatem aſſe- 
ſitiente. Utrumque reputat provin- kunt, quindecim ſecuritatem, ſexde- 
ia, In duodecim cubitis famem eim delicias. Pin. I. v. e. 9. 
lentit, in tredecim etiamnum eſurit: 


() Jul. Epiſt, 50. (2) Diod. 1. 1. p. 33. (c) Lb. xvii. p. $17, 
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ſolemnized with fire-works, 1 and all the demon. 
{trations of publick rejoicing ; and in the remoteſt ages, 
the overflowing of the Nile was always attended with an 


univerſal joy throughout all Egypt, that being the foun- 
tain of its 3 
(4) The heathens aſcribed the inundation of the Nile 
to their god Serapis ; and the pillar on which was marked 
the increaſe, was preſerved religiouſly in the temple of 
that idol. The emperor Conſtantine having ordered it to 
be removed into the church of Alexandria, the Egyptians 
2 a report, that the Nile would riſe no more by rea- 
on of the wrath of Serapis ; but the river overflowed 


and increafed as uſual the following years. Julian the 


apoſtate, a zealous protector of idolatory, cauſed this 
pillar to be replaced in the ſame temple, out of which it 
was again removed by the command of Theodoſius. 


6. The canals of the Nile and ſpiral pumps. 


Divine Providence, in giving ſo beneficient a river to 
Egypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it 
ſhould be idle, and enjoy ſo great a bleſſing, without 
taking any pains. One may naturally ſuppole, that as 
the Nile could not of itſelf cover the whole country, 

reat labour was to be uſed to facilitate the overflowing of 
the lands ; and numberleſs canals cut, in order to convey 
the waters to all parts. The villages, which ſtood very 
thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, had each 
their canals, which were opened at proper times, to let 
the water into the country. The more diſtailt villages 
had theirs alſo, even to the extremities of the kingdom. 
Thus the waters were ſucceſſively conveyed to the molt 
remote places. Perſons are not permitted to cut the 
trenches to receive the waters, till the river is at ſuch a 
height, nor to open them altogether ; becauſe otherwiſe 
ſome lands would be too much overflowed, and others 
not covered enough. They begin with opening them in 
Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, according to the 


rules 
(d) Socrat, I. i. c. 18, Sozom. I. v. c. 3+ 
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rules preſcribed in a roll or book, in which all the mea- 
ſures are ary ſet down. By this means the water is 
diſpoſed with ſuch care, that it ſpreads itſelf over all the 
'ands. The countries overflowed by the Nile are ſo ex- 
tenſive, and he ſo low, and the number of canals fo great, 
that of all the waters which flow into Egypt during the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, it is believed that 
not a tenth part of them reaches the ſca. 

But as, notwithſtanding all theſe canals, there are 
abundance of high lands which cannot receive the benefit 
of the Nile's overflowing ; this want is ſupplied by ſpi- 
ral pumps, which are turned with oxen; in For ts to 
bring the water into pipes, which convey it to theſe lands. 
(e) Diodorus ſpeaks of ſuch an engine (called Cochlea 
Agyptia) invented by Archimedes in his travels into 


Egypt. 
7. The fertility cauſed by the Nile, 


There is no country in the world where the ſoil is 
more fruitſul than in Egypt; which is owivg entirely to 
the Nile . For whereas other rivers, when they over- 
flow lands, waſh away and exhauſt their vivific moiſture ; 
the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent ſlime it brings 
along with it, fattens and enriches them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſufficiently compenſates for what the foregoing 
harveſt had impaired. The huſbandman, in this coun- 
try, never tires himſelf with holding the plough, or 
breaking the clods of earth. As ſoon as the Nile retires, 
he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and temper 
it with a little ſand, in order to leſſen its rankneſs; after 
which he ſows it with great eaſe, and with little or no 
expence. Two months after, it is covered with all ſorts 
of corn and pulſe. The Egyptians generally ſow in 
OQober and November, according as the waters draw 
of, and their harveſt is in March aud April. | 

The 
(e) Lib. i. p. 30. & lib. v. p. 313. 


v Cum c#teri amnes abluant ter- vires. Ita juvat agros duabus ex cau- 
ras & eviſcerent; Nilus adeo nihil fis, & quod inundat, & quad oblimat. 
exedit nec abradit, ut contra adjiciat Senec, Nat, Qu. |. iv, e. 2. 
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The fame land bears, in on year, three or four diffe- 
rent kinds of crops. Lettuces ard cucumbers are ſown 
firſt ; then corn; and, after harve!t, ſeveral forts of pulſe 
which are peculiar to Egypt. s the ſun is extremely 
hot in this country, and rains fal very ſeldom init; it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the earth would ſoon be parched, 
and the corn and pulſe burnt up by ſo ſcorching a heat, 
were it not for the canals and reſervoirs with which Egypt 
abounds ; and which, by the drains from thence, amply 
ſupply wherewith to water and refreſii the fields and 
gardens. | 

The Nile contributes no leſs to the nouriſhment of 
cattle, which is another ſource of wealth to Egypt, The 
i. ebay begin to turn them out to graſs in November, 
and they graze till the end of March. Words could never 
expreſs how rich their paſtures are; and how fat the 
flocks and herds (which, by reaſon of the mildneſs of the 
air, are out night and day) grow in a very little time. 
During the inundation of the Nile, they are fed with hay 
and cut {traw, barley and beans, which are their common 
food. 

A man cannot, ſays (/) Corneille le Bruyn in his Tra- 
vels, help obſerving the admirable providence of God to 
this country, who Rock at a fixed ſeaſon ſuch great quan- 
tities of rains in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, 


where a ſhower of rain ſcarce ever. falls; and who, by 


that means, cauſes the drieſt and moſt ſandy ſoil, to be- 


come the richeſt and moſt fruitful country in the univerſe. . 


Another thing to be obſerved here, 1s that, (as the in- 
habitants ſay) in the beginning of June and the four follow- 
ing months, the north-caſt winds blow conſtantly, in 
order to kcep back the waters which otherwiſe-would flow 
too faſt; and to hinder them fram diſcharging themſelves 
into the ſea, the entrance to which theſe winds bar up, 
as it were, from them, The ancients have not omitted 
this circumſtance. / 

(g) The ſame providence, whoſe ways are wonderful 
and infinitely various, diſplayed itſelf after a quite diffe- 

| | rent 


(f) Vol. ii. (g) Multiformis ſapientia. Epb. iii. 10. 
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ent manner in Paleſtine, in rendering it exceeding fruit- 
ul; not by rains, which fell during the courſe of the 
rear, as is uſual in other places; nor by a peculiar inun- 
dion like that of the Nile in Egypt; but by ſending 
ted rains at two ſcaſons, when the people were obedi- 
cat ty God, to make them more ſenſible of their con- 
inal dependence upon him. God himſelf commands 
them, by his ſcrvant Moſes, to make this reflection (+. 
The land whither thou garft in uu poſſeſs it, ts not as the 
ld if Egypt, from whence ye came aut, where thou ſowedſt 
thy feed, and wvateredſt it with thy foot, as a garden of 
Verla: but the land whither ye go ta poſſeſs it, is a land of 
bills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven. 
Altar this, God promiles to give his people, ſo long'as. 
ey ſhall continue obedient to him, he former and ſbe 
/atter rain: The firſt in autumn, to bring up the corn; 
and the ſecond in the ſpring and ſummer, to make it 
grow and ripen. 


8. Two different proſpects exhibited by the Nile. 


There cannot be a finer ſight than Egypt at two ſeaſons 
of the year“. For if a man aſcends ſome mountain, or 
one of the largeſt pyramids of grand Cairo, in the months 
ot July and Auguſt, he beholds a vaſt fea, in which num- 
berleſs towns and villages appear, with ſeveral cauſeys 
leading from place to place; the whole interſperſed with 
groves and fruit-trees, whoſe tops are only viſible, all 
which forms a delightful proſpect. I his view is bounded 
by mountains and woods, which terminate, at the utmoſt 
iſtance the eye can diſcover, the moſt beautiful horizon 


bat can be imagined. On the contrary, in winter, that 


is to fay, in the months of January and February, the 
whole country is like one continued ſcene of beautiful 
meadows, 

(hb) Deut. xi. 10—13. 
Ms Ila facies pulcherrima eſt, cum mercium eſt: majorque eſt lætitia in 
lam ſe in agros Nilus ingeſſit. Latent gentibus, quo minus terrarum ſuarum 
campi, opertæque ſunt valles: oppida vident. Senec. Nat, Quest. I. iv. 


alulamur modo extant. Nullum in c. 2. 
medietraneis, niſi per Ravigia, com 
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meadows, whoſe verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms 
the eye. The ſpectator beholds, on every fide, flocks 
and herds diſperſed over all the plains, with infinite num- 
bers of huſbandmen and nega The air is then 

erfumed by the great quantity of bloſſoms on the orange, 
fawn, and other trees; and is ſo pure, that a wholeſomer 
or more agreeable is not found in the world; fo that 
nature, being then dead as it were, in all other climates, 
ſeems to be alive only for ſo delightful an abode. 


9. The canal formed by the Nile, by which a communica- 
tion is made between the two ſeas. 


(:) The canal, by which a communication was made 
between the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to 
have a place here, as it was not one of the leaſt advan- 
tages which the Nile procured Egypt. Seſoſtris, or ac- 
cording to others, Pſammetichus, firſt projected the de- 
ſign, and begun this work. Nechio, ſucceſſor to the 
laſt prince, laid out immenſe ſums upon it, and employed 
a prodigious number of men. It is ſaid, that above {ix 
ſcore thouſand Egyptians periſhed in the undertaking. 
He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which told him 
that he would thereby open a door for Barbarians (for by 
this name they called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The 
work was continued by Darius, the firſt of that name; 
but he alſo deſiſted from it, upon his being told, that as 
the Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the 
whole countryz But it was at laſt finiſhed under the 
Ptolemies, who, by the help of fluices, opened or ſhut 
the canal as there was occaſion. It began not far from 
the Delta, near the town of Bubaſte. It was an hundred 
cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, fo that two 
veſſels might paſs with eaſe; it had depth enough to carry 
the largeſt ſhips; and was above a thouſand ſtadia, that 15, 
above fifty leagues long. This canal was of great fervice 
to t'ie trade of Egypt. But it is now almoſt flled up, 
and there are ſcarce any remains of it to be ſeen. is 


(i) Herod, 1. i. e. 158. Strab, I. xvii. p. $04. Plin. I. xvii. c. 29+ 
Dio , Il, i. P · 29. l 
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CHAP. III. 


LOWER EGYPT. 


AM now to ſpeak of Lower Egypt. Its ſhape, 
which reſembles a triangle or A, gave occaſion 
to its bearing the latter name, which is that of one of the 
Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of iſland; it 
begins at the place where the Nile is divided into two 
large canals, through which it empties itſelf into the 
Mediterranean: The mouth on the right-hand is called 
the Peluſian, and the other the Canopic, from two cities 


in their neighbourhood, Peluſium and Canopus, now 


called Damietta and Roſetta. Between theſe two large 
branches, there are five others of leſs note. This iſland is 
the belt cultivated, the moſt fruitful, and the richeſt in 
Egypt. Its chief cities (very anciently) were Heliopolis, 
Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Peluſium; 
and, in latter times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &. It was 
in the country of Tanis that the I ſraclites dwelt. 

9) There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, 
who 1s ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Iſis, with the following 
inſcription: I am whatever hath been, and is, and ſhall 
be; and no mortal hath yet pierced through the veil that 
ſhrouds me. | 

) Heliopolis, that is, the city of the ſun, was ſo 
called from a magnificent temple there dedicated to that 
planet. Herodotus, and other authors after him, relate 
lome particulars concerning the Phoenix and this temple, 
which, if true, would indeed be very wonderful. Of 
this kind of birds, if we may believe the ancients, there 
i never but one at a time in the world. He is brought 
forth in Arabia, lives five or ſix hundred years, and is of 
the ſize of an eagle. His head is adorned with a ſhining 
and molt beautiful creſt ; the feathers of his neck are ot 
gold colour, and the reſt of a purple, his tail is white, 

intermixt 
(t) Plutar. in Iũd. p. 354. 


(!) Strab. I. xvii. p. $05. Herod. I. ii. c. 73. Plin. z. c. 2. Tacit, 
„I. vi. c. 28. 
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intermixt with red, and his eyes ſparkling like fla 


When he is old, and finds his end approaching, he builds 
a neſt with wood and aromatick ſpices, and then dies, 
Of his bones and marrow, a worm is produced, out of 
which another Phoenix is formed. His firſt care is to 
ſolemnize his 31 ds obſequics, for which purpoſe he 
makes up a ball in the ſhape of an egg, with abundance 
of perfumes of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, which he 
often eſſays before-hand; then he makes a hole in it 
where he depoſites his parent's body, and cloſes it care- 
fully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he 
takes up the precious load on his ſhoulders, and flying to 


the altar of the ſun, in the city of Heliopolis, he there 


burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus diſpute the truth of ſome of tho 
circumſtances of this account, but feem to ſuppoſc it 
true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, in the vay 
beginning of his account of it, inſinuates plainly cough, 
that he looks upon the whole as fabulous; and this is th: 


| opinion of all modern authors. 


This ancient tradition, though grounded on an exidert 
fal ſchood, hath yet introduced into almoſt all languages 
the cuſtom of giving the name of phoenix to whatevc is 
ſingular and uncommon in its kind: Rara avis in termi, 
(m) ſays Juvenal, ſpeaking of the difficulty of finding 
accompliſhed woman in all reſpects. A Sencca d- 
ſerves the ſame of a good man.“ 

What is reported of the ſwans, v2. that they no 
fing but in their expiring moments, and that then they 
warble very melodiouſly, is likewiſe grounded merely « 
a vulgar error: and yet it is uſed, not only by the poct 

but alſo by the orators, and even the philoſophers, 
mutis quogque piſcibus donatura cycni, fi libeat, font, . 
ſays Horace to Melpomene. Cicero compares the G 


*cellent-diſcourſe which Craſſus made in the ſenate, a i 


days before his death, to the melodious ſinging of a ch 

ſwan. Ila tanquam cycnea fit ,divini hominis d 

= . GI Git 

(m) Sat, vi. (=). Od. iii. 1. iv. . 

* Vir bonus tam cito nce fieri Pheœnix, ſemel anno quingonts 
poteſt, nec intelligi——tanquam -nalciiur. Ap. 42. 
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oratis, De Orat. J. iii. n. 6. And Socrates uſcd to ſay, 
that good men ought to imitate ſwans, who perceiving by 
a ſecret inſtinct, and a divination, what advantage there 
is in death, die linging and with joy. Providentes quid 
in morte boni ſit, cus cantu & voluptate moriuntur. Tuſc. 
Qu. I. i. n. 73. I thought this ſhort digreſſion might be 
of ſervice to youth, and return now to my ſubjea. 

It was in () Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worſhipped as a god. Cambyſes, king 
of Perſia, exerciſed his ſacrilegious rage on this city 
burning the temples, demoliſhing the palaces, and 0 - 
ſtroying the moſt precious monuments of antiquity in it. 
There are ſtill to be feen ſome obeliſks which eſcaped his 
fury; and others were brought from thence to Rome, to 
which city they are an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom 
it had its-name, vied almoſt in magnificence with the an- 
cient cities of Egypt. It ſtands four days journey fron 
Cairo, and was 1 the chief mart of all the eaſtern 
trade. (þ) The merchandiſes were unloaded at Portus 
Muris *, a town on the weſtern coaſt of the Red-Sca ; 
from whence they were brought upon camels to a ton 
of I hebais, called Copht, = conveyed down the Nile 
to Alexandria, whither merchants reſorted from all 
parts. 

It is well known, that the Eaſt-India trade hath at all 
times enriched thoſe who carried it on. This was the 
chief fountain of the vaſt treaſures that Solomon amaſſed, 
and which enabled him to build the n:2gnificent teraple 
of Jeruſalem. . (9) David by his conquering Idumæa, 
became maſter of Elath and Eſiongeber, two towns 
fituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red-Sea. From theſe 
two pon (HY Solomon ſent fleets to Ophir and Tarſhiſh, 
which always brought back immenſe riches t. This 

| . — traffic k 
o) Strab. I. xvii, p. . ' Strab, I. xvi. p. 781. 
* 2 Sams vil - "_ (r) (01:8 26. * 
* Or Myos Hormos. 


+ He got in one voyage 450 Ta- bundred and forty thouſand pounds 
lents of Gold, 2 Chics, viii. 18. ferling. 2 Connect. va. [+ 
Which amounts to three millions, two ad ata, 740. not, | 


have been called, as Pharo di 
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traffick after having been enjoyed ſome time by. the 


Syrians, who regained Idumæa, ſhifted from them to thc oy 
Tide. (s) Theſe got all their merchandiſe conveyed, ar 
by the way of Rhinocolura, (a ſea-port town lying between Bi 
the confines of Egypt and Paleſtine) to Tyre, from wi 
whence they diſtributed them all over the weſtern world, 0 


Hereby the Tyrians enriched themſelves exceedingly, 
under the Perſian empire, by the favour and protection ot w 


whoſe monarchs they had the full poſſeſſion of this trade, 


But when the Ptolemies had made themſelves maſters of == 
Egypt, they ſoon drew all this trade into their kingdom, — 
by building Berenice and other pow on the weſtern ſide * 
of the Red-Sea, belonging to Egypt; and fixed their (x) 
chief mart at Alexandria, which thereby roſe to be the __ 
city of the greateſt trade in the world. There it con- 1 
tinued for a great many centuries after; and all the traffick, ha 
which the weſtern parts of the world from that time had ſelt 
with Perſia, India, Arabia, and the eaſtern coaſts dt Fe, 
Africa, was wholly carried on through the Red-Sca an * 
the mouth of the Nile, till a way was diſcovered, a |itt!: 5 
above two hundred years ſince, of ſailing to thoſe part, proc 
by the cape of Good Hope. Aſter this, the Portugueſ: flat 
for ſome time managed this trade; but now it is in 4 . 
manner engroſſed wholly by the Engliſh and Dutch, R 
This ſhort account of the Faſt India trade, from Solomon's doi 
time, to the preſent age, is extracted from Dr. In- WF at. 
deaux 625 ; city 
(u) For the conveniency of trade, there was built net wun 
Alexandria, in an ifland called Pharos, a tower wh de 
bore the ſame name. At the w of this tower was ke! publ. 
a fire, to light ſuch ſhips as failed by night near toe men: 
dangerous coaſts, which were full of ſands and ſhelvc5; 8 by cn 


from whence all other towers, deſigned for the ſame ue tine. 

Medſlina, Ec, The wars 
famous architect Soſtratus built it by order of Ptolem i in u 
Philadelphus, who expended eight hundred talents up tout 
it *, It was reckened ene of the ſeven wonders of it | 


world, (x) | 

: : Winguy 

(+) Strab. I. xvi. p. 481. (7) Part. I. i, p. 9. () Strab, J. 10 * M; 

p. 719. Plin, I. xxxvi. c. 12. | | | Q'tod in 

® Zight hundred thouſand crowns, or 1 80, oel. ſterling. why ct 
erbt. 


Ve 
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* world. pr ons; commended that prince, for per- 
wed WIE k 0 goa utect to pit his name in the inſcription 
A whic 1 hed on the tower inſtead of his own *, It 
"A was very { ort and Plain, according to the manner of the 
ey _ ö Softratus, Cnidius Dexiphanis H. lis Serva- 
n _— 3 71. e. Soltratus the Cnidian, 
＋ 2 0 b 1 ancs, to the protecting deities, for the uſe 
was of ſea- * people. But certainly Ptolemy muſt have 
SY very muc undervalued that kind of immortality which 
mobs princes es. generally very fond of, to ſuffer, that his 
ans name thould not be ſo much as mentioned in the in- 
bu _ of an edifice ſo capable of immortalizing him. 
N. (x) — s read in Lucian concerning this matter, de- 
3 = 0 ere ol 7 modeſty, which indeed would be ve 
I K P m ” = * his author informs us that Soſtratus, 
ws N * 5 0 e glory of that noble ſtructure to him- 
alts of d Fes - hs tne inſcription wHh his own name to be 
wager coding wy neee. which he afterwards covered with 
” Fits — and thercon put the king's name. The lime 
. don mouldered away; and by that means, inſtead of 
— N — * the honour with which he had 
= x ere — elf, ſerved only to diſcover to future ages 
Dutch, Riches mn and ridiculous vanity. 
omon's Wl do 3 ed 25 10 bring into this city, as they uſually 
* - places, luxury and hcentiouſneſs; ſo that the 
\icxandrian voluptuouſneſs became a proverb r. In this 
ult neat _—_ _— were allo induſtriouſly cultivated, 
— whd paſs — y ediſice, ſurnamed the Muſeum, where 
as ke publick = 0 r and were maintained at the 
ir wk bree 3 an the tamous library, which was aug- 
ſhelves; by the = 8 ene x One Philadelphus, and which, 
ame u 12105 f. ee of the kings his ſucceſſors, at laſt con- 
e red thouland volumes. (y) In Cæſar's 
Ptolem in i On x or 1ans, part of this library, (ſituate 
RR ur _ ion) which conſiſted of four hundred 
S of tht | nd volumes, was unhappily conſumed by fire. 
, * eri ; 
Ro wu ann 2 p. 706. (Y) Plut. in Cæſ. p. 731. Seneca de 
rad. J. „ lagno animo Ptolemæi regi ke: ax] 
n _ Soſtrati Cui ine — 803 3 
teribi. P/in. ructuræ nomen in- * quarter or divifion of the city 
Vol. I. * * 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS / A 
Ane 


GYPT was ever conſidered by all the ancients, as 
the molt renowned ſchool for wiſdom and politicks, 
and the ſource from whence moſt arts and ſciences were 
derived. This kingdom beſtowed its nobleſt labours and 
fineſt arts on the improving mankind ; and Greece was 
ſo ſenſible of this, that its moſt illuſtrious men, as 
Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even its great legillators, 
Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom it is need- 
leſs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete their 
ftudies, and draw from that fountain whatever was molt 
rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God him- 
ſelf has given this kingdom a glorious teſtimony, when 
praiſing Moſes, he ſays of him, that (z) he was learned 
in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. 

To give ſome idea of the manners and cuſtoms of 
Egypt, I ſhall confine myſelf principally to theſe par- 
ticulars: Its kings and government; prieſts and religion; 
ſoldiers and war; ſciences, arts, and trades. 

The reader muſt not be ſurprized, if he ſometimes 
finds, in the cuſtoms I take notice of, a kind of contra- 
diction. This circumſtance is owing, either to the 
difference of countries and nations which did not always 


follow the ſame uſages; or to the different way of think- 


ing of the hiſtorians whom I copy. 


—_— 


HAN I. 


Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT. 
F HE Egyptians were the firſt people who right!y 


underſtood the rules of government. A nation ſo 


grave and ſerious, immediately perceived that the 11 
en 


] Adds vii. 22. 
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el of politicks is, to make lite ealy, and a pcople 
Cappy. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but according to (%% 
Diodorius, the Egyptian princes conducted themſelves in 
a different manner irom what 1s uſually ſeen in other 
wonarchies, where the prince acknowledges no other 
ale of his actions, but his arbitrary will and pleaſure. 
But here, kings were under greater reſtraint trom the 
Jaws, than their ſubjects. I hey had ſome particular 
ones digeſted by a former monarch that compoſcd part of 
thoſe books, which the Egyptians called ſacred. Thus 
very thing being ſettled by ancient cuſtom, they never 
{oght to live in a different way from their anceſtors. 

No flave or foreigner was admitted into the imme- 
cate ſervice of the prince; ſuch a polt was too impor- 
tant to be intruſted to any perſons, except thoſe who 
were the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their birth, and had re- 
ceived the moſt excellent education; to the end that as 
they had the liberty of approaching the king's perſon, 
day and night, he might, from men ſo qualified, hear 
nothing which was unbecoming the royal majeſty; or 
have any ſentiments inſtilled inte him, but ſuch as were 
ot a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, it 
is very rarely ſeen, that kings fly out into any vicious 
exceſs, umeſs thoſe who approach them approve their 
regularities, Cr ſcrve as inſtruments to their paſlions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the 
Q1ality and proportion of their catables and liquids to be 
p:clcribed them (a thing cuſtomary in Egypt, the inhabi- 
latits of which were all ſober, and whoſe air inſpired 
'"1gality) but even that all their hours, and almoſt every 
tion, ſhould be under the regulation of the laws. 

lu the morning at day-break, when the head is cleareſt, 
and the thoughts molt unperplexed, they read the ſeveral 
letters they received; to form a more juſt and diſtinct 
ea of the affairs which were to come under their con- 
eration that day. 

; As ſoon as they were dreſſed, they went to the daily 
«Wrntce performed in the temple; where, furrounded 

2 | | with 
(% Died. I. i. p; 63 &C 
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with their whole court, and the victims placed before g- 
altar, they afliſted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the 
high-pricſt, in which he atked of the gods, health and 
all other bleſſings for the king, becauſe he governed his 
people with clemency and juſtice, and made the laws of 
his Kingdom the rule and ſtandard of his actions. The 
high-pricit entered into a long detail of his virtucs; ob- 
ſerving that he was religious to the gods, affable to men, 
inoderate, jult, magnanimous, ſincere; an enemy to falſe. 
hood; liberal, malter of his paſſions ; puniſhing crimes 
with the utmoſt lenity, but boundleſs in rewarding merit, 
He next ſpoke of the faults which kings might be guilty 
of; but ſuppoſed at the ſame time, that they never com- 
mitted any, except by ſurprize or ignorance; and loaded 
with imprecations ſuch of their miniſters as gave them ill 
counſel, and ſuppreſſed or diſguifed the truth. Such 
were the methods of conveyeng inſtruction to their kings. 
It was thought that reproaches would only ſour their 
tempers; and that the molt effectual method to inſpire 
them with virtue, would be to point out to them their 
duty in praiſes conformable to the ſenſe of the laws, and 
pronounced in a folemn manner before the gods. After 
the prayers and ſacrifice were ended, the counſels and 
actions of great men were read to the king out of the 
ſacred books, in order that he might govern his dominions 
according to their maxims, and maintain the laws which 
had made his predeceſſors and their ſubjects ſo happy. 

I have already obſerved, that the quantity as well as 
quality of both eatables and liquids were preſcribed, by 
the laws, to the king: His table was covered wit! 
nothing but the moſt common meats; becauſe eating 
in Egypt was deſigned, not to tickle the palate, but t 
ſatisfy the cravings of nature. One would have con- 
chided (obſcrves the hiſtorian) that theſe rules had bcen 
laid down by ſome able phyſician, who was attentive 
only to the heaith of the prince, rather than by a legil- 
Iztor. The ſame ſimplicity was ſeen in all other things; 
and we read in () Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes 
which had one of its pillars inſcribed with imprecations 

again 
(3) De Iſid. & Oſir. p. 354. 
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zoainſt that king,, who firlt introduced profuſion and 
Juxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their mo't efſcritial 
function, is the adminiitering juitice to their ſubjects. 
Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated more im- 
mediately this duty; convinced that on this dependd not 
only the eaſe and comfort of the ſeveral individuals, but 
the happineſs of the ſlate; which would be an herd of 
robbers rather than a kingdom, ſhould the weak be un- 
protected, and the powerful cnabled by their riches and 
credit, to commit crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were ſclecicd out of the principal citics, 
to form a body or atlemdly for judging the whole king=- 
dom. The Prince, in filling theſe vacancies, choſe ſuch 
as were molt renowned for their honeily ; and put at 
their head, him who was moſt diitinguithed tor his know- 
edge and love of the laws, and was had in the molt uni- 
verial eſteem. By his bounty, they had revenucs afligned 
them, to the end that being freed from domettick cares, 
they might devote their whole time to the execution ot 
the laws. Thus honourably ſubſiſted by the generoſity 
o! the prince, they adminiſtered juſtice gratuitouſly to the 
people, who have a natural right to it; among whom 
it ought to have a free circulation, and in ſome ſenſe, 
among the poor more than the rich, becauſe the latter 
find a ſupport within themſelves; whereas the very con- 
ation of the former expoſes them more to injurics; and 
therefore calls louder for the protection of the laws. 
lo guard againſt ſurprize, affairs were tranſacted by 
writing in the aſſemblics of thele judges. "That ſpecies 
ol clogquence (a falſe kind) was dreaded, which dazzles 
the mind, and moves the paſſions. Truth could not be 
expreiled with too much plainneſs, as it was to have the 
only {way in judgments; becauſe in that alone the rich and 
poor, the powerful and weak, the learned and the jg- 
norant, were to find relief and ſecurity. The preſident 
of this ſenate wore a collar of gold ſet with precious 
tones, at which hung a figure repreſented blind, this 
being called the emblem of truth, When the preſident put 


K 3 his 
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this collar on, 1t was underitood as a ſignal to enter upon 
buſincls. He touched the party with it, who was i» 
gain his cauſe, and this was the form of paſſing ſc. 
tence, 

The moſt excellent circumſtance in the laws of the 
Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his infancy, 
was nurtured in the ſtricteſt obſervance of them. A neu 
crultom in (e) Egypt was a kind of miracle. All things 
there ran in the old channel; and the exactnels win 


Which little matters were adhered to, preſerved thoſe of 


me importance; and indeed no nation ever prefcrwd 
tir jows and cuſtoms longer than the Egyptians, 

Wiltul murder was pimiſhed with % death, what. 
ever might be the condition of the murdered perſon, 
whether he was free-born or otherwiſe. In this the hu- 
manity and equity of the Egyptians was ſuperior to that 
ot the Romans, who gave the maſter an abſolute power 
as to life and death over his ſlave. "The emperor Adrian 
indeed aboliſhed this law; from an opinion, that an 
abuſe of this nature ought to be reformed, let its antt- 
quity or authority be cver ſo great. 

fe) Perjury was alſo puniſhed with death, begaule 
that crime attacks both the gods, whoſe majeily '$ 
trampled upon by invoking their name to a falle ou, 
ard men in breaking the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſocich, 
Tz. lincerity and honeſty, 

/) Ihe falſe accuſer was condemned to undergo the 
puniſhment, which the perſon accufed was to ha 
ſuffered, had the accufation been proved. 

) He who had neglected or refuſed to ſave a man“ 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to aſliit him, 
was puniſhed as rigorouſly as the aſſaſſin: But if the un- 
fortunate perfon could not be ſuccoured, the offender 
was at leatf to be impeached, and penalties were decrcet 


for any neglect of this kind. Thus the ſubjects were 1 
guard and protection to one another; and the who!e 
body of the community united againſt the deſigns of the boy 
(% No 
) Plut. in Tim. p. 656. 4) Diod. 1, i. p. 70. te) Pag. by 
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4% No man was allowed to be uſeleſs to the ſtate ; 
but every man was obliged to enter his name and place 
of abode in a publick regiſter, that remained in the hands 
of the magiſtrate, and to annex his profeſlion, and in 
what manner he lived. If ſuch a one gave a falle ac- 
count of himſelf, he was immediately put to death. 

) To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
ſloth, frauds, and chicane, king Aſychis made a very 
judicious law. The wiſcelt and belt regulated ſtates, as 
Athens and Rome, ever found infuperable ditficultes, 
in contriving a juſt medium, to reſtrain, ow one hand, 
the cruelty of the creditor in the exattion of his loan; 


aud on the other, the knavery of the debtor, who re- 


fuſed or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt took a 
wiſe courſe on this occaſion; and without doing any 


injury to the perfonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining 
| their families, purſued the debtor with inceſſant fears of 
infamy from his diſhoneſty. No man was permitted to 


borrow money without pawning to the creditor the body 


of his father, which every Egyptian embalmed with great 
care; and kept reverentially in his houſe (as will be ob- 
| ferved in the ſequel) and therefore might be eaſily moved 
from one place to another. But it was equally impious 
and infamous not to redeem ſoon ſo precious a pledge; 


and he who died without having diſcharged this duty, 


| was 1 * of the cuſtomary honours paid to the dead &. 


) Diodorus remarks an error committed by ſome of 
the Grecian legiſlators. - They forbid, for inſtance, the 
taking away (to fatisfy debts) the horſes, ploughs, and 
other implements of huſbandry employed by peaſants; 
judging it inhuman to reduce, by this ſecurity, theſe 
poor men to an impolſſibility of diſcharging their debts, 

4 | and 


% Diod. 1, i, p. 69. (2) Herod, I. ii. c. 136. (I) Diod. I. i. p. 71. 
* This law put the whole ſepulcre other; and whilſt he lived, he was 
of the debtor into the 1 N of the mot permititd to bury any perſon de- 
eredit;y, who removed to his own ſcended from him, Mn abr t 
bauſe the body of the father : The TiAl oavri tivai a p 4b aL -— 
arbtor refuſing to diſcharge his obli- u #)dov jan3re To S urs A ro ye 
84tion, Twas to be deprived of burial, 16 48ypy Ja a. Herod, 
*ilver in bis father's ſepugchre or any 
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and getting their bread: But at the ſame time ther per- 
minted the creditor to impriſor the peaſints themicives ; 
WHO On were Capavle oi wing tack: implements; which 
expoſcd them to the ſamne wconvenicnces, and at the 
lame time deprived the government of perſons who 
belonged, and are necellyry to it; who labour ior thc 
publick emojument, and over whoic perſon no pirate 
mati has any figlit. 

(% Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to prieſts, 
o could marry but one woman. Whatever was the 
condition of the woman, whether {ie was free or a llave, 
her Cluidren were decmed frec and legitimate. 

(% One cuſtom that was practiſed in Egypt, ſhewed 
the profound darkneſs into Which ſuch nations ws were 
melt celebrated for their wiſdom have been plunged; 
and this was the marriage of brothers with their ſiitere, 
lunch was not only authoriſed by the laws, but even, 
in ſome meaſire, was a part of their religion, from the 
example and practice oi ſuch of their gods, as had been 
the wolt anciently and univertuily adored in Egypt, that 
is, Oſiris and Ifis. | 

(n) A very great reſpe& was there paid to old age. 
The young were obliged to riſe up for the old, and on 
every occaſion, to reſign to them the molt honourable 
ſeat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyp- 
tians. 

The virtue in the higheſt eſteem among the Egyptians, 
was gratitude. The glory which has been given them 
of being the moit gratelul of all men, ihews that they 
were the beit tormed of any nation, ior ſocial lite, 
Benefits are the band of concord both publick and private. 
He who acknowledges tavours, loves to do good to others; 
and in baniſhing ingratitude, the pleafure of doing good 
remains ſo pure and engaging, that it is impoſſible tor a 
man to be inſenſible of it: But no kind of gratitude gave 
the Egyptians a more pleaſing ſatisfaction, than that 
which was paid to their kings. Princes, whilſt living, 
were by them honoured as fo many viſible e 

0 


(7) Diod. I. i. f. 72. (] Idem. p. 22. () Herod, I. Ii. c. 20. 
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of the deity; and after their death were mourned as the 
fathers of their country. "Theſe ſentiments of reſpect and 
tenderneſs proceeded from a ſtrong perſuaſion, that the 
divinity himſelf had placed them upon the throne, as hc 
diſtinguiſhed them fo greatly from all other mortals ; and 
that kings bore the molt noble characteriſticks of the Su- 
preme Being g. as the power and will of doing good to 
others were United i in their perſons. 


GH AP. I. 


C:ncernins the PRIESTS and RELIGION of the 


EGYPTIANS. 
RIESTS, in Egypt, held the ſecond rank to kings- 


They had great privileges an revenues ; their lands 
were exempted from all impoits; at wine for ac tracy 
are ſcen in Gencſis, where it is ſaid, (% e mode i 

a law over the land of Heft, that 1 Gru : 4 00 As 
10 * fifth part, except the land of the pr. ets only, wich Le- 
cane not Pharaoh's. 

The prince uſually honoured them with a large fare 
in his confidence and government, becauſe they, of ajl 
his ſubjects, had received the bett education, had ac- 
quired the greateſt knowledge, and were melt ſtrongly 
altached to the king's perſon and the good of the publick, 
They were at one and the {ſame time the depoittarics of 
religion and of the ſciences; and to this circumitance was 
owing the great reſpect which was paid them by the 
natives as Well as foreigners, by whom they were alike 
conſulted upon the moſt ſacred things relating to the 
myſteries of religion, and the moſt profound ſubjects 3 11 
_ ſcveral ſciences. 

(p) The Egyptians pretend ta be the: firſt inſtitutors 
of teltivals and proceſſions in honour of the gods, One 
fellival was celebrated in the city o {Bubal'e. wherticr 
perſons reſorted from all parts of Egypt, and upwards of 

K 5 leyeuy 
(e) Gen. xlyii, 26, (p) Hcrod. ]. 1. c. $0. d 
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ſeventy thoufand, beſides children, were ſeen at it. 
Another, ſurnamed the feaſt of the lights, was ſolem- 


nized at Sais. All perfons, throughout Egypt, who did 


not go to Sals, were obliged to illuminate their win- 
dows. 

9) Different animals were ſacrificed in different coun- 
tries; but one common and general ceremony was ob- 
ſerved in all ſacrifices, vig. the laying of hands upon the 
bead of the victim, loading it at the ſame time with im- 
precations: and praying the gods to divert 9 * that 
victim, all the calamities which might threaten Egypt. 

(r) It is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his favourite 
doctrine of the Mctempſycholis or tranſmigration of 
fouls. The Egyptians believed, that at the death of men, 
their ſouls tranſmigrated into other human bodies; and 
that, if they had been vicious, they were impriſoned in 
the bodies of unclean or unhappy beaſts, to expiate in 
them their palt tranſgreſſions ; and that after a revolution 
of ſome centuries, they again animated other human 
bodies. | 

'The pricits had the poſſeſſion of the ſacred books 
which contained, at large, the principles of government, 
as well as the myſteries of divine worſhip. Both ( 
were commonly involved in ſymbols and enigmas, which 
under thefe veils, made truth more venerable, and excited 
more ſtrongly the curiofity of men. The figure of Har- 
pocrates, in the Egyptian ſanctuaries, with his finger 
upon his mouth, ſeemed to intimate, that myſteries were 
there incloſed, the knowledge of which was revealed to 
very few. The ſphinxes, placed at the entrance of all 
temples, implied the ſame, It is very well known, that 

yramids, obeliſks, pillars, ſtatues, in a word, all pub- 

Tick monuments, were uſually adorned with hierogly- 
phicks, that is, with fymbolical writings; whether theſe 
were characters unknown to the vulgar, or figures of 
animals, which couched a hidden and parabolical mean- 
ing. (7) Thus, by a hare, was ſignified a lively and 
| piercing 

(7) Herod, J. ii. 5 (r) Diod. 1. i. p. 88. (*) Plut de 16d, & 

Ofic. p. 354 (e) Plut, Sympoſ. I. iv. p. 670. 
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piercing attention, becauſe this creature has a very deli- 
cate hearing. (/ The ſtatue of a judge without hands, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground, ſymbolized the 
duties of thoſe who were to exerciſe the judiciary func- 
tions. 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the religion 
of the Egyptians. But I ſhall conhne myſelf to two 
articles, which form the principal part of the Egyptian 
religion; and theſe are the worthip of the different deities, 
and the ceremonies. relating to funerals. 


SECT. I. Of the worſhip of the various NEITIES. 


EVER were any people more ſuperſtitious than 
N the Egyptians; they had a great number of gods, 
of different orders and degrees, which I ſhall omit, be- 
cauſe they belong more to table than to hiltory. Among 
the reſt, two were univerſally. adored in that country, 
and theſe were Oſiris and Iſis, which are thought to be 
the ſun and moon; and indeed the worthip of thoſe 
planets gave riſe to idolatry. . | 

Beſides theſe gods, the Egyptians worſhipped a great 
number of beaſts; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the 
hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, Sc. Many of 


| theſe beaſts were the objects only of the ſuperſtition of. 


ſome particular cities; and whilſt a people worſhipped 
one ſpecies of animals as gods, their neighbours had the 
ſame animal gods in abomination. This was the 
ſource of the continual wars which were carried on 
between one city and another; and this was owing to 
the falſe policy. of one of their kings, who, to deprive 
them of the opportunity and means of conſpiring. againſt 
the ſtate, endeavoured to amuſe them, by engaging them 
in religious conteſts, I call this a falſe 2. miſtaken policy, 
decauls it directly thwarts the true ſpirit of government, the 
aim of which is, to unite all its members in the ſtricteſt ties, 
and to make all its ſtrength conſiſt, in the perſect har- 
mony of its ſeveral parts. 

Every 

(») 14, de 164. 355. * Or Eg yprian flork, 
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Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. Among 
us, lays (x) Cicero, it is very common to ſee temples rubbed, 
and ſtatues carried off; but it was never known, that any 
perſon in Egypt ever abuſed a crocodile, an ibis, a cat; for 
its inhabitants would have ſuffered the maſt extreme tor- 
ments, rather than be guilty of ſuch ſucrilege. (y) It was 
death for any perſon to kill one of theſe animals volun- 
tarily; and even a puniſhment was decreed againſt him, 
who ſhould have killed an ibis, or a cat, with, or with- 
out deſign. (2) Diodorus relates an incident, to which 
he himſelf was an eye-witneſs, during his ſtay in Egypt, 
A Roman having inadvertently, and without detign, 
killed a cat; the exaſperated populace ran to his houſe; 
and neither the authority of the king, who immediately 
detached a body of his guards, nor the terror of the 
Roman name, could reſcue the unfortunate criminal. 
And ſuch was the reverence which the Egyptians had for 
theſe animals, that in an extreme famine they choſe to 
3 one another, rather than feed upon their imagined 

eitles. 

(a) Of all theſe animals, the bull Apis, called Epa- 
phus by the Greeks, was the moſt famous. Magnih- 
cent temples were erected to him; extraordinary honours 
were paid him while he lived, and ſtill greater after his 
death. Egypt went then into a general mourning, His 
obſequies were ſolemnized with ſuch a pomp as 1s hardly 


credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Eague, the bull Apis 


dying of old age *, the funeral pomp, beſides the ordi- 
nary expences, amounted to upwards of fifty thouſand 
French crowns 1. After the laſt honours had been paid 
to ſthe deceaſed god, the next care was to provide him a 


ſucceſſor, and all Egypt was fought thro” for that prope. 
e 


(x) De nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 82. Tuſc. Queſt. I. v. n. 78. 
f y) Herod, I. ii, c. 656, (x) Diod. 1. i. p. 74. 75. (a) Hered 
I. ni. c. 27, &c, p. 76. Diod. 1, i. Plin. 1. viii. c. 46. 

* Pliny affirms, that he was not tos vitæ excedere annos, merſum 
ailewwed to exceed a certain term of in ſacerdotum fonta enecant. Nat 


wears; and was drowned in the Hips. l. viii. e. 46. 
Priebe well, Non cit fas cum cer- + Abeve 11250 f. Aerling. 


ue 
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He was known by certain ſigns, which diſtinguiſhed him 
from all other animals of that ſpecies; upon his forehead, 
was to be a white ſpot, in form of a creſcent; on his. 
back, the figure of an eagle ; upon his tongue that of a 
beetle. As ſoon as he was found, mourning gave place 
to joy; and nothing was heard, in all parts of Egypt, 
but tellivals and rejoicings. The new god was brought 
to Memphis, to take poſleſſion of his dignity, and there 
inſtalled with a great number of ceremonies. The reader 
will find hereafter, that Cambyſes, at his return from his 
unfortunate expedition againſt Ethiopia, finding all the 
Egyptians in tranſports of joy for their new god Apis, 
and imagining that this was intended as an inſult upon 
his misfortunes, killed, in the firſt ſtarts of his fury, the 
young bull, who by that means had but a ſhort enjoy- 
ment of his divinity. | 

It is plain, that the golden calf ſet up near mount 
Sinai by the Ifraelites, was owing to their abode in 
Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis; as well as 
thoſe which were afterwards ſet up by Jeroboam, (who 
had reſided a conſiderable time in Egypt) in the two ex- 
tremities of the kingdom of Iſrael. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incenſe to 
animals, carried their folly to ſuch an excels, as to aſcribe 
a divinity to the pulſe and roots of their gardens. For. 
this they are ingeniouſly reproached by the ſatyriſt. 


* ho has not heard where Egypt's realms are nam'd, 
What monſter gods her frantick ſons. have fram'd 2 
Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown ſerpents, there 

The Crocodile commands religious fear + 

Where Memnon's ftatue magick firings inſpire 

Mith vocal ſounds, that. emulate the lyre: 


* Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bythigice, qualiademens . 
Egyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hæc: illa pavet fatyram ſerpentibus Ibin. 
Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 

Dimicio magieæ reſonant ubi Memnone chord#y 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
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And Thebes, ſuch fate, are thy diſaſtrous turns! 


Now proſtrate oer her pompous ruins mourns ; 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! 

Strikes the beholder*s eye with * «hp gold: 
To godſhip here blue Triton's ſcaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr'd : 
Through totuns Diana's power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aſpiring temples riſe : 

And ſhou'd you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the ſucrilegious crime. 
Religious nations are, and bleſt abodes, 

A here every orchard is &er-run with gods. 


It is aſtoniſhing to ſee a nation, which boaſted its 
ſuperiority above all others with regard to wiſdom and 
learning, thus blindly abandon itſelf to the moſt groſs 
and ridiculous ſuperſtitions. Indeed, to read of ani- 
mals and vile inſects, honoured with religious wor- 
ſhip, placed in temples, and maintained with great 
care and at an extravagant expence *; to read, that 
thoſe who murthered them were puniſhed with death ; 
and that theſe animals were embalmed, and ſolemnly 
depoſited in tombs, aſſigned them by the publick ; to 
hear, that this extravagance was carried to ſuch lengths, 
as that lecks and onions were acknowledged as deities ; 
were invoked in neceſſity, and depended upon for ſuc- 
cour and protection; are exceſſes which we, at this 
diſtance of time, can ſcarce believe; and yet they 
have the evidence of all antiquity. You enter, ſays 
( Lucian, into a may niicent temple,. every part of 


which glitters with gold and ſilver. You there look 


attentively. for a god, and are cheated with a ſtork, an 


? ape. 
(2) Imag. 
Mic cæruleos, hie piſcem fluminis, - illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianarn. - 
Porrum & czpc nefas violare, ac frangere moru. 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis - 
Numina! Juen. Satyr. xv. 


* Dicdurus affirms, that in his than one bundred thouſand crown! 


time, the expence amounied to ma leſs er 225001. ſterling, Lib, i. p. 70. 


un, 
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ape, or a cat; a juſt emblem, adds that author, of tos 
many places, the maſters of Which are far from being 
the brighteſt ornaments of them. | 

(c) Several reaſons are given of the worſhip paid to 
animals by the Egyptians. 

The firſt is drawn from the fabulous hiſtory. It is 
pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made againſt 
them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
themſelves under the form of different animals; and 
that this gave birth to the worſhip, which was after- 
wards paid to thoſe animals. 

The ſecond is taken from the benefit “ which theſe 
ſeveral animals procure to mankind; Oxen by their 
labour; ſheep by their wool and milk; dogs by their ſer- 
vice in hunting and guarding houſes, whence the god 
Anubis was repreſented with a dog's head: The Ibis, a 
bird very much reſembling a ſtork, was worſhipped, 
becauſe he put to flight the winged ſerpents, with 
which Egypt would otherwiſe have been grievouſly in- 
felted; the crocodile, an amphibious creature, that 
is, living alike upon land and water, of a ſurpriſing 
ſtrength and ſizef, was worſhipped, becauſe he de- 
tended Egypt from the incurſions of the wild Arabs; 
the Ichneumon was adored, becauſe he prevented the 
too great increaſe of crocodiles, which might have 
proved deſtructive to Egypt. Now the little animal 
in queſtion does this ſervice to the country two ways. 
Firſt, it watches the time when the crocodile is abſent, 
and breaks his eggs, but does not eat them. Secondly, 
when he ſleeps upon the banks of the Nile (which he 
always does with his mouth open) this ſmall animal, 
which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into 
his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws; 
then piercing his belly, the ſkin of which is very ten- 
der, he efcapes with ſafety; and thus, by his addrefs 


and 


(c) Diod. I. i. P- 77. &c, 
* Ipf, quid irridentur Ægyptii, Deoy, u. 101. 1 
nullam belluam niſi ob aliquam uti- + M bieb, according to Herodotu 


litatem, quam ex ea caperent, con- 7s no more than 17 cubits in length, 
lecrayerunt, Cie, lib, j. De natura l. ii. c. 68, | 
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and ſubtilty, returns victorious over ſo terrible an ani- 
mal. | 
Philoſophers, not ſatisfied with reaſons, which were 
too trifling to account for ſuch ſtrange abſurdities as 
diſhonoured the heathen ſyſtem, and at. which them- 
ſelves ſecretly bluthed, have, ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, ſuppoſed a third reaſon for the worſhip 
which the Egyptians paid to animals; and declared, 
that it was not offered to the animals themſelves, but 
to the gods, of whom they are ſymbols. (4) Plutarch, 
in his treatiſe, where he examines profeſſedly the pre- 
tenſions of Iſis and Oſiris, the two moſt famous deitics 
of the Egyptians, ſays as follows: „ Philoſophers 
« honour the image of god wherever they find it, 
« even in inanimate beings, and conſequently more 
in thoſe which have life. We are therefore to ap- 
« prove, not the worſhippers of theſe animals, but 
% thoſe who, by their means, aſcend to the deity; 
« they arc to be conſidered as ſo many mirrors, which 
% nature holds forth, and in which the Supreme Be- 
« ing diſplays himſelf in a wonderful manner; or, as 
« ſo many inſtruments, which he makes uſe of to ma- 
« nifeſt outwardly, his incomprehenſible wiſdom. 
« Should men therefore, for the embelliſhing of ſta- 
« tues, amaſs together all the gold and precious 
« {tones in the world; the worſhip muſt not be re- 
« ferred to the ſtatues, for the deity does not exiſt in 
« colours artfully diſpoſed, nor in frail matter deſſi- 


« tute of ſenſe and motion.” (e) Plutarch favs in 


the ſame treatiſe, * that as the ſun and moon, hea- 
« yen, earth, and the fea, are common to all men, 
but have different names according to the difference 
of nations and languages; in like manner, though there 


is but one deity, and. one providence which governs 


« the univerſe, and which has ſeveral ſubaltern mini- 
« ſters under it; men give to this deity, which is the 


« ſame, different names; and pay it different honours. 


37 


„ according to the laws and cuſtoms of every * 
„ | | uit 


(4) P. 382. 4% P. 379, & 378. 
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But were theſe refiections which offer the moſt ra- 
tonal vindication poſlible, of idolatrous worſhip, ſuf- 
cient to cover the ridicule of it? Could it be called 
a railing, of the divine attributes in a ſuitable manner, 
% direct the worſhipper to admire and ſeek for the 
image of them in beaits of the moſt vile and contemp- 
üble kinds, as crocodiles, ferpents, and cats? Was 
not this rather degrading and debafing the deity, of 
whom, even the moſt {tupid, uſually entertain a much 
greater and more auguſt idea: 

However, theſe philoſophers were not always ſo juſt, 
as to aſcend from ſenſible beings to their inviſible au- 
thor. The ſcriptures tell us, that theſe pretended 
ſages deſerved, on account of their pride and ingra- 
titude, to be (/) g:ven cover to a reprobate mind; and 
whiift they profeſſed themſelves wiſe, 19 become fools, for 
having changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, und to birds, and four- 
foited beaſts, and creepimg things. To thew what man 
is when left to himſelf, God permitted that very nation 
which had carried human wiſdom to its greateſt height, 
to be the theatre in which the moſt ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd idolatry was acted. And, on the other fide, to 
diſplay the F power of his grace, he converted 
the frightful deſarts of Egypt into a terreſtrial para- 
diſe; by peopling them, in the time appointed by his 
28 with numberleſs multitudes of illuſtrious 
ermits, whoſe fervent piety, and rigorous penance, 


have done fo much honour to the Chriſtian religion. 


] cannot forbear giving here a famous inſtance of it; 
and I hope the reader will excuſe this Kind of digreſſion. 
g) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, ſays Abbe 
Fleury in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks both within and 
without, ſo that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. Ihe publick edifices, and idol tem- 
ples, had been converted into monaſteries, and theſe 


likewiſe were more in number than the private houſes. 


The 


(/} Rom, i. verſ. 22, 25. (2) Tom. v. p. 25, 26. 
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The monks lodged even over the gates, and in the 
towers. The people had twelve churches to aſſemble 
in, excluſive of the oratories belonging to the monaſ. 
teries. There were twenty thouſand virgins and ten 
thouſand monks in this city, every part of which 
echoed night and day with the praiſes a God. By or- 
der of the magiſtrates, centinels were poſted at the gates, 
to take notice of all ſtrangers and poor who came into 


the city; and thoſe who firſt received them, were obliged 


to provide them with all hoſpitable accommodations. 


SECT. II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian FUNERALS, 


1 Shall now give a conciſe account of the funeral ce- 
remonies ot the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and 
nations to the bodies of the dead; and the religious 
care taken to provide ſepulchres for them, ſeem to in- 
ſinuate an univerſal 3 that bodies were lodged 
in ſepulchres merely as a depoſit or truſt. 

We have already obſerved, in our mention of the 
pyramids, with what magnificence fepnlchres were 
built in Egypt; for beſides, that they were erectcd as 
ſo many ſacred monuments, deſtined to tranſmit to 
future times the memory of great princes; they were 


| likewiſe conſidered as the manſions where the body 


was to remain during a long ſucceſſion of ages: 
Whereas common houſes were called inns, in which 
men were to abide only as travellers, and that during 
the courſe of a life which was too ſhort to engage 
their affections. | 


When any perſon im a family died, all the kindred 


and friends quitted their uſual habits, and put on 


mourning ; and abſtained from baths, wine, and dain- 
ties of every kind. This mourning held forty or ſe- 


"wy days; probably according to the quality of the perſon. 
(i 


Bodies were embalmed three different ways. The 
moſt magnificent was beſtowed on perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

(5) Diod. I. i. p. 47+ (i, Herod. I. ii. c. $5,. &c. 
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zuiſhed rank, and the expence amounted to a talent of 
liver, or three thouſand French livres *. 
( Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 
Some drew the brain through the noſtrils, by an in- 
{rument made for that purpoſe. Others emptied the 
bowels and inteſtines, by cutting a hole in the fide, 
with an Ethiopian ſtone that was as ſharp as a razor; 
after which the cavities were filled with perfumes and 
various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation (which 
was neceſſarily attended with ſome diſſections) ſeemed 
in ſome meaſure cruel and inhuman ; the perſons em- 
loved fled as ſoon as the operation was over, and were 
purlued with ſtones by the ſtanders-by. But thoſe 
who embalmed the body were honourably treated. 
They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all forts of 
ſpices. After a certain time, the body was ſwathed 
in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind 
of very thin gum, and then cruſted them over with 
the moſt — 2 perfumes. By this means, it is ſaid, 
that the entire figure of the % A the very lineaments 
of the face, and the hair on the lids and eye-brows, 
were preſerved in their natural perfection. The body 
thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who 
ſhut it up in a kind of open cheſt, fitted exactly to the 
{ize of the corpſe; then they placed it upright againſt 
the wall, either in ſepulchres, (if they had any,) or in 
their houſes. Theſe embalmed bodies are now what we 
call Mummies, which are ſtill brought from Egypt, 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
{ews the care which the Egyptians took of their dead. 
Their gratitude to their deceafed relations was immor- 
tal. hildren, by ſeeing the bodies of their anceſtors 
thus preſerved, recalled to mind thoſe virtues for 
which the publick had honoured them; and were ex- 
cited to a love of thoſe laws which fuch excellent per- 
ſons had left for their ſecurity. We find that part of 
theſe ceremonies were performed in the funeral ho- 
nours done to Joſeph in Egypt. 
I have 


(4) Diod. I. i. p. 81. * Aboul 1371, 10s. Herling- 
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have ſaid that the publick recognized the virtues of de- 
ceaſed perſons, becauſe that, before they could be ad- 
mitted into the facred aſylum of the tomb, they under- 
went a ſolemn trial. And this circumſtance in the Egyp- 
tian funerals, 1s one of the molt remarkable to be found 
in ancient hiſtory. 

It was a conlolation among the heathens, to a dying 
man, to leave a good name behind him; and they ima- 
= that this is the only human bleſling of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not 
{uffer praiſes to be beſtowed indiſcriminately on all 
deceaſed perſons. This honour was to be obtained only 
from the publick voice. The aſſembly of the judges met 
on the other ſide of a lake which they croſſed in a boat. 
He who ſat at the helm was called Charon, in the Egyp- 
tian language; and this firſt gave the hint to Orpheus, 
who had been in Egypt, and aſter him, to the other 
Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As ſoon 
as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. The 
publick accuſer was heard. If he proved that the deceaſed 
bad led a bad life, his memory was condemned, and he 
was deprived of burial. The people were affected 
with laws, which extended even beyond the grave; 
and every one, ſtruck with the diſgrace inflicted on 
the dead perſon, was afraid to refle&t diſhonour on his 
own memory, and that of his family. But if the de- 
ceaſed perſon was not convicted of any crime, he was 
interred in an honourable manner. 

A ſtill more aſtoniſhing circumſtance, in this pub- 
lick inqueſt upon the —_ was, that the throne 1t- 
felf was no protection from it. Kings were ſpared 
during their lives, becauſe the publick peace was con- 
cerned in this forbearance; but their quality did not 
exempt them from the judgment paſſed upon the 
dead, and even ſome of them were deprived of ſepul- 
ture. This cuſtom was imitated by the Iſraelties. We 
ſee, in ſcripture, that bad things were not interred in 
the monuments of their anceſtors. This practice ſug- 
geſted to princes, that if their majeſty placed them 


out of the reach of mens* judgment, while. they =—_ 
alive 
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give, they would at laſt be liable to it, when death 
ſhould reduce them to a level with their ſubjects. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pro- 
nounced on a deceaſed perſon, the next thing was to 
proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In his pane- 
gyrick, no mention was made of his birth, becauſe 


every Egyptian was deemed noble. No iſes were 
conſidered as juſt or true, but ſuch as related to the 
perſonal merit of the deceaſed. He was applauded for 
having received an excellent education in his younger 
years; and in his more advanced age, for having cul- 
tivated piety towards the gods, juſtice towards men, 
gentleneſs, modeſty, moderation, and all other virtues 
which conſtitute the good man. Then all the people 
ſhouted, and beſtowed the higheſt eulogiums on the 
deceaſed, as one who would be received, for ever, in- 
to the ſociety of the virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of fune- 
rals, itt may not be amiſs to obſerve to young pupils, 
the different manners with which the bodies of the dead 
were treated by the ancients. Some, as we obſerved of 
the Egyptians, expoſed them to view after they had 
been embalmed, and thus preſerved them to atter-ages. 
Others, as particularly the Romans, burnt them on a 
funeral pile; and others again, laid them in the earth. 

The care to preſerve bodies without lodging them in 
tombs, appears injurious to human nature in general, 
and to thoſe perſons in particular for whom this reſpect 
is deſigned ; becauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretch- 


ed ſtate and deformity; ſince whatever care may be 


taken, ſpectators ſee nothing but the melancholy and 
lrightful remains of what they once were. The cuſtom 
of burning dead bodies has ſomething in it cruel and 
barbarous, in deftroying ſo haſtily the remains of per- 
lons once dear to us. That of interment is certain] 
the moſt ancient and religious. It reſtores to the eart 
what had been taken from it; and prepares our belief 
of a ſecond reſtitution of our bodies, from that duſt of 
which they were at fult formed. 

9 EA CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Egyptian SOLDIERS and WAR. 


HE profeſſion of arms was in | repute 
among the Egyptians. After the ſacerdotal fa- 
milies, the moſt illuſtrious, as with us, were thoſe de- 
voted to a military like. They were not only diſtin- 
iſhed by honours, but by ample liberalities. Every 
Foldier was allowed an Aroura, that is, a piece of arable 
land very near anſwering to half a French acre “*, ex- 
empt from all tax or tribute. Beſides this privilege, 
each ſoldier received a daily allowance of five pounds 
of bread, two of fleſh, and a pint of wine T. This 
allowance was ſufficient to ſupport part of their family, 
Such an indulgence made them more affectionate to 
the perſon of their prince, and the intereſts of their 
country, and more reſolute in the defence of both; 
and as (/) Diodorus obſerves, it was thought incon- 
ſiſtent with good policy, and even common ſenſe, to 
commit the defence of a country, to men who had no 

intereſt in its preſervation. * 
(m) Four hundred thouſand ſoldiers were kept in 
continual pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up 
in the exacteſt diſcipline. They were inured to the 
fatigues of war, by a ſevere and rigorous education. 
"There is an art of forming the body as well as the 
mind. This art, loſt by our ſloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and eſpecially to the Egyptians. Foot, 
horſe, and chariot races, , were performed in Egypt 
with wonderful agility, and the world could not 2 
tter 


(7) Lib. i. p. 67 (en) Herod, I. ii. c. 164. 168. 

* Twelve Arouras. An Egyp- regarding the etymology of the uc 
tian Aroura was 10000 ſquare cu. agugng, have tranſlated it by hau- 
Site, equal to three roods, two perc bes, ſtrum a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. . 
55} ſquare feet of our meaſure, 51. others by hauſtus a draught © 

+ The Greek is, ohe Tiooagis ſup. Herodotus ſays, this all 
dęredęe g which ſome have made to ance was given only to the two the- 
fignify a determinate quantity of ſand guards, who attended annual) 


Wine, or any other liquid; others, on the Kings, Lib. ii, c. 168. 
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better horſe-men than the Egyptians. () The ſcripture 
in ſeveral places ſpeaks advantageouſly of their cavalry. 

Military laws were eaſily preſerved in Egypt, becauſe 
ſons received them from their fathers ; the profeſſion of 
war, as all others, 1 tranſmitted from father to ſon. 
( Thoſe who fled in battle, or diſcovered any ſigns of 
cowardice, were only diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular 
mark of ignominy ; it being thought more adviſeable to 
reſtrain them by motives ot honour, than by the terrors 
of puniſhment, 

But notwithſtanding this, I will not pretend to ſay, 
that the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little 
advantage to have regular and well-paid troops ; to have 
armies exerciſed in peace, and employed only in mock 
hehts; it is war alone, and real combats, which form 
the ſoldier. Egypt loved peace, becauſe it loved juſtice, 
and ad Fins hy for its ſecurity. Its inhabi- 
tants, content with a country which abounded in all things, 
had no ambitious dreams of conqueſt. The Egyptians 
extended their reputation in a very different manner, by 
ſending colonies into all parts of the world, and with 
them laws and politeneſs. They triumphed by the wiſ- 
dom of their counſels, and the ſuperiority of their know- 
kdge; and this empire of the mind appeared more noble 
and glorious to them, than that which is atchieved by 
arms and conqueſt, But nevertheleſs, Egypt has given 
birth to illuſtrious conquerors, as will be obſerved here- 
after, when we come to treat of its Kings. 


= * —_—— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of their ARTS and SCIENCES, 


HE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned 
it to profitable ſpeculations. Their Mercuries 
led Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left it almoſt 
gnorant of nothing which could accompliſt. the mind, or 
| procure 
() Cant, i, 8. Ifa, xxxvi. 9. (+) Diod, p. 70. 

I 
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procure eaſe and happineſs. The diſcoverers of any uſe- 21 
ful invention received, both living and dead, rewards de 
equal to their profitable labours. It is this conſecrated the ve! 
books of their two Mercurtes, and ſtamped them with a its 
divine authority. The firſt libraries were in Egypt; and m⸗ 
the titles they bore, inſpired the reader with an eager de- dil 
fire to enter them, and dive into the ſecrets they contained, and 


They were called the * ge for the diſeaſes of the fail, 
* very juſtly, becauſe 1 ſoul 2 —— of tha 
ignorance, the molt dangerous and the parent of all her W wh 
maladies. In 
As their country was level, and the air of it always W wh 
ſerene and unclonded, they were ſome of the firſt who MW of 
obſerved the courſes of the planets. Theſe obſervations MW the 
led them to regulate the year F from the courſe of the ſun; W whi 
for as Diodorns obſerves, their year, from the moſt re- whi 
mote antiquity, was compoſed of three hundred fixty-five MW fpit 
days and {1x hours. To adjuſt the property af their lands, MW or « 
which were every Poor covered by the overflowing of the MW to 1 
Nile, they were obliged to have recourſe to ſurveys ; and arts, 
this firſt taught them geometry. They were great obſer- (e 
vers of nature, which, in a climate fo ference, and under WM that 
fo intenſe a ſun, was vigorous and fruitful. rate 
By this ſtudy and application they invented or improved MI they 
the ſcience of phyſic. The ſick were not abandoned to WF only 
the arbitrary will and caprice of the phyſician. He was 
obliged to follow fixed rules, which were the obſervations 
of old and experienced practitioners, and written in the 
ſacred books. While theſe rules were obſerved, the 
phyſician was not anſwerable for the ſucceſs ; _—_—_ 
a mil- 


* Jux e lalpsicy, 
+ It will nat faem ſurpriſing that tiant. It will appear at firſt fight; 
tbe Egyptians, who were the maſt by calculating their intercalativniy 
ancient obſervers of the celeſtial ma- that thoſe who firft divided the ye 
| tions, ſhould baue arrived to this in this manner, terre not ignorant 
knowledge ; when it is confidered, that to three hundred e days 
that the lunar year, made uſe of by ſome hours wwere to be added, to l 
the Greeks and Romans, though it pace with the ſun. Their only ers 
appears ſo inconvenient and irregu= lay, in the ſuppoſition, that en- j* 
lar, ſuppoſed nevertheleſs a know- hours were wanting; whereas 4 
ledge of the ſolar year, ſuch as Die- addition of almoſt cleven miliiic 
&erus Siculus aſcribes te the Eg - more was requiſite, 
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uſe⸗ 2 miſcarriage coſt him his life. This law checked in- 
ards deed the temerity of empiricks; but then it might pre- 
I the vent new diſcoveries, an corp the art from attaining to 
tha its juſt perfection. Every phyſician, (p) if Herodotus 
and may be credited, confined his practice to the cure of one 
de- diſeaſe only; one was for the eyes, another ſor the teeth, 
ined, and ſo on. 

foul, What we have ſaid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and 
ed of that infinite number of obeliſks, temples, and palaces, 
1 her whoſe precious remains ſtill {trike with admiration, and 


in which were diſplayed, the magnificence of the princes, 


| ways who raiſed them, the ſkill of the workmen, the riches, 


who of the ornaments diffuſed over every part of them, and 


ations W the juſt proportion and beautiful ſymmetry of the parts in 

e ſun; which their greateſt beauty conſiſted ; works, in many of 

oft re- which the livelineſs of the colours remain to this day, in 
-five ſpite of the rude hand of time, which.commonly deadens 
ands, or deſtroys them: All this, I ſay, ſhews the perfection 

of the MW to which architecture, painting, ſculpture, and all other 

;: and arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

obſer- (2) The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of 


that ſort of exerciſe, which did not contribute to invigo- 
rate the body, or improve health ; nor of muſick *, which 


they conſidered as an uſeleſs and dangerous diverſion, and 
only fit to enervate the mind. 
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\ mil 7 FUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, and ARTIFICERS. 
5 fr 7 Uſbandmen, ſhepherds, and artificers, formed 
realation the three claſſes of lower life in Egypt, but 
ed e yo were nevertheleſs had in very * eſteem, particularly 
Fe luſbandmen and ſhepherds. The body politick requires 

ker | 

yn % Lib. ii. c. 84. (2) Diod. I. i, p. 73. (7) Diod. I. i. p. 67, 68. 
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procure eaſe and happineſs. The diſcoverers of o1y wife. 
ful invention received, both livin 
equal to their profitable labours. 


maladies. 


obſerved the courſes of the planets. 


the ſcience of phyſic. 
obliged to 


{acred books. 


+ It will nat feem ſurpriſing that 

e Egyptians, who were the moſt 
ancient obſervers of the celeſtial mo- 
tions, ſhould have arrived to this 
knowledge ; when it is confidered, 
that the lunar year, made uſe of by 
the Greeks and Romans, though it 
appears ſo inconvenient aud irregu- 
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and dead, rewards de 
It is this conſecrated the Ve 
books of their two Mercurtes, and ſtamped them with a it: 
divine authority. The hrſt libraries were in Egypt; and m 
the titles they bore, inſpired the reader with an eager de- di 
fire to enter them, and dive into the ſecrets they containcd. an 
They were called the * ce for the diſeaſes of the ful, 
and that very juſtly, becauſe the ſoul was there cured of M th: 
Ignorance, the molt dangerous and the parent of all her w] 
In 
As their country was level, and the air of it always wh 
ſerene and unclouded, they were ſome of the firſt who of 
'Theſe obſervations M the 
led them to regulate the year F from the courſe of the ſun; W wh 
for as Diodorus obſerves, their year, from the moſt re- wh 
mote antiquity, was compoſed of three hundred fixty-five MW pi 
days and ſix hours. To adjuſt the property of their lands, or 
which were every year covered by the overflowing of the M to 
Nile, they were obliged to have recourſe to ſurveys ; and MW arts 
this firſt taught them geometry. They were great obſer- ( 
vers of nature, which, in a climate fo ference, and under M that 
fo intenſe a ſun, was vigorous and fruitful. rate 
By this ſtudy and application they invented or improved they 
The ſick were not abandoned to only 
the arbitrary will and caprice of the phyſician. He was 
follow fixed rules, which were the obſervations W — 
of old and experienced practitioners, and written in the 
While theſe rules were obſerved, the 
phyſician was not anſwerable for the ſucceſs ; otherwile ge 
a mi-; 
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a miſcarriage coſt him his life. "This law checked in- 
deed the temerity of empiricks ; but then it might pre- 
vent new diſcoveries, an T_ the art from attaining to 
its juſt perfection. Every phylician, (p) it Herodotus 
may be credited, confined his practice to the cure of one 
diſeaſe only ; one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, 
and ſo on. 

What we have ſaid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and 
that infinite number of obeliſks, temples, and palaces, 
whoſe precious remains ſtill ſtrike with admiration, and 
in which were diſplayed, the magnificence of the Princes, 
who raiſed them, the ſkill of the workmen, the riches. 
of the ornaments diffuſed over every part of them, and 
the juſt proportion and beautiful ſymmetry of the parts in 
which their greateſt beauty conſiſted ; works, in many of 
which the livelineſs of the colours remain to this day, in 
ſpite of the rude hand of time, which commonly deadens 
or deſtroys them: All this, I ſay, ſhews the perfection 
to which architecture, painting, ſculpture, and all other 
arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

) The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of 
that ſort of exerciſe, which did not contribute to invigo- 
rate the body, or improve health ; nor of muſick *, which 
they conſidered as an uſeleſs and dangerous diverſion, and 
only fit to enervate the mind. 


CHEAP TY. 


„ HUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, and ARTIFICERS. 


7 Uſbandmen, ſhepherds, and artificers, formed 

the three claſſes of lower life in Egypt, but 
were nevertheleſs had in very great eſteem, particularly 
wſbandmen and ſhepherds. Ihe body politick requires 


{p) Lib. ii. c. 84. (2) Diod. 1. i, p. 73. (7) Diod. I. i. p. 67, 68. 
* Toy de Aegi voulferry & Bhabt;ay os infiiyrucay Tec T 
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a ſuperiority and ſubordination of its ſevera! members; 
for as in the natural body, the eye may be ſaid to hold the 
firſt rank, yet its luſtre docs nor dart contempt upon the 
icet, the hands, or even on thoſe parts whuch are leſs 
honourable. In like manner, among the Egyptians, the 
prieſts, ſoldiers, and {ſcholars were diſtinguithed by par- 
ticular honours ; but all profeſſions, to the meaneſt, had 
their ſhare in the publick eſteem, becauſe the deſpiſing any 
man, whoſe labours, however mean, were uſeful to the 
ſtate, was thought a crime. 

A better reaſon than the foregoing, might have in- 
ſpired them at the firſt with theſe ſentiments of equity and 
moderation, which they ſo long preſerved. As they all 
deſcended from * Cham their common father, the me- 
mory of their orgs occurring freſh to the minds of all in 
thoſe firſt ages, eſtabliſned among them a kind of equa- 


lity, and ſtamped, in their opinion, a nobility on every 


perſon derived from the common ſtock. Indeed the dif- 
terence of conditions, and the contempt with which per- 
fons of the loweſt rank are treated, are owing merely to 
the diſtance from the common root ; which makes us tor- 
get that the meaneſt plebeian, when his deſcent is traced 
back to the ſource, is equally noble with thoſe of the 
molt elevated rank and titles. ns 

Be that as it will, no profeſſion in Egypt was conſider- 
ed as grovelling or ſordid. By this means arts were raiſed 
to their higheſt perfection. The honour which cheriſhed 
them mixed with every thought and care for their im- 
provement. Every man had his way of life aſſigned him 
by the laws, and 1t was perpetuated from father to ſon. 

wo profeſſions at one time, or a change of that which 
a man was born to, were never allowed. By this means, 
men became more able and expert in employments Which 
they had always exerciſed from their 1 and every 
man adding his own experience to that of his anceſtors, 
was more capable of attaining perfection in his particular 
art. Beſides, this wholeſome inſtitution which had been 


eſtabliſhed anciently throughout Egypt, extinguiſhed all 
irregular 
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regular ambition; and taught every man to ſit down 
contented with his condition, without aſpiring to one 
more elevated, trom intereſt, vain-glory, or levity. 

From this ſource flowed numberleſs inventions for the 
improvement of all the arts, and for rendering lite more 
commodious, and trade more eaſy. I once could not 
believe that (s) Diodorous was in earneſt, in what he re- 
lates concerning the Egyptian induſtry, v/z. that this 
people had found out a way, by an artificial fecundity, 
to hatch eggs without the {fitting of the hen; but all 
modern travellers declare it to be a fact, which certainly - 
is worthy our curioſity, and is ſaid to be practiſed in Eu- 
rope. Their relations inform us, that the Egyptians (tow 
eggs in ovens, which are heated ſo temperately, and with 
ſuch juſt proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, 
that the chickens produced ſrom theſe ovens are as ſtrong 
as thoſe which are hatched the natural way. The ſeaſon 
ot the year proper for this operation is, from the end of 
December to the end of April ; the heat in Egypt being 
too violent in the other months. During theſe four 
months, upwards of three hundred thouſand eggs are laid 
in theſe ovens, which, though they are not all ſucceſsful, 
they nevertheleſs produce vaſt numbers of fowls at an eaſy 
rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a juſt degree of 
heat, which muſt not exceed a fixed proportion. About 
ten days are beſtowed in heating theſe ovens, and very 
near as much time in hatching the eggs. It is very en- 
tcrtaining, ſay theſe travellers, to obſerve the hatching of 
theſe chickens, ſome of which ſhew at firſt nothing but 
their heads, others but half their bodies, and others again 
come quite out of the egg; theſe laſt, the moment they 
are hatched, make their way over the unhatched eggs, and 
form a diverting ſpectacle. (/) Corneille le Bruyn, in his 
[ravels, has colle&ed the obſervations of other travellers 
on this ſubject. (u) Pliny likewiſe mentions it; but it 
appears, from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, em- 
ployed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs “. 

J have 
nne 
' Mr, Rellin ere theſe, Nuper inde loco impoſita palgis igne modico fove- 
reatul 
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I have ſaid, that huſbandmen particularly, and thoſe 
who took care of flocks, were in great eſteem in Egypt, 
ſome parts of it excepted, where the latter were not ſuffer- 
ed *. It was, indeed, to theſe two profeſſions that E pt 
owed its riches and plenty. It is aſtoniſhing to reflect 
what advantages the Egyptians, by their art and labour, 
drew from a country of no great extent, but whoſe ſoil 
was made wondertully fruittul by the inundations of the 
Nile, and the laborious induſtry of the inhabitants. 

It will be always ſo with every kingdom, whoſe go— 


vernors direct all their actions to the public welfare. The 


culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be an 
inexhauſtible fund of wealth in all countries, where, as 
in Egypt, theſe profitable callings are ſupported and en- 
couraged by maxims of ſtate and policy: And we may 
conſider it as a misfortune, that they are at preſent fallen 
into ſo general a diſeſteem; though it is from them that 
the moſt elevated ranks (as we elteem them) are furniſhed 
not only with the neceſſaries, but even the delights of life. 
« For, ſays Abbe Fleury, in his admirable work, Of the 
Manners of the Iſraelites, where the ſubjeft I am upon ts 
thoroughly examined, © it is the peaſant who feeds the 
citizen, the magiſtrate, the gentleman, the eccleſiaſtick: 
« And, whatever artifice and craft may be uſed to con- 
« vert money into commodities, and theſe back again 
into money; yet all muſt ultimately be owned to be 
«« received from the products of the earth, and the ani- 
mals which it ſuſtains and nouriſhes. Neverthelcls, 


% when we compare men's different {tations of life toge- 
« ther, 


rentur homine verſante, pariterque & alle My. Rellin may haue met wits 


ſtato die illinc erumperet fetus. He 
Speaks of this invention as modern, 


ſome other place in Pliny favourable 
to his ſentiment, though afier ſont 


and ſeems to refer it to the curioſity of ſearch I cannct find any, 


Livia the muather ef Tiberius Caſar, 
awho, defirous of having a male-child, 
put an egg into ber boſom, and when 
ſhe parted with it, delivered it to one 
of her women to preſerve the heat, 
This ſhe made an augury to gueſs at 
the ſex of the child ſhe bad then in ber 
womb ; and we are told, ſays Pliny, 
Wal. ſbe was not deceived, It is pre- 


* Heogherds, in particular had 4 
general ill name throughout Eg. 
as they had the care of ſo impurc at 
animal, Herodotus (I. ii. c. 47) 
tells us, that they were not permitted 
to enter the Egyptian Temples, , 
would any man give them his dug“. 
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« ther, we give the loweſt place to the huſbandman : And 
with many people a wealthy citizen enervated with 
ſloth, uſeleſs to the publick, and void of all merit, has 
« the preference, merely becauſe he has more money, 
« and lives a more eaſy and delightful life. 

« But let us image to ourſelves a country where fo 
great a difference is not made between the jeveral con- 
« ditions; where the lite of a nobleman is not made to 
conſiſt in idleneſs and doing nothing; but in a careful 
« preſervation of his liberty; that is, in a due ſubjection 
« to the laws and the conſtitution ; by a man's ſubſiſting 
upon his c{tate without any dependance, and being con- 
« tented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather than a great 
« dcal at the price of mean and baſe compliances : A 
« country, where {loth, effeminacy, and the ignorance 
« of things neceſſary for lite, are had in their juſt con- 
« tempt; and where picaſuic is leſs valued: than health. 
« and bodily ſtrength : In ſuch a country, it will be much 
© more for a man's reputation to plough, and keep flocks, 
„than to waſte all his hours in ſauntering from place to 
« place, in gaming, and expenſive diverſions.” But we 
need not have recourſe to Plato's commo:wealth fer in- 
ſtances of men who have led theſe uſetu} lives. It was 
thus that the greatelt part of mankind lived during near 
ſour thouſand years; and that not only the Iſraelites, but 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to 
ſay, rations the molt civilized, and moſt renowned for 
arms and wiſdom. They all inculcate the regard which 
ought to be paid to agriculture, and the breeding of cat- 
tie: One of which (without ſaying any thing of hemp 
and flax ſo neceſſary for our cloathing) ſupplies us, by 
corn, fruits, and pulſe, with not only a plentiful but 
delicious nouriſhment ; and the other, beſides its ſupply 
ci exquiſite meats to cover our tables, almoſt alone gives 
life to manufactures and trade, by the ſkins and ſtutts it 
furniſhes. 

Princes are commonly deſirous, and their intereſt cer- 
tainly requires it, that che peaſant who, in a literal ſenſe, 
ſuſtains the heat and burden of the day, and pays ſo great 
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2 proportion of the national taxes, ſhould meet with fav; 
and encouragement. But the kind and good intentions di 
princes are too often defeated by the inſatiable and merci. 
leſs avarice of thoſe who are appointed to collect their me- 
venues. Hiſtory has tranſmitted to us a fine ſaying ci 
Tiberius on this head. (x) A prefe& of Egypt having 
augmented the annual tribute of the province, and, doubt. 
leſs with the view of making his court to the emperor, re. 
mitted to him a ſum much larger than was cuſtomary; 
that prince, who in the beginning of his reign thought, 
or at leaſt {poke juſtly, anſwered, * That it was his deſign 
n# to flay, but to ſheer his ſheep. 


— 


CHAP: Vi, 
Of the FERTIIIr YT f EGY PT. 


132 this head, T ſhall treat only of ſome plant; 
peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance F corn 
which 1t produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which 
ſhoot out a great many triangular ſtalks, to the height d 
tix or feven cubits. (y) The ancients writ at firſt upon 
palm leaves; next on the inſide of the bark of trees, from 
whence the word /iber, or book, is derived ; after that, 
upon tables covered over with wax, on which the characters 
were impreſſed with an inſtrument called Stylus, ſharp- 
pointed at one end to write with, and flat at the other, t6 
etface what had been written; which gave occaſion to the 
following expreſſion of Horace. 


Sæpe ſtylum vertas, iterum quæ digna legi ſint 
Scripturus : Sat. x. ver. 72 


Oft turn your ſtyle, if you deſire to write 
T hings that will bear a ſecond reading 


The meaning of which is, that a good performance“ 
not to be expected without many corrections. At laſt 4 
ul: 

(x) Diod. I. 1vii. p. 608. ) Plin. 1 xiii, e 11. 
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ile of paper * was introduced, and this was made of the 
bark of Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which 
were very proper for writing ; and this Papyrus was like- 
wiſe called Byblus. 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos 
Noverat. Lucan, 
Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The watry Byblos. 


Pliny calls it a wonderful invention +, ſo uſeful to life, 


hat it preſerves the memory of great actions, and immor- 
t.lizes thoſe who atchicved them. Varro aſcribes this in- 
vention to Alexander the Great, when he built Alexan- 
(ia; but he had only the merit of making paper more 
common, for the invention was of much greater antiquity. 
The fame Pliny adds, that Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
ſubitituted parchment inſtead of paper; in emulation of 


Ptolemy king of Egypt, whoſe library he was ambitious: 


to excell by this invention, which carried the advantage 


over paper. Parchment is the ſkin of a ſheep dreſſed and 


made fit to write upon. It was called Pergamenum from 
Pergamus, whole kings had the honour of the invention. 
All the ancient manuſcripts are either upon parchment, 
or vcllum which is calf- Kin, and a great deal finer than 
he common parchment. It is very curious to ſee white 
ane paper; wrought out of filthy rags picked up in the 
{treets, (z) The plant Papyrus was uſcful likewiſe for 
alls, tackling, clothes, coverlets, Cc. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whoſe bark, full of fibres or 
"rings, is uſeful in making fine linen. The method of 
::king this linen in Egypt was wonderful, and carried to 
ch perfection, that the threads which were drawn out 
them, were almoſt too ſmall for the obſervation of the 
marpeſt eye. Prieſts were always habited in linen, and 


L 4 never 


[LZ] Plin. I. xix. c. 1. 

8 Papyrus was divided into prefſed together, and dried in the ſun, 
'tin fiakes (into which it naturally + Poſtea promiſcuè patuit uſuy 
bre ) which being laid on 4 table, rei, qua conſtat immortalitas homi— 
«nd mciftened with the gluli nous wa- num. Chartæ uſu maxime humani- 
% of the Nile, were afterward: tas conſtat in memoria. 
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never in weollen ; and not only the prieſts, but all per. 
ſons of diltinftion generally wore linen clothes. Thi 
flax formed a con ſiderable branch of the Egyptian trade, 
and great quantities of it were exported into foreign coun. 
tries. The making of it employed a great nnmber af 
hands, eſpecially of the women, as appears from chat 
pallage of Iſaiah, in which the prophet menaces Eon 
with a drought of ſo terrible a kind, that it ſhould in 
terrupt every kind of labour. (a) Moreover, they biet 
wore in fine flax and they that weave net-work fhall lt 
confounded, We Iikewile find in f{cripture, that one effect 
of the plague of hail, called down by (+) Moſes ban 
Egypt, was the deſtruction of all the Hax vehiich was then 
bolled. This ſtorm was in March. 

Byſſus. (c) This was another Kind of flax extremely 
fine and ſraall, which often received a purple dye. 1 
was very dear; and none but rich and wealthy pzrious 
could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives the firſt place 
to the Aſbeſton or Aſbeſtinum i. e. the incombultible 
flax) places the Byſſus in the next rank; and ſays, tit 
it ſerved as an ornament to the ladies * It appears from 
the holy ſcriptures, that it was chiefly from Egypt cloth 
made of this fine flax was brought, (4) Fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt. 

take no notice of the Lotus or Lote-tree, a plant in 
great requeſt with the Egyptians, and whoſe berries ſerved 
them in former times for bread. "There was another 
Lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the Lotophay| 
or Lotus-eaters; becauſe they lived upon the fruit of this 
tree, which had ſo delicious a taſte, if Homer may be 
credited, that it made the caters ol it forget all the {werts 

0 


(a) Lia. xix. 9. (5) Exod, ix. 31. (e) Plin. ibid, (4) Ezek. xxvi. 7. 

* Proximus Byſſino mulierum A flax is now found out, whic' it 
maxime delic;is genito: inventum proof againſ# the violence of fire; U 
jam eit etiam [ ſcil.cet Linu | quod #s called living flax, and we pave 
ienibus non abſumetur, vivum id ſeen table napkins of it glowing i" 
vocant, ardenteſque in focis con- the fires of our dining rooms; «nd 
viviorum ex eo vidimus mappas, rece/ving à luſtre and a clean; 
fordibus exuſtis ſplendeſcentes ig- from flames, which no water cou 


ni magis, quam poflent faquis, i. e. Save given it. 
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of their native country“, as Ulyſſes found to his coſt 
in his return from Troy. 

In general, it may be ſaid, that the Egyptian | gar 
and fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny F ob- 
ſerves, have ſufficed ſingly for the nouriſhment of the 
inhabitants, ſuch was their excellent quality, and ſo 
great their plenty. And indeed working men lived 
then almoſt upon nothing elſe, as appears from thoſe 
who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Beſides theſe rural riches, the Nile from its fiſh, and 
the fatneſs it gave to the ſoil for the feeding of cattle, 
furniſhed the tables of the Egyptians with the moſt 
exquitite fiſh of every kind, and the moſt ſucculent 
fel. This it was which made the Iſraelties ſo deeply 
reoret the loſs of Egypt, when they found themſelves 
in the dreary deſert. V ho, ſay they in a plaintive, 
and at the ſame time ſeditious tone, ( f) ſhall give us 
fleſb to eat? We remember the fleſh which we did eat in 
Let freely; the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlick. (g) de ſat by the fleſh- 
pots, and we did eat bread 19 the full. 

But the great and matchleſs wealth of Egypt aroſe 
from its corn, which, even in an almoſt univerſal fa- 
mine, enabled it to ſupport all the neighbouring na- 
tions, as it particularly did under Joſeph's adminiſtra- 
tion. In later ages it was the rclource and molt cer- 
tain granary of Rome and Conſtantinople. It is a 
well known ſtory, how a calumny raiſed againſt 8. 
Athanaſius, viz. of his having menaced Conſtantino— 
ple, that for the future no more corn ſhould be im- 
ported to it from Alexandria; incenſcd the emperor 
Conſtantine againſt that holy biſhop, becauſe he knew 
that his capital city could not ſubſut without the corn 

Ls5 which 
(F) Numb, xi. 4, 5. (g) Exod, xvi. 3. 
* Tor N Trig AwToio ꝙ y01 *purhnTia nant, 


Oux r amayliihas env FN, oule it-olai, 
Odyſſ. ix. ver. 94, 95. 


My ware AwToto $aywy, iro Azbotas. ver. 106. 


1 Egyptus frugum quidem fer- poſſit, tanta eſt ci borum ex herbis 
lima, ſed ut prope ſola iis carere abundantia. Plir. |. xxi. c. 15, 
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which was brought to it from E 
fon induced all the * *r of 


a care of Egypt, whic 


mother of the world's metropolis. 
Nevertheleſs, the ſame river which enabled this pro- 


vince to ſubſiſt the two moſt po 


world, ſometimes reduced even 
moſt terrible famine: And it is aſtoniſhing that Joſeph's 
wiſe foreſight, which in fruitful years had made pro- 
viſion for ſeaſons of ſterility, ſhould not have hin 
to theſe ſo much boaſted politicians, a like care again} 


the changes and inconſtancy of the Nile. 
aints with wonderful 


his panegyrick upon Trajan, 


ſtrength the extremity to hic 


h 


The ſame rea- 
ome to take ſo great 
they conſidered as the nurſing 


ulous cities in the 


gypt itſelf to the 


Pliny, in 


that country was re- 


duced by a famine, under that prince's reign, and his 


generous relief of it. 


The reader will not be diſpleuſcd 


to read here an extract of it, in which a greater regard 
will be had to Pliny's thoughts, than to his expreſſions. 


The Egyptians, ſays 


liny, who gloried that they 
needed neither rain nor ſun to produce their corn, ani 
who believed they might confidently conteſt the prize 


of plenty with the moſt fruitful countries of the world, 
were condemned to an unexpected drought, and a fatal 


ſterility; from the 1 part of their territories be- 

the Nile, whole 
inundation is the ſource and ſure ſtandard of their 
abundance. They then * implored that aſſiſtance from 


ing deſerted and left 


unwatered by 


their prince, which they uſed to expect ny from their 


river. 


The delay of their relief was no longer, than 


that which employed a courier to bring the melancholy 


news to Rome; and one would have imagined, that 


this misfortune had befallen them only to are 4p 


with greater Juſtre, the generoſity and goodneſs 0 
Cæſar. It was an ancient and general opinion, tit 


* Inundatione, id. eſt, ubertate 
reg io fraudata, fic opem Czſaris in- 
vocavit, ut ſolet amnem ſuum. 

+ Percrebuerat antiquitas urbem 
noitram nifi opibus /Egypti ali ſuſ- 
tentarique non poſſe, Superbiebat 
ventoſa & inſolens aatio, quod vice 


Our 


torem quidem populum paſceret u. 
men, quodque in ſuo flumine, 
ſuis manibus, vel abundantia volt 


vel fames eſſet. 
ſuas copias. 


Refudimus NU 
Recepit frumenta q 


miſerat, deportataſque meſſes * 


vexit. 
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OF THE EGYPTIANS. 227 
our city could not ſubſiſt without proviſions drawn 
from Egypt. This vain and proud nation boaſted, 
that though it was conquered, 1t nevertheleſs fed its 
conquerors; that, by means of its river, either abun- 
dance or ſcarcity were entirely in its diſpoſal. But we 
now have returned the Nile his own harveſts, and 
wen him back the proviſions he ſent us. Let the 
n en be then convinced, by their own experi- 
ence, that they are not neceſſary to us, and are only 
our vaſſals. Let them know that their ſhips do not 
ſo much bring us the proviſion we ſtand in need of, 
as the tribute which they owe us. And let them never 
forget, that we can do without them, but chat they 
can never do without us. This moſt friutful province 
had been ruined, had it not wore the Roman chains. 
The Egyptians, in their ſovereign, had found a de- 
liverer, and a father. Aſtoniſhed at the fight of their 
granaries, filled without any labour of their own, 
they were at a loſs to know to whom they owed this 
toreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, 
at ſuch diſtance from us, and which was ſo Ceedily 
ſtopped, ſerved only to let them ſeel the advantage 
of living under our empire. The * Nile may, in other 
times, have diffuſed more plenty on Egypt, but never 
more glory upon us. May heaven, content with this 
proof of the people's patience, and the prince's gene- 
rolity, reſtore for ever back to Egypt its ancient fertility. 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain ,and 
fooliſh pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, 
points out one of their moſt peculiar characteriſticks, and 
recalls to my mind a fine paſſage of Ezekiel, where God 
thus ſpeaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings, (% Behold 1 
am againſt thee, Pharaoh king of Feypt, ihe great Dragon 
that heth in the midſt of his rivers, which hath ſaid, My 
„ver is my own, and I have made it for myſelf. God 
perceived an inſupportable pride in the heart of this 
prince: A ſenſe of ſecurity and confidence in the inunda- 


| 8 6 tions 
(h) Ezek. xxix. 35 9. 


. * Nilus Ægypto quidem ſzpe, ſed gloriæ noftre nunquam largior 
uxit, 
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ions of the Nile, independent entirely on the influences 
i f heaven; as though the happy effects of this inundation 
ad been owing to nothing but his own care and labour, 
Tr thoſe of his predeceſſors: The river is mine, and | 
have made it. 

Before 1 conclude this ſecond part of the manners of 
the Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to beſpcak 
the attention of my readers to different pallages ſcattered 
in the hiſtory of Abraham, Jacob, Joſeph, and Moſcs, 
which confirm and illuſtrate part of what we meet with 
in profane authors upon this ſubject. They will there 
obſerve the perfect polity which reigned in Egypt, both 
in the court and the reſt of the kingdom ; the vigilance of 
the prince, who was informed of all tranſactions, had 
a regular council, a choſen number ot miniſters, armics 
ever well maintained and diſciplined, and of every order 
of ſoldiery, horſe, foot, dee, chariots: intendants in 
all the provinces; overſcers or guardians of the public 
granaries; wiſe and exact diſpenſers of the corn lodged in 
them; a court compoſed of great officers of the, crown, 4 
captain of his guards, a cup-bearer, a maſter of his 
pantry; in a word, all things that compoſe a prince's 
houſehold, and conſtitute a magnificent court. (% Bu 
above all theſe, the readers will admire the fear in Which 
the threatnings of God were held, the infpector of all 
actions, and the judge of kings themſelves; and the 
horror the Egyptians had for adultery, which was ac- 
knowledged to be a erime of fo heinous a nature, that !t 
alone was capable of bringing deſtruction on a nation. 


(i) Gen, xi), 20, 26. 
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of The HISTORY #f the KINGS VF EGYPT. 

ak O part of ancient hiſtory is more obſcure or un- ih 

ed N certain, than that of the firſt kings of Egypt. | 

1 This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and 14 

th nobility, thought it glorious to loſe itſelf in an abyſs of 

mY infinite ages, as though it ſcemed to carry its pretenſions 

* backward to eternity. (+) According to its own hiſ- 

dr torians, firſt, gods, and afterwards demi-gods or heroes, 

ad governed it ſucceflively, through a ſeries of more than 

2 twenty thouſand years. But the abſurdity of this vain 

der and fabulous claim, is eaſily diſcovered. [ 

0 To gods and demi-gods, men ſucceeded as rulers or Wi 

2 kings in Egypt, of whom Mancthon has left us thirty i 

lin dynaſtics or principalities. This Manethon was an 90 

12 Egyptian high-prieſt, and keeper of the ſacred archives of 4 

us Egypt, and had been inſtructed in the Grecian learn- 41 

va, ing: He wrote a hiſtory of Egypt, which he pretended | 

Bu to have extracted from the writings of Mercurius and | 

* other ancient memoirs, preſerved in the Archives of the 14 

5 Egyptian temples. He drew up this hiſtory under the 00 

_ reign, and at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 10 

125 It his thirty dynaſties are allowed to be ſucceſſive, they 9 

Al 1 make up a ſeries of time, of more than five thouſand f 

4 three hundred years, to the reign of Alexander the Great; | [! 
but this is a manifeſt forgery. Beſides, we find in Era- | 


Evergetes, a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, 
all different from thoſe of Manethon. The clearing up 
of theſe difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of | 
trouble and labour. The molt effectual way to reconcile | 

[ 


tolthcnes*, who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy | 
| 
| 


luch contradictions, is, to ſuppoſe with almoſt all the 

modern writers upon this ſubject, that the kings of theſe 

different dynaſties, did not reign ſucceſſively after one 

mother, but many of them at the ſame time, and in dif- 

| ferent Fl 

RT % Diod, I. i. p. 41. An biſterian of Cyrene, . 
\ 
| 
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ferent countries of Egypt. 
principal dynaſties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Mem. 
phis, and of Tanis. I ſhall not here give my readers z 
liſt of the kings, who have reigned in Egypt, molt of 
whom are only tranſmitted to us by their names, | 
ſhall only take notice of what ſeems to me molt proper, 
to give youth the neceſſary light into this part of hiltory, 
for whole ſake principally I engaged in this undertaking, 
and I ſhall confine myſelf chietly to the memoirs left us 
by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus concerning the 
1 kings, without even ſcrupulouſly preſerving the 
exactnels of ſucceſſion, in the beginnings at leaft, which 
are very obſcure; or pretending to reconcile theſe two 
hiſtorians. Their deſign, eſpecially that of Herodotus, 
was not to lay before us an exact ſeries of the kings d 
Egypt, but only to point out thoſe princes, whoſe hiltory 
appeared to them moſt important and inſtructive. | 
ſhall follow the ſame plan, and hope to be forgiven, fa 
not having involved either myſelf, or my readers, in 1 
labyrinth of almoſt inextricable difficulties, from which 
the moſt capable can ſcarce diſengage themſelves, when 
they pretend to follow the ſeries of hiſtory, and reduce it 
to fixed and certain dates. The curious may conſult the 
learned *pieces, in which this ſubjeCtis treated in all its extent. 

I am to premiſe, that Herodotus, upon the credit d 
the Egyptian prieſts, whom he had conſulted, gives u 
a great number of oracles, and ſingular incidents, a0 
which, though he relates them as D many facts, ti: 
judicious __ will eaſily diſcover to be what they ar, 
mean fictions. 

The ancient hiſtory of Egypt comprehends 21 58 yea 
and is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firſt begins with the eſtabliſhment of the Eg) 
tian monarchy, by Menes or Miſraim, the ſon ot 
Cham, in the year of the world 1816; and ends with be 
deſtruction of that monarchy by Cambyſes, king d 
Perſia, in the year of the world 3479. This firſt peri 
contains 1663 years. Th 

(1) Or Ham. 


. * . 2 0 
Sir t Marſham's Chronic. tation of Tournemine, and A 
Caen. Fatber Pezron, the Per- Sevin, Ec. 
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The ſecond period 1s intermixed with the Perſian and 
Grecian hiſtory, extended to the death of Alexander the 
Great, which happened in the year 3681, and conſe- 
quently includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy 
was formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, 
eſcendants from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra the 
lat queen of Egypt in 3974, and this laſt comprehends 
203 years. | 

[ thall now treat only of the firſt period, reſerving the 
two others for the Æras to which they belong. 


The KINGS of EGYPT. 


1 ENES. Hiſtorians are unanimouſl ced, 
| M that Menes was the firſt king of E It 
s pretended, and not without foundation, that he is the 
{ame with Miſraim, the ſon of Cham. 

Cham was the ſecond ſon of Noah. When the fa- 


mily of the latter, after the extravagant attempt of build- 


ing the tower of Babel, diſperſed themſelves into different 
countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtleſs was 
he who afterwards was worſhipped as a god, under the 
name of Jupiter Ammon. He had four children, (u) 
Chus, Miſraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus ſettled in 
Ethiopia, Miſraim in Egypt, which generally is called in 
ſcripture after his name, and by that of Cham “ his 


father; Phut took poſſeſſion of that part of Africa, which 


lies weltward of Egypt: and Canaan, of the country 
which has ſince bore his name. "The Canaanites are 
certainly the fame people, who are called almoſt always 
Phoenicians by the Greeks, of which foreign name no reaſon 
can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the true one. 
(2) I return to Mifraim. He is agreed to be the ſame 
with Menes, whom all hiſtorians declare to be the firſt 
king 

(nm) A. M. 1816. Ante J. C. 2188. (1) Or Cuſb, Gen. x. 6. 

(o) Herod. 1. ii. p. 99. Diod. J. i. p. 42. 

* The foolfteps of its old name called Ynula, Chemia, by an eaſy 


(Meſraim) remain to this day among corruption of Chamia, and this for 
2 Arabians, who call it Mejre; Cham or Ham, 
be teſtimon y of Plutarch, it was 
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king of Egypt, the inſtitutor of the worſhip of the gods 


and of the ceremonies of the ſacrifices. wht —_ 

Bus1R1s, ſome ages after him, built the famous cin 1590 
of Thebes, and made it the ſeat of his Empire. We CTA 
have elſewhere taken notice of the wealth and magni. WW 61ilt 
ficence of this city. This prince is not to be confounded 


- ; Siu T. or mo 
with Buſiris, ſo infamous tor his cruelties. 2 
OSYMANDYAS. (p) Diodorus gives a very particular Wilf ;;.: «+ 


deſcription of many magnificent edifices, raiſed by this enn 
king; one of which was adorned with ſculptures ad . 


paintings of exquiſite beauty, repreſenting his expedition Aeg 

againſt the Bactriam, a people of Aſia, whom he had in. be gro 
vaded with four hundred thouſand foot, and tweny en 

5 þ MON | 

thouſand horſe. In another part of the edifice, was eee 


hibited an aſſembly of the judges, whoſe preſident wore, ne! 
on his breaſt, a picture of truth, with her eyes ſhut, au Ad. b 
himſelf ſurrounded with books; an emphatic emblem une 
denoting that judges ought to be am verſed in tle I. kept 
laws, and imparual in the adminiſtration of them. ellen 
The king likewiſe was painted here, offering to the Mo 
gods gold and ſilver, which he drew every ycar from the Why his! 
mines of Egypt, amounting to the "am of ſixteun f = 1 
millions *. when | 
Not far from hence, was ſeen a magnificent libray, E pt 
the oldeſt mentioned in hiſtory. Its title or inſeripa lad (; 
on the front was, The office, or treaſury, for the di jei/a lz! 
4 the foul. Near it were {tatues, repreſenting all e edo 
gyptian gods, to each of whom the king made {uitzb* ee 


ofterings; by which he ſeemed to be deſirous of inform. t\ 1 
ing poſterity, that his life and reign had been crown {cri 
with piety to the gods, and juſtice to men. _ ny 
His mauſoleum diſcovered an uncommon magnif- old te 
.cence ; it was encompaſſed with a circle of gold, a cubi 1:1, , 
in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference; each dn A 
which ſhewed the riling and ſetting of the ſun, moch +... 
and the reſt of the planets. (g) For ſo old as this King! u) T 
reign, the Egyptians divided the year into tweive months dliepher 
each conſiſting of thirty days; to which they added eve (x) L 
year five days and fix hours. The ſpeCtator did 5 
Know „ D; 
, Diod 
7) Diod. L i. p. 44, 45. (5 See Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronolsgy, . K 7 


Three thouſand ts hundred myriads Minæ. 
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know which to admire moſt in this ſtately monument, 
whether the richneſs of its materials, or the genius and 


Ci induſtry of the artiſts and workmen. 

We ) UCHoREUS, one of the ſucceſſors of Oſymandyas, 
g- built the city of Memphis. This city was 150 furlongs, 
nad or more than ſeven leagues in circumference, and ſtood 


cuiar dir ides 1:{elt into ſeveral branches or (ſtreams. Southward 

tus tom the city, he raiſed a very high mole. On the right 
| and id left he dug very deep moats to receive the river. 
Ion | 


Theſe were faced with ſtone, and raiſed, near the city, 
by {trong cauſeys; the whole deſigned to ſecure the city 
tom the inundations of the Nile, and the incurſions of 
the enemy. A city ſo advantageouſly fituated, and {o 
ongly fortified, that it was almoſt the key of the Nitc, 
and, by this means, commanded the whole country, be- 
came toon the uſual reſidence of the Egyptian kings. 
t kept poſſeſſion of this honour, till it was forced to 
rcign it to Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great. 
Mot RIS. This king made the famous lake, which went 
by his name, and whereof mention has been already made. 
Egypt had long been governed by its native princes, 
waen ſtrangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycſos in the 
Leyptian language) from Arabia or Phoenicia, invaded 


id in- 
venty 
8 E\- 
wore, 
„ and 
blem, 
in tle 


to the 
m the 
[xteen 


br ary, 


pe ferzed a great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis 
je but upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the 
{| * adom of Thebes exiſted till the reign of Seſoſtris. 
Itabe 


Thele foreign princes governed about 260 years. 
Under one of thefe princes, called Pharaoh in 
ue {cripture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt) 
Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, Who was ex- 
vic to great hazard, on account of her exquiſite beauty, 
tuch reaching the prince's ear, ſhe was by him taken 
em Abraham, upon the ſuppoſition, that the was not 
wife, but only his ſiſter. 
| (w) THETHMoOs1s, or Amoſis, having expelled the 
epacrd-kings, reigned in lower Egypt. 

) Long after his reign, Joſeph was brought a ſlave 

Into 

„ Diod. p. 46. (s) A. M. 1920. Ant. J. C. 2084. (t) A.M, 2084. 


lt. J. C. 1920. Gen. xii IO, 20. (% A. M. 2179. A C 2 
. 1929, . xii, + {v) A M. 2179. Ant, J. C. 18235. 
A.M, 2276, Ant. J. C. 1728. 
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into Egypt. by ſome Iſmaclitiſh merchants; ſold d 
Potiphar; and, by a ſeries of wonderful events, en- 
joyed the ſupreme authority, by his being raifed tg 
the chief employment of the kingdom. I hall paſ; 
over his hiſtory, as it is ſo univerſally Known. But 
mult take notice of a remark of Juſtin the epitomizer 
of Trogus Pompeius ( y), an excellent hiſtorian of the 
Auguſtan age, viz. that Joſeph the youngeſt of Ja- 
cob's children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, had 
fold to foreign merchants, being endowed from hea- 
ven * with the interpretation of dreams, and a know- 
ledge of futurity, preſerved, by this uncommon pru- 
dence, Egypt ſrom the famine with which it was me- 
naced, and was extremely careſſed by the king. 

(z) Jacob alſo went into Egypt with his whole family, 
which met with the kindeſt treatment from the Egyp- 
tians, whilſt Joſeph's important ſervices were freſh in 
their memories. But after his death, ſay the ſcriptures, 
(a) there arofe up a new king, which knew not Foſeph. 

b) RAMESES-MIAMUN, according to archbiſhop 
Uſher, was the name of this king, who is called Pharaoh 
in ſcripture. He reigned ſixty- ſix years, and oppreſſed 
the Ifraclites in a moſt grievous manner. (c) He iel 
over them taſk-maſters, to afflift them with their burdens, 
and they built for Pharoah treaſure-cittes t, Pithom and 
Raamfes—and the Egyptians made the children of [jrat 
to ſerve with rigour, and they made their lives bitter wi! 
hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all mani 
of ſervice in the field; all their ſervice wherein they mud 
them ſerve, was with rigour. This king had two ſons 
Amenophis and Buſiris. 

(a) Au ENO HIS, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him. He ws 
the Pharaoh, under whoſe reign the Iſraelites departed 


Old 


(z) A. M. 2298. Ant. J. C. 1706. 
(a) Exod. i. 8. (5) A. M. 2427. Ant. J. C. 1577. 
c) Exod. i. 11, 13, 14. (4) A. M. 2493. Ant. J. C. 1511. 
® Juſtin aſcribes this gift of hea- + Heb, urbes , theſaurorum ) 
wen to Foſepb's ſhrill in magical arts. urbes munitas. heſe cities ub, 
Cum magicas ibi artes (Egypto appointed to preſerve, as in a fire 
iſe.) lolerti ingenio percepiſſet, houſe, the corn, oil, and ther {© 
K. duct. of Eg ypt, Vatab, 


(y) Lib. xxxvi. c. 2, 
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out of Egypt, and who was drowned in his pailage 
through the Red-Sca. 

e Father T'ournemine makes Scſoltris, of whom we 
hall ſpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who raiſed the 
perſecution againſt the Iſraelites, and oppreſſed them with 
the moſt painful toils. This is exactly agreeable to the 
account given, by Diodorus, of this prince, who em- 
ployed in his Egyptian works only foreigners; fo that 
we may place the memorable event of the paſſage of the 
Red-Sea, under his ſon Pheron “; and the characteriſtic 
of impiety aſcribed to him by Herodotus, greatly 
ſtrengthens the probability of this conjecture. The plan 
| have propoſed to follow in this hiſtory, excuſes me 
trom entering into chronological diſcuſſions. 

) Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Red-Sea, has made one 
remark very worthy our obſervation ; a tradition (ſays that 
hiſtorian) has been tranſmitted through the whole nation, 
ſrom father to ſon, for many ages, that once an extraor- 
dinary ebb dried up the ſea, ſo that its bottom was ſeen 
zud that a violent flow immediately after brought back 
the waters to their former channel. It is evident, that 
the miraculous paſſage of Moſes, over the Red-Sea, is 
here hinted at; 1 make this remark, purpoſely to 
admoniſh young ſtudents, not to ſlip over, in their peruſal 
of authors, thets precious remains of Antiquity ; efpecially 


when they bear, like this paſſage, any relation to re- 
ligion. 


Archbiſhop Uſher fays, that Amenophis left two ſons, 


one called Seſothis or Sefoſtris, and the other Armais. 
[he Greeks call him Belus, and his two ſons Egyptus 
and Danaus. 

(gz) SESOSTRIS was not only one of the moſt power- 
ful kings of Egypt, but one of the greateſt conquerors 
that antiquity boaſts of. 

His father, whether by inſpiration, caprice, or, as the 
Egyptians ſay, by the authority of an oracle, formed a 

deſign 
6) A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 1491. (/) Lib. iii. p. 74. 
(g) Herod, I. ii. cap. 102, 110. Diod. I. i. p. 48, 


5 54. 
his name bears a greal reſemblance to Pharaoh, ſo common te 143 
EY kings, 
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deſign of making his ſon a conqueror. This he ſet aboue 
after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and noble 
way; all the male-children born the — day with 
Seſoſtris, were, by the king's order, brought to court. 
Here they were educated as if they had been his own 
children, with the ſame care beſtowed on Seſoſtris, with 
whom they were lodged. He could not pollibly have 
given him more faithful miniſters, or ofhcers who more 
æcalouſly deſired the ſucceſs of his arms. The chief part 
of their education was, the inuring them, from their in- 
fancy, to a hard and laborious Fie, in order that they 
ght one day be capable of ſuſtaining with eaſe the toils 
of war, They were never ſuffered to eat, till they had 
run, on foot or horfe-back, a conſiderable race. Hunt- 
ing was their moſt common exerciſe. 

() Alian remarks that Seſoltris was taught by Mercury, 
who inſtructed him in politicks, and the arts of govern- 
ment. This Mercury, is he whom the Greeks called 
Triſmegiſtus, /. e. thrice great. Egypt, his native 
country, owes to him the invention of almoſt every art. 
The two books, which go under his name, bear ſuch 
evident characters of novelty, that the forgery is no longer 
doubted. There was another Mercury, who alſo was 
very famous amongſt the Egyptians, for his rare Know- 
ledge; and of much greater antiquity than him in queſ- 
tion. Jamblicus, a prieſt of Egypt, afhrms, that it was 
cuſtomary with the Egyptians, to publiſh all new books 
or inventions under the name of Hermes or Mer- 


cury. 
| When Seſoſtris was more adyanced in years, his father 
ſc; t him againſt the Arabians, in order that by fighting 
2g ainſt them, he might acquire military knowledge. 
Here the young prince learned to bear hunger and thirlt, 
and ſubdued a nation which till then had never been 
conquered. The youth educated with him, attended 
Lim in all his campaigns. 
Accuſtomed by this conqueſt to marſhal toils, he was 


> 


next ſent by his father to try his fortune weſtwaxd. Hz 
invadel 


(þ) Tor mi injure Sava, Lib. 12. c. 4. 
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invaded Libya, and ſubdued the greateſt part of that valt 


continent. : | 
i) SESOSTRIS. In the time of this expedition, his 
father died, and left him capable of attempting the 


greateſt enterprizes. He formed no leſs a deſign than 


that of the conqueſt of the world. But beſore he left his 
kingdom, he had provided for his domeſtick ſecurity ; in 
winning the hearts of his ſubjects by his generoſity, juſtice, 
and a popular and obliging behaviour. He was no leſs 
ſtudious to gain the affection of his officers and” ſoldiers, 
who were ever ready. to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood 
in his ſervice ; perſuaded that his enterprizes would all 
be unſucceſsful, unleſs his army ſhould be attached to his 
[erſon, by all the ties of eſteem, affection, and intereſt. 
He divided the country into thirty-ſix governments (called 
Nomi) and beſtowed them on perſons of merit, and the 
molt approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requiſite preparations, 
levied forces, and headed them with officers of the greatelt 
bravery and reputation, that were taken chiefly from 
among the youths who had been educated with him. 
He had ſeventeen hundred of theſe officers, who all were 
capable of inſpiring his troops with reſolution, a love of 
ee, and a zeal for the ſervice of their prince. 
His army conſiſted of ſix hundred thouſand foot, and 
twenty-four thouſand horſe, beſides twenty-ſeven thouſand 
armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading /Ethiopia, ſituated 
to the ſouth of Egypt. He made it tributary, and obliged 
the nations of it to furniſh him annually with a certain 
quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred ſail, and 
ordering it to ſail to the Red-Sea, made himſelf maſter of 
the iſles and cities lying on the coaſt of that ſea. He him- 
ſelf heading his land army, over-ran and ſubdued Aſia 
with amazing rapidity, = pierced farther into India than 
Hercules, Bacchus, and in after-times Alexander him- 
{elf had ever done ; for he ſubdued the countries 9 

; the 
(„%) A. M 2513, Ant. J. C. 1491. 
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and for the ſettling an eaſy eorreſpondence between 
ſuch cities as were moſt diſtant from one another. Be- 
ſides the advantages of trathck, Egypt was, by theſe 
canals, made inacceſlible to the cavalry of its enemies, 
which before had ſo often haraſſed it, by repeated in- 
cur{1ons. 

He went farther: To ſecure Egypt from the in- 
roads of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Ara. 
bians, he fortified all the eaſtern coaſt from Peluſium 
to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of ſeven leagues*. 

Seſoſtris might have been conſidered as one of the 
moſt illuſtrious and molt boaſted heroes of antiquity, 
had not the luſtre of his warlike actions, as well as his 

acific virtues, been tarniſhed by a thirſt of glory, and 
a blind fondneſs for his own grandeur, which made 
him forget that he was a man. The kings and chicts 
of the conquered nations came, at {tated times, to do 
homage to their victor, and pay him the appointed 
tribute. On every other occaſion, he treated thei 
with ſome humanity and generoſity. But when he 
went to the temple, or entered his capital, he cauſe 
theſe princes, four a-breaſt, to be harneſſed to his carr, 


inſtead of horſes; and valued himſelf upon his being } 


thus drawn by the lords and fovereigns of other na- 
tions. What I am moſt ſurpriſed at, is, that Diodorus 
ſhould rank this fooliſh and inhuman vanity, among 
the molt ſhining actions of this prince. | 

(4) Being grown blind in his old age, he diſpatched 
himſelf, after having reigned thirty-three years, aud 
left his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire never 
theleſs did not reach beyond the fourth generation. 
But there ſtill remained, ſo low as the reign of Libe— 
rius, magnificent monuments, which ſhewed the extent 
of Egypt under (/) Seſoſtris, and the immenſe tribules 


which were paid to it f. 
I now 


(4) Tacit. Ann, I. ii. c. 60. (1) Tacit. An. I. ii. 
* ro ſtadia, about 18 miles Engliſh. : 
+ Legebantur indicta gentibus pillars, were read the tributes 1" 
tributa—haud minus magnifica quam po/td on vanquiſhed nations, 115 
nunc vi Parthorum aut potentia were net inferior te thoſe new p. 
Romana jubentur——inſcribed un ſe the Paribian and Reman feu, 
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I now go back to ſome facts which ſhould have 
been mentioned betore, as they fell out in this period 
but were omitted, in order that I might not break 
the thread of the hiſtory, and therefore will now be 
only glanced at. 

About the Era in queſtion, the Egypti 
themſelves in divers ooh, the earth. Oh cole, 
which Cecrops led out of Egypt built twelve citics 


or rather ſo many towns, of whic 
, of which he compoſed 
kingdom of Athens. DNV 0 


We obſerved, that the brother of Seſoſtris, called 


by the Greeks Danaus, had formed a deſign to mur- 
der him, in his return to Egypt, from his conquelts. 
„ But being defeated in his horrid project, he was 
obliged to fly. He thereupon retired to Peloponneſus 
where he ſeized upon the kingdom of Argos, which 
had been founded about four hundred years before 
by Inachus. | 

(9) BusiRIs, brother of Amenophis, ſo infamous 
among the ancients for his cruelties, exerciſed his ty- 
ranny at that time on the banks of the Nile; and bar- 
1 cut the throats of all foreigners who landed in 
e This was probably during the abſence of 
% About the ſame time, Cadmus brought from Syria 
uo (ircece, the invention of letters. Some . 
an theſe characters or letters where Egyptian, and chat 
2 himſelf was a native of Egypt, and not of 
e and the Egyptians, who aſcribe to them- 
(elves the invention of every art, and boaſt a greater 
antiquity than any other nation, give to their Mer- 
AY. the honour of inventing letters. Moſt of the 
zuned * agree, that Cadmus carried the Phoenician 
or Syrian letters into Greece, and that thoſe letters 
were Hebraic ; the Hebrews, as a ſmall nation, being 


X | 
(*) 2 2448 („) A. M. 2530. (e) A. M. 2533. (p) A. M. 2549. 
. 1he reader may conſult, an this: volume of The hiſtory of che acadc- 
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comprehended under the general name of Svrians, 
Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on the Chronicon of Eu- 
ſebius, proves, that the Greek letters, and thoſe of 
the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive their 
original from the ancient Phoenician letters, which ar 
the ſame with the Samaritan, and were uſed by the 
Tews before the Babyloniſh captivity. Cadmus car- 
ricd only ſixteen letters * into Greece, eight other; 
being added afterwards. 

I return to the hiſtory of the Egyptian kings, whan 
T ſhall hereafter rank in the ſame order with Hcro— 
dotus. 

(4) PHERON ſucceeded Seſoſtris in his kingdom, hit 
not in his glory. (V7 Herodotus relates but one action 
of his, which ſhews how greatly he had degenerated 
trom the religious ſentiments of his father. Tn an ex- 
traordinary inundation of the Nile, which excccded 
eighteen cubits, this prince enraged at the wild ha- 
vock which was made by it, threw a javelin at the r1- 
ver, as if he intended thereby to chaſtiſe its inſolence; 
but was himſelf immediately puniſhed for his impiety, 
if the hiſtorian may be credited, with the loſs of fight. 

„ PROTEUS. He was of Memphis, where in He- 
rodotus's time, his temple was ſtill ſtanding, in which 

| Was 


() A. M. 2547. Ant. J. C. 1457. (7) Herod, J. i. c. 111. Diod. I. p. 
34. (5) A. M. 2800. Ant. J. C. 1204. Herod. I. 11, c. 112, 120. 


* The fixteen letters brought by This laſt ſuppoſes, with a great many 
other learned men, that Sisi 
ſon of that Eg yptian king, ach d 
drowned in the Red-Sea, whoſe reg" 
muſt conſequently hade begun in 19 
year of the world 25 13, and conti, 
ed till the year 2547, ſince it Luft 
thirty-three years. Should we d 
fifty years to the reign of Pherin 9 
fon, there would till be an inter: 
of above two hundred years ber 
Pheron and Proteus, who, accord'"s 
to Herodotus, ſucceeded im medial 
the firſt ; fince Proteus lived at tt 
time of the ſiege of Trey, ue 
according to Uſher, was * 1 


Cadmus into Greece, are a, 6, yy 9, 
9, is , A, , % % Ty „ Oy Ty. Oo 
Pulamedes, at the firge of Troy, i. e. 
awpwards of H hundred and fifty 
years lower than Cacmus, added the 
four following, C. b, o, x. and Si- 
monides, a long time after, invenled 
the four others, namely, mn. W. , J. 
+ I don't think myſelf obliged to 
enter here into a diſcuſjion, which 
avoutd be attended with wery per- 
plexing difficulties, ſhould T pretend 
to reconcile the ſeries, or ſucceſſion of 
the kings, as given by Ferodotus, 
with the opinion of archbiſhop Uſher, 
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was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. It is 
conjectured that this Venus was Helen. Tor, in the 
reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, returning 
nome with Helen, whom he had ſtolen, was drove by 
2 orm into one of the mouths of the Nile, called th: 
Canopic; and from thence was conducted to Proteins 
at Memphis, who reproached him in the ſtrongelt 
terms for his baſe perfidy and guilt, in ſtealing the 
wite of his hoſt, and with her all the effects in his 
houſe, He added, that the only reaſon why he did 
not puniſh him with death (as his crime deſerved) 
was, becauſe the Egyptians did not care to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of ſtrangers : That he would 
keep Helen with all tie riches that were brought with 
her, in order to reſtore them to their owner: "That as 
tor himſelf Paris) he muſt either quit his dominions 
in three days, or expect to be treated as an enemy. 
The king's order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was cloſely 
purſued by the Grecian army. The Greeks ſummoned 
the Trojans to ſurrender 7 HS and with her, all the 
treaſures of which her huſband had been plundered. 
{the Trojans anſwered, that neither Helen, nor her 
trcaſures, were in their city. And indeed was it at 
all likely, ſays Herodotus, that Priam, who was ſo 
wite an old Prince, ſhould chooſe to ſee his children and 
country deſtroyed before his eyes, rather than give the 
Greeks the juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction they defir- 
cd? But it was to no purpoſe for them to affirm with 
an oath, that Helen was net in their city; the Greeks, 
being firmly perſuaded that they were trifled with, per— 
lifted obſtinately in their unbelief. The deity, conti- 
ucs the fame hiſtorian, being reſolved that the Vro- 
jans, by the total deſtruction of their city, ſhould teach 

M 2 the 
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the affrighted world this leflon*: THAT GRTAT 
CRIMES ARE ATTENDBD WITH AS GREAT AND 
SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS FROM THE OFFENDED 
-GODs. Menelaus, in his return from Troy, called at 
the court of king Proteus, who reſtored him Helen with 
all her treaſure. Herodotus proves, from ſome paſſages 
in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not 
unknown to this poet. 

RHAMPSINITUS. The treaſury built by this king, 
who was the richeſt of all his predecetlors, and his de- 
ſcent into hell, as they are related by (f) Herodotus, 
have ſo much the air of romance and fiction, that the) 
deſerve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been ſome 
ſhadow, at leaſt of judgement ami moderation, in Egypt.; 
"but in the two following reigns, violence and cruelty 
. uſurped their place. 

(u) CHEOrs and CEPHRENUS. Theſe two princes, 
who were truly brothers by the ſimilitude of ther 
manners, {ſeem to have ſtrove which of them ſhould 
diſtinguiſh himſelf moſt, by a barefaced impiety to- 
wards the gods, and a barbarous inhumanity to men, 
Cheops reigned fifty years, and his brother Cephre- 
nus fifty-ſix years after him. They kept the temples 
ſhut during the whole time of their long reigns; and 
ſorbid the offering of ſacrifices under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. On the other hand, they oppreſſed their ſub- 
jects by employing them in the moſt grievous and uſe- 
leſs works; and ſacrificed the lives of numberleſs mul- 
titudes of men, merely to gratify a ſenſeleſs ambition, 
of immortalizing their names by edifices of an enor- 
mous magnitude and — cinwace; It is re- 
markable, that thoſe ſtately pyramids, which have ſo 
long been the admiration of the whole world, were the 
effect of the irreligion and mercileſs czu2lty of thole 


princes. 
My CERINUS. 


(7) L. ii. c. 121, 123. (#) Herod, 1. ij. e. 124, 128. Diod. I. i. p. 57. 
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(x) MyCERINUs. He was the ſon of Cheops, but 8 | 


T of a character oppoſite to that of his father. So far 0 | 
15 from walking in his ſteps, he detelted his conduct, | 
'D and purſued quite different meaſures. He again open- 1 
at ed the temples of the gods, reſtored the ſacrifices, did 7 
th all that lay in his power to comfort his ſubjects, and | 


| 
make them forget their paſt miſeries; and believed | 
himſelf ſet over them for no other purpoſe but to ex- 4.4 
erciſe juſtice, and to make them taſte all the bleſſings | 
of an equitable and peaceful adminiſtration. He heard 
their complaints, dried their tears, eaſed their miſery, 
and thought himſelf not ſo much the maſter as the fa- 
ther of his people. This procured him the love of 
them all. Egypt reſounded with his praiſes, and his 
name commanded veneration in all places. 

One would naturally have concluded, that ſo pru- 
dent and humane a conduct muſt have drawn down 
on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But it hap- 
pened far otherwiſe. His misfortunes began from 
the death of a darling and only daughter, in whom his 
whole felicity conſiſted. e ordered extraordinary 
honours to be paid to her memory, which were {till 
continued in Herodotus's time. his hiſtorian in- 
forms us, that in the city of Sais, exquiſite odours 


Jes were burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this 
ang princeſs; and that it was illuminated with a lamp by 
. night. 

py He was told by an oracle, that his reign would con- 


tinue but ſeven years. And as he complained of this 
to the gods, in enquiring the reaſon why ſo long and 
proſperous a reign had been indulged his father and un- 
cle, who were equally cruel and impious; whilſt his 
on, which he had endeavoured ſo carefully to render 


10 as equitable and mild as it was poſſible for him to 
the do, ſhould be fo ſhort and unhappy: he was anſwered, 
ole that theſe were the very cauſes of it, it being the will 


of the gods, to oppreſs and afflict Egypt, during the 
pace of 150 years, as a puniſhment for its crimes; and 

| 3 that 
(x) Herod, J. ii. p. 139, 140. Diod. p. 58, 
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that bis rein, Wiich was appointed like thoſe of the 
preceding n:ionarchs to be of fifty years continuance, 
was ſhortened on account of his too great lenity. My- 
cerinus hkewil: built a pyramid, but much inferi 
in d:mcnlions to that of his father. 

O) ASYCH1s. He enacted the law relating to loans, 
which forbids a fon to borrow moucy without giving 
the dead body of his father by way of ſecurity tor it, 
The law added, that in caſe the fon took no care to 
r:deera his father's body, by rcftoring the loan, both 
timficlt and his children fliould be deprived for ever of 
tic rights ol ſepulturs. 

H valued himſelf for having ſurpaſſed all his pre- 
Gceiiors, by the building a pyramid of brick, more 
nagniticent, if this king was to be credited, than any 
hitherto ſeen. The following inſcription, by its foun- 
der's order, was engraved upon it. COMPARE ME NOT 
WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE; WHICH | as 
MUCH EXCELL AS JUPITER DOES ALL THE OTHER 
GODS, 

If we ſuppoſe the ſix preceding reigns (the exact 
duration of ſome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) 
to have. continued one hundred and ſeventy years, there 
will remain an interval of near three hundred years, 10 
the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this inter- 
val I ſhall place a few circumſtances rclated in holy 
ſcripture. 

(2) PHARAOH, king of Egypt, gives his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon king of Iſrael; who receiv. 
her in that part of Jerufalem, called the city of David, 
till he had built her a palace. 

SESACH or Shiſhak, otherwiſe called $:fonchis. 

(a) It was to him, that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the 
wrath cf Solomon, who intended to kill him. 2 

abode 


4) Herod, 1. ii. c. 136. (x) A. M. 2091. Ant. J. C. 1013 
Kings iii. 1. (4) A. M. 3026. Ant. J. C. 978. 1 Kings xi. 40. and . . 
* The remainder of theinſcriptiong (mXbeg sera] out of the mu) 
as we find it in Herodotus, is—for which ſtuck to them, and gav* !“? 
men p.unzing long poles down to the this ora. 
bottom ef the lake, drew bricks 
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ode in Egypt till Solomon's death, and ten return” 
-4 to Jeruſalem, when putting himſelt at the head of 
the rebels, he won from Rehoboam the fon ot Solu- 
mon, ten tribes, over whom he declared fumtelf ing. 
This Seſach, in the fifth year of the reign of Reho- 
boam marched againit Jernialeim, becanic the Jews had 
tranſgreſſed againit the Lord. (4%) He came with twelyz 
hundred chariots of war, and lixty thouſand hose. 
He had brought numberleſs multitudes of people, who 
were all * Libyans. T roglodytes, and Ethiopians. Le 
ſcized upon ali the ſtrongeſt cities of Judah, and advanced 
as far as Jeruſalem. Then the King, and the princes ot 
Iſrael, having humbled themſelves and atked the pro- 
tection of the God of Ifracl ; he told them, by his pro- I 
phet Shemaiah, that he would not, becauſe they humbled | ' 
themſelves, deſtroy them all as they had delerved ; bit , 
that they ſhould be the ſervants of Seſach: in order Hr 


they might know the difference of His ſervice, and the or: # 
vice of the kingdoms of the + country. Sclach retired from 1] 
Jeruſalem, after having plundered the treaſures of the 1 


houſe of the Lord, and of the king's houſe; he carried | 
off every thing with him, and even alſo the 300 ſhields of 4 
gold which Solomon had made. 4 
(c) ZERAH, king of Ethiopia, and doubtleſs of Egypt 
at the ſame time, made war upon Ala king of Judah. 
His army conſiſted of a million of men, and three hun- 
dred chariots of war. Aſa marched againſt him, and 
drawing up his army in order of battle, in full reliance 
on the God whom he ſerved : “ Lord, fays he, it is 
nothing for thee to help whether with many, or with 
them that have no power. Help us, O Lord our God, 
for we reſt on thee, and in thy name we go againſt this 
multitude; O Lord, thou art our God, let not man 
prevail againſt thee.” A prayer offered up with ſuch 
ſtrong faith was heard. God ſtruck the Ethiopians with 
M 4 terror; 


* 


0 


(5) A. M. 3033. Ant. J. C. 971. 2 Chron, xii. 1—9, 
(c) A. M. 3063. Ant. J. C. 741. 2 Chron. xiv. 9— 13. ö 

* The Engliſh verſion of the Bible and the Ethiopians, | 
ſays, The Lubims, the Sukkiims, + Or, of the kingdoms of the earth, 
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terror; they fled, and all were irrecoverably defeated, 
being de/iroyed before the Lord, and beſore his hojt. 

(4) Anys1s. He was blind, and under his reign, 

SABACHUS, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by 
an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous arniy, aun 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it. He reigned with great clemency 
and juſtice. Inſtead of putting to death ſuch criminals, 
as had bcen ſentenced to die by the judges, he made thei 
repair the cauſeys, on which the reſpective cities, to which 
they belonged, were ſituated. He built ſeveral magniti— 
cent temples, and among the reſt, one in the city of 
Bubalte, of which Herodotus gives a long and eleyant 
deſcription. After a reign of fifty years, which was the 
time appointed by the oracle, he retired voluntarily to his 
old kingdom of Ethiopia; and left the throne of Egypt 
to Anylis, who, during this time, had concealed himſelt 
in the fens. (e) It is believed that this Sabachus was the 
ſame with SO, whoſe aid was implored by Hoſca king 
of 1ſrael, againſt Salmanaſer king of Aſſyria. 

SETHON. Hereigned fourteen years. 

() He is the ſame with Sevechus, the ſon of Sabacon 
or Sual the Ethiopian, who reigned ſo long over Egypt. 
This prince, ſo far from diſcharging the functions of a 
king, was ambitious of thoſe of a prieſt; he cauling 
himſelf to be conſecrated high-prieſt of Vulcan. Aban- 
doning himſelf entirely to ſuperſtition, he neglected to 
defend his kingdom by force of arms; paying no regard 
to military men, from a firm perſuaſion that he ſhould 
never have occaſion for their aſſiſtance; he therefore was 
ſo far from endeavouring to gain their affections, that he 
deprived them of their privileges, and even diſpoſſeſſed 
them of ſuch lands, as his predeceſſors had given them. 

He was foon made ſenſible of their reſentment in a 
war that broke out ſuddenly, and from which he deliver- 
ed himſelf ſolely by a miraculous protection, if Herodo- 


tus may be credited, who intermixes his account of this. 


war with a great many fabulous particulars. Sennacha- 
: | rib 


4) Herod. I. ii. cap. 137. Diod. I. i. p. 59. e) A. M. 32 
Fi . C. 725. 2 Kings xvii. 4. (J) A. M. 3285. Ant. J. C. 71). 
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ib (ſo Herodotus calls this prince) king of the Arabians | 


and Aflyrians, having entered Egypt with a munerous 
army, the Egyptian officers and ſoldiers rcfuſed to march 
againſt him. Lhe high-prieſt of. Vulcan, being thus re- 
duced to the greateſt extremity, had recourle to his god, 
who bid him not deſpond, but march courageoully againſt 
the enemy with the few ſoldiers he could raiſe. Scthon 
obcyed the god. A ſmall number of merchants, artifi- 
ders, and others who were the dregs of the populace, 


olned him; and with this handful of men, he marched 


to Peluſium, where Sennacharib had pitched his camp. 


Ihe night following, a prodigious multitude of rats en- 
tered the enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all their 
bow-ſtrings and the thongs of their ſhields, rendered them 
'ncapable of making the leaſt defence. Being diſarmed 
in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; and they re- 
treated with the loſs of a great part of their forces. Sethon, 
when he returned home, ordered a ſtatue of himſelf to be 
{et up in the temple of Vulcan, holding in his right hand 
a rat, and theſe words iſſuing out of his mouth; LET 
THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO RE VERENCE 
THE GODS, 

It is very obvious that this ſtory, as related here from 
Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told in the 
ſecond book of Kings. (g) We there ſec, that Senna- 
charib, king of the Afſyrians, having ſubdued all the 
neighbouring nations, and ſeized upon all the citics of 
Judah, reſolved to beſiege Hezckiah in Jeruſalem his 
capital city. The miniſters of this holy king, in ſpight 
ot his oppoſition, and the remonſtrances of the prophet 
Iſaiah, who promiſed them, in God's name, a fure and 
certain protection, provided they would truſt in him only, 
fent ſecretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for ſuccour. 
Their armies being ututed, marched to the relief of je- 
ruſalem at the time appointed, and were met and van- 
quſhed by the Aflyrian in a pitched battle. He purſued 
them into Egypt, and entirely laid waſte the country, 
At his 1 thence, the very night before he was 
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to have given a general aſſault to Jeruſalem, which then 
ſcemed loſt to all hopes, the deſtroying angel made dread- 
ful havock in the camp of the Affyrians; deſtroyed an 
hundred tourſcore and five thoufand men by fire and 
ſword ; and proved evidently, that they had great reaſon 
to rely, as Headkiah had done, on the promiſe of the 
God of Iſrael. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honour- 
able to the Egyptians, they endeavourcd to turn it to their 
own advantage, by diſguiſing and corrupting the circum- 
ſtances of it. Neverticleſs the foot- ſteps of this hiſtory, 
though ſo much defaced, ought yet to be highly valucd, 
as coming from an hiſtorian of ſo great antiquity and 
authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Iſaiah had foretold, at ſeveral times, that 
tius expedition of the Egyptians, which had been con- 
certed, ſeemingly, with ſuch prudence, conducted with 
the greateſt ſkill, and in which the forces of two power- 
jul empires were united, in order to relieve the Jews, 
would not only be of no ſervice to Jeruſalem, but even 
deitruQtive to Egypt itſclf, whoſe ſtrongeſt cities would be 
taken, and its inhabitants of all ages and ſexes led into 
captivity. Sce the 18th, 19th, 20th, Zoth, 31ſt, Ce. 
chapters of the ſecond book of Kings. | 

It was doubtleſs in this period, that the ruin of the 
famous city No-Amon * ſpoken of by the prophet Na- 
hum, happened. That prophet ſays, (%) that „e was 
carried away—that her young children were daſhed in preces 
at the top of all the ſtreet that the enemy cat /:ts /:r 
her honourable men, and that all her great men were bound 
in chains, He obſerves, that all theſe misfortunes betel 
that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia were her ftreng!' ; 
which ſeems to refer clearly enough to the time of which 

We 
| | (5) ini. 8. 10, 

* The Vulgate calls that city Alex= deed, the Fg yptian Amen 7s the fame 
andria, ts which the Hebrew gives with bi teach But Thebes is «7 7% 
the name of No- Amon; becauſe Alex-= place where Alexandria was jc 
andria was ef.erwards built in the built, Perhaps there was d 
place <where this flood, Dean Pri- city there, which alſa Was caiicd 
deaux), after Buchart, thinks that it As Ano: 
was Tee {urnamed Dioſpolis, Ja- 
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we are here ſpeaking, when Thazaca and Sethon had 
united their forces. However, this opinion is not without 
ſome difficulties, and is contradicted by ſome learned men. 
It ſuſtices for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

() Lill the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian prielts com- 
puted three hundred and forty-one generations of men ; 
wiich make eleven thouſand three hundred and forty 
years; allowing three generations to an hundred years. 

They counted the like number of prieits and Kings, 
The latter, whether gods or men, had ſucceeded one 
another without interruption, under the name of Pito- 
mis, an Egyptian word ſignifying good and virtuous, 
The Egyptian prieſts ſhewed Herodotus three hundred 
and forty-one wooden coloſlal {tatues of theſe Piromis, all 
ranged in order in a great hall. Such was the fully of the 
Egyptians, to 1.ſe themſclves as it were in a remote 
aniiquity, to which no other people prstended. 

(4) THARACA. He it was who joined Sethon, with 
an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jeruſalem. After the 
death of Sethon, who had ſat tourteen years on the throne, 
Tharaca aſcended it, and reigned eighteen years. He 
was the laſt Ethiopian king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree 
about the ſucceſſion, were two years in a itate of anarchy, 
during which there were great diſorders and confuſious 
among them. 


TWELVE XK I. N Go 


%) At laſt, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- 
lpiring together, ſeized upon the kingdom, and divided 
it into ſo many parts. It was agreed by them, that each 
ſhotild govern his own dittrict with equal power and au- 
thority, and that no one ſhould attempt to invade or ſeize 
They thought it necellary to 
make this agreement, and to bind it with the mott dread - 
ful oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle, which had 


M 6 torctold, 

(i) Herod. 1. iii. cap. 142. (J) A. M. 3299. Ant. J. C. 70s, 

Atric, apud Syncel. p. 74» 4) A. M. 3319. Ant. 3. Wy 85. Liecod, 1. 
u. Cap, 147, 152. Dicd. I. I. p. 59. 
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foretold, that he among them who ſhould offer his libation 
to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, ſhould gain the ſove- 
reignty of Egypt. They reigned together tifteen years in 
the utmoſt harmony: and to leave a famous monument of 
their concord to poſterity, they jointly, and at a common 
Expence, built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of 
building conſiſting of twelve large palaces, with as man 
edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have ſpoke 
elſewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were aſſiſting at a ſolemn 
and periodical ſacrifice offered in the temple of Vulcan, 
the prieſts, having preſented each of them a golden bowl 
for the libation, one was wanting; when “ Pſammeti— 
chus, without any deſign, fupplied the want of this bowl 
with his braſen helmet (for each wore one) and with it 
performed the ceremony of the libation. This accident 
{truck the reſt of the kings, and recalled to their memory 
the prediction of the oracle above-mentioned. They 
thought it therefore neceffary to ſecure themſelves from 
his attempts, and therefore, with one conſent, banithed 
him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

After Pſammetichus had paſſed ſome years there, wait- 
ing a favourable opportunity to revenge himſelf for the 
affront which had been put upon him, a courier brought 
him advice, that brazen men were landed in Egypt. 
Theſe were Grecian ſoldiers, Carians and Ionians, who 
had been caſt upon Egypt by a ſtorm ; and were com- 
pleatly covered with helmets, cuiraſſes and other arms of 
braſs. Pſammetichus immediately called to mind the 
oracle, which had anſwered him, that he ſhould be fuc- 
coured by brazen men from the ſea-coaſt. He did not 
doubt but the prediction was now fulfilled. He therefore 
made a league with theſe ſtrangers; engaged them with 
great promufes to ſtay with him; privately levied other 
forces; put theſe Greeks at their head; when giving bat- 
tle to the eleven kings, he defeated them, and remained 


fole poſſeſſor of Egypt. 
PSAMMETICHUS 
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PSAMMETICHUS. (m) As this prince owed his pre- 
ſervation to the Tonians and Carians, he ſettled them in 
Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto had been ex- 
cluded ;) and, by aſſigning them ſufficient lands and fixed 
revenues, he made them forget their native country. By 
his order, Egyptian children were put under their care to 
learn the Greek tongue; and on this occaſion, and by this 
means, the Egyptians began to have a r 
with the Greeks; and from that Tra, the Egyptian 
hiſtory, which till then had been intermixed with pom- 
pous tables, by the artifice of the prieſts, begins, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, to ſpeak with greater truth and cer- 
tainty. | 

* ſoon as Pſammetichus was ſettled on the throne, he 
engaged in war againſt the king of Allyria, on account of 
the limits of the two empires. This war was of lon 
continuance. Exer ſince Syria had been conquered by the 
Allyrians, Paleſtine, being the only country that ſeparated 
the two kingdoms, was the ſubject of continual diſcord ; 
as afterwards between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidæ. 
They were eternally contending for it, and it was alter- 
nately won by the ſtronger. Plammetichus, ſeeing him- 
{cli the peaceable poſletlor of all Egypt, and having re- 
ſtored the ancient form of government *, thought it high 
time for him to look to his frontiers ; and to ſecure them 
againſt the Aſſyrian, his neighbour, whoſe power in- 
crealed daily. For this purpoſe he entered Palcitine at 
the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, 
an incident related by () Diodorus : That the Egyptians, 
provoked to fee the Greeks poſted on the right wing by 
the king himſelf in preference to them, quitted the ſer- 
vice, they being upwards of two hundred thouſand men, 
and retired into Ethiopia, where they met with an advan- 
tageous ſettlement, 

2) Be this as it will, Pſammetichus entered Paleſtine, 
where his career was ſtopped by Azotus, one of the prin- 

cipal 
(m) A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. Herod]. ii. c. 153, 154. F 
(7) Lib. L p. 61. (0) Diod. c. 153. 
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cipal cities of the country, which gave him ſo much 
trouble, that he was forced to beſiege it twenty- nine years, 


before he could take it. This is the longeſt ſiege men- 


tioned in ancient hiſtory. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the 
Philiſtines. "The Egyptians, having ſeized it ſome time 
before, had fortified it with ſuch care, that it was their 
ſtrongeſt bulwark on that ſide. Nor could Sennacharib 
enter Egypt, till he had firſt made himſelf maſter of this 
city, which was taken by Tartan, one. of his generals. 
(p) The Aſſyrians had poſſeſſed it hitherto ; and it was not 
till after the long ſiege juſt now mentioned, that Egypt re- 
covered it. | 

In this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks of the 
Palus Maotis, made an inroad into Media, defeated 
Cyaxarcs the king of that country, and laid walte all 
Upper Alia, of winch they kept poſſeſiion during tvouiy- 
eight years. They puſhed their conqucits in Syria, as tar 
as to the frontiers of Egypt. But Pfammetichus marching 
out to meet them, prevailed ſo far, by his preſents and 
entreaties, that they advanced no farther; and by that 
means delivered his kingdom from theſe dangerous 
enemies. 

) Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined them- 
ſelves to be the molt ancient nation upon earth. Pſamme- 
tichns was delirous to prove this himſelf, and he employ- 
cd a very extraordinary experiment for this purpoſe; he 
commanded (if we may credit the relation) two children, 
newly born of poor parents, to be brought up (in the 
country) in a hovel, that was to be kept continually thut. 
They were committed to the care of a ſhepherd, (others 
ſay, of nurſes, whoſe tongues were cut out) who was to 
feed them with the milk of goats ; and was commanded 
not to ſuffer any perſon to enter into this hut, nor himlc!! 
to ſpeak even a ſingle word in the hearing of theſe chil- 
dren. At the expiration of two years, as the ſhepherd 
was one day coming into the hut, to feed theſe — 

they 


(7) Iſa, xx, i. Herod, 1, i. e. 105, (2) Herod, I. li. c. 2, 3. 
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ty both cried out with hands extended towards their 
ſotler-father, beckss, beckos. The ſhepherd ſurprized to 
hear a language that was quite new to him, but Which 
they repeated frequently afterwards, ſent advice of this to 
the king, who ordered the children to be brought before 
im, in order that he himſelf might be witneſs to the truth 
of what was told him; and accordingly both of them 
began in his preſence, to ſtammer out the ſounds above- 
mentioned. Noting now was wanting but to enquire 
what nation it was that uſed this word; and it was found, 
that the Phrygians called bread by this name. From this 
time they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather 
of priority, which the Egyptians themſelves, notwith- 
[tanding their jealouſy of it, and the many ages they had 
polſofled this glory, were obliged to reſign to them. As 
coats were brought to theſe children, in order that they 
might feed upon their milk, and hiſtorians do not lay that 
they were deaf; ſome are of opinion, that they might 
have learnt the word bet, or bekkos, by mimicking the 
cry of thole creatures. 

Pſammetichus died in the 24th year of Joſias kin 
Judah, and was ſucceeded by his fon Nechao. 

® NECHAO, (r) This prince is often called in ſerip- 
ture Pharaoh Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red-Sea, by cut- 
ting a canal from the one to the other. They are ſepa- 
rated at the diſtance of at leaſt a thouſand ſtadia f. Atter 
a hundred and twenty thouſand workmen had loſt their 
ies in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to deſiſt. The 
oracle which had been conſulted by him, having anſwered, 
that this new canal would open a paſſage to the Barbarians, 
(tor ſo the Egyptians called all other nations) to invade 


Egypt. 
” (s) Nechao 


(„) A. M. 3388. Ant. J. C. 616. Herod. 1, i. e. 158. 


* [le is called Nechs in the Eng- and alittle aboveone-third of a mile. 
liſhwerfton of the ſeriptures. Herodotus ſays, that this deſign Twas 

+ Allowing 625 feet (or 125 geo- afterwards put in execution by Da- 
metrical paces } to each ſtadium, the rius the Perjien, B. ii. e. 158, 
diſtance will de 118 Engliſh miles, 5 
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% Nechao was more ſucceſsful in another enterprize. 
Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into his 
ſervice, having ſailed out of the Red-Sea to diſcover th 


. cvalts of Africk, went ſucceſsfully round them; and th 


third year after their ſetting out, returned to Egypt through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. This was a very extraordinary 
voyage, in an age when the compaſs was not known. It 
was made twenty-one centuries before Vaſco de Gama, a 
Portugueſe, (by diſcovering the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the year 1497) found out the very ſame way to fail to the 
Indies, by which theſe Phoenicians had come from thence 
into the Mediterranean. 

(% The Babylonians and Medes having deſtroyed 
Ninevch, and with it the empire of the Aſſyriaiis, were 
thereby become ſo formidable, that they drew upon them- 
ſelves the jealouſy of all their neighbours. Nechao, 
alarmed at the danger, advanced to the Euphrates, at the 
head of a powerful army, in order to check their progreſs. 
Joſiah, king of Judah, ſo famous for his uncommon 

icty, obſerving that he took his rout through Judea, re- 
Folved to oppoſe his paſſage. With this view, he raiſcd 
all the forces of his — and poſted himfelf in the 
valley of Megiddo, (a city on this fide Jordan, belonging 
to the tribe of Manaſleh, and called Magdolus by Hero- 
dotus.) Nechao informed him by a he ald, that his en- 
terprize was not deſigned againſt him ; that he had other 
enemies in view, and that he had undertook this war, in 
the name of God, who was with him ; that for this rea- 
fon he adviſed Joſiah not to concern himſelf with this war, 
for fear leſt. it otherwiſe ſhould turn to his diſadvantage. 


However, Joſiah was not moved by theſe reaſons : he was 


ſenſible that the bare march of ſo powerful an army 
through Judea, would entirely ruin it. And beſides, he 
teared that the victor, after the defeat of the Babylonians, 
would fall upon him, and diſpoſſeſs him of part of his 
dominions. He therefore marched to engage Nechao; 
and was not only overthrown by him, but unfortunate! 

receive 


(a) Herod. I. iv. c. 42. (t) Joſeph. Antig. I. x. 3 6, 2 Kings xxiil. 29. 
30. 2 Chron. xxxy, 2025. 
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received a wound, of which he died at Jeruſalem, whichev 
he had ordered himſelf to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his march, 
and advanced towards the Euphrates. He defeated the 
Babylonians; took Carchemith, a large city in that 
country; and ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion of it, by 
a ſtrong garriſon, returned to his own kingdom, after 
having been abſent three months from it. 

% Being informed in his march homeward, that Jchoaz. 
had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king at Jeruſalem, 
without firſt aſking his conſent, he commanded him to 
meet him at Riblah in Syria. The unhappy prince was 
10 ſooner arrived there, but he was put in chains by 
Nechao's order, and ſent priſoner to Egypt, where he 
died, From thence, purſuing his march, he came to 
Jeruſalem, where he gave the ſcepter to Eliakim (called 
by him Jehoiakim) another of Joliah's ſons, in the room 
of his brother; and impoſed an annual tribute on the land, 
of an hundred talents of ſilver, and one talent of gold *. 
This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. 

(x) Herodotus, mentioning this king's expedition, and 
the victory gained by him at + Magdotus, (as he calls it) 
lays, that he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he 
repreſents as ſituated in the mountains of Paleſtine, and 
equal in extent to Sardis, the capital at that time not only 
of Lidya, but of all Afia Minor : This deſcription can 
[ut only Jeruſalem, which was ſituated in the manner 
be deſcribed, and was then the only city in thoſe parts 
that could be compared to Sardis. It appears beſides hom 
eripture, that Nechao, after his victory, won this capi- 
of Judea; for he was there in perſon, when he gave 
the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name 9 

which. 

2) 4 Reg. xxiii. 33, 35. 2 P. al. xxvi. 1, 4 (x) Lib. ii, c. 159. 


* The Mlebrexo ſilver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is equivalent 
te 3431. tis, 10d. 4 fo that 100 talents 


% 


1 money, make — 0 35359. 78. 6d, 


Ide gold talent according ts the ſumne 5075“. 15s. 7d. 4 


— — — 


Thc amount of the iohole tribute — 40435“. 35, 144 
Miegiddo. 
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which in Hebrew ſignifies the Holy, points clearly to the 
city of Jeruſalem, as is proved by the learned dean 
Prideaux *. 


(y Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, obſerving that ſince 


the taking of Carchemiſh by Nechao, ail Syria and 


Paleſtine had ſhaken off their allegiance to him ; and that 
his ycars and intirmitics would not permit him to march 
againſt the rebels in perſon, he therefore aſſociated his fon 
Nabuchodonolor or Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the 
empire, and ſent him at the head of an army into tho 
countries. (2) [his young prince vanguiſhed the army 
of Nechao near the river Euphratcs, recovered Carche— 
mith, and reduced the revolted provinces to their allegiance, 
as (a) Jeremiah had foretold. Thus he diſpoiletted the 
Egyptians of all that belonged to them, from the # little 
(b) river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended 
all Syria and Paleſtine, 
Nechao dying after he had reigned ſixteen years, leit 
the kingdom to his fon. | 
PSsAM MIS. (c) His reign was but of ſix years, and 
hiſtory has left us nothing memorable concerning him, 
except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. : 
t 


(y) A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 6079, (x) Jer. xlvi. 2, &c. 
(2) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. (5) A rivo /Egypti. (e) A. M. zg. 
Ant. J. C. 600, Herod. I. ii. e. 160, 


* From the time that Solomon, by dvtus giving it a Greek terminator, 
means of his temple, had 2 it was writ kaòvri, or Cat: 


falem the commer: place of worſhiprts Prideaux's Connection of the (4 


all Iſrael, it was diſtinguiſhed from and New Teſtament, Vol. I. Part 1. 
the reſt of the cities by the epithet Ho- p. 80, 81. 8yo. Edit, 

lv, and in the Cl Teſtament was + This little river ef Eg t. / 
ealled Air Hakkodeſh, i. c. the city oftert mentioned in ſeripture, as ite 
of holine/{s, or the holy city. It bore boundary of Palcſtine towards Eg \;t, 
tis title upon the cyins, and the fhekel was h the Nile, but a ſma!l 1%", 
was inſcribed Jeruſalem Kedutha, ieh ui through the d 
i. e. Jeruſalem the boly. At length that lay betwixt theſe tabs nat, 
Teruſalem, for brevity ſake, was was anciently the common bou9ay 
omitted, and only Keduſha reſerved. of beth. So far the land, which H 
The Syriac being the prevailing lan- beer promiſed to the poſterity f 
8% "ge in Herodotus's tire, Keduſba, Avraham, and divided among . 
, change in that dialet of th into by lat, een. 
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as to this prince that the Eleans ſent a ſplendid 
ma ly, after having inſtituted the Olympick gaines. 

1 hey had eitablithed the whole with ſuch care, and made 

bun excellent regulations, that, in their opinion, n nothing 

ec wanting to their perfection, and envy itſelf could 

n tind any fault with them. (4) However, they did not 

delire 0 tee U 0 have the opinion, as 10 gain the approu- 

em of the Egyptians, who were looked upon as the 
an molt judicious people in the world. Accord— 

0 y the king allembled the ſages of his nation. Alter 
things had been heard, which could be ſaid in favour 

i this inſtitution, the Eleans were aſked, if the citizens 
1 torcigners were admitted indifferently to theſe games; 

„ which anſwer was made, that they were open to every 

vac. Jo this the Egyptian replied, that the rules of 

jultice would have been more {trictly obſerved, hal 
vreigners only been admitted to theſe combats ; becauſe 

t was very dithcult for the judges, in their award of the 
2 and the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of 
cir tellow-citizens. 
dees (c) In fcripture he is called Pharaoh-Hophra ; 

|, ſucceeding his father Pſammis, reigned twenty-five 
years. 

During the firſt years of his reign, he was as happy 

as any of his predeceſſors. He carried his arms into Cy- 


pris; beſieged the city of Sidon by ſea and land; took it, 


and made himſelf malter of all Phoenicia and Paleſtine. 
So rapid a ſucceſs clated his heart to a prodigious degree, 
and, as Se informs us, ſwelled him with fo much 
pride and infatuation, that he boalted, it was not in the 
power of the gods themſelves to dethrone him; ſo great 
was the idea he had formed to h'imſelf of the firm eſta- 
blihment of his own power. It was with a view to theſe 
arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain and i impious 
words following into his mouth: (f) My river 7s mine 
rn, and I have made it for myſelf. But the true God 
proved to him afterwards that he had a maſter, and that he 
was 
7 Herod. I. i, c. 160. ( ) A. M. 3410, Ant. J. C. 594. Jer. wiz 
30. Herod, 1, ii, c. 161, Diod. I. ii. p. 72. NK. 3. 
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was a mere man; and he had threatened him long before, 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was relolved to 
bring upon him, in order to puniſh him for his pride. 

A little after Orpha had aſcended the throne, Zede- 
kiah (g), king of Judah, ſent an embaſſy, and concluded 
a mutual alliance with him; and the year following. 
breaking the oath of fidelity he had taken to the king of 
Babylon, he rebelled openly againſt him. 


Notwithſtanding God had ſo often forbid his people to 


have recourſe to Egypt, or put any confidence in the peo- 
ple of it, notwithſtanding the repeated calamities in which 
they had been involved, for their having relied on the 
Egyptians, they ſtill thought this nation their moſt ſure 
refuge in danger; and accordingly could not. forbcar ap- 
plying to it. This they had already done in the reign of 
the holy king Hezekiah; and which gave occaſion to 
God's meſſa 

phet Iſaiah (). “Wo to them that go down to Egypt 
« for help, and ſtay on horſes and truſt in chariots, be- 
« cauſe they are many ; but they look not unto the holy 
« One of Ifracel, neither ſeek the Lord. The R 
« are men and not God, and their horſes fleſh, not ſpirit: 
« when the Lord ſhall ſtretch out his hand, both he that 
« helpeth ſhall fall, and he that is holpen ſhall fall down, 
" a they ſhall fail together.” But neither the prophet 
not the king were heard ; and nothing but the moſt fatal 
experience could open their eyes, and make them lce 
evidently the truth of God's threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very fame manner on this 0c- 
calion. Zedekiah, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances 
of Jeremiah to the contrary, reſolved to conclude an alli- 
ance with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the 
ſucceſs of his arms, and confident that nothing could refill 
his power, declared himſelf the protector of Iſrael, and 
promiſed to deliver it from the tyranny of Nabuchodono- 
ſor. But God, offended that a mortal had thus dared to 
intrude himſelf into his place, expreſſed his mind to 


another prophet, as follows. 
_ «face 
(e) Ezek. xvii. 15. 


: (5 XXX1, I, 3. (4) Ezek. xxix. 2, 374 
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„ face againſt Pharach king ef Egypt, and propheſy 
« againſt him, and againſt all Egypt. Speak and ſay, 
« Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold, I am againſt thee, 
« Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in 
the midit of his rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is 


« my own, and I have made it for my ſelf. But I will 
put hooks in thy jaws,” Cc. God, after comparing 
him to a reed, which breaks under the man who leans 
upon it, and wounds his hand? adds, (+) © Behold, I will 
bring a ſword upon thee, and cut off man and beaſt out 
« of thee; the land of Egypt ſhall be defolate, and they 
« (hall know that I am the Lord, becauſe he hath ſaid, 
« The river is mine, and I have made it.” The ſame 
| {/) prophet, in ſeveral ſucceeding chapters, continues to 
ſoretel the calamities with which Egypt was going to be 
overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to theſe predictions. 
When he heard of the approach of the Egyptian army, 
and faw Nabuchodonoſor raiſe the ſiege of Jeruſalem, he 
fancied that his deliverance was completed, and antici- 
pated a triumph. His joy, however, was but of ſhort 

duration; for the Egyptians ſeeing the Chaldeans ad- 
vancing forward again, did not dare to encounter fo nu- 
merous and well-diſciplined an army. ( They therefore 
marched back into their own country, and left the unfor- 
tunate Zedekiah expoſed to all the dangers of a war in 
which they themſelves had involved him. Nabuchodo- 
nor again ſat down before Jerufalem ; took and burnt 
It, as Jeremiah had propheſied. 

(n) Many years after, the chaſtiſements with which 
God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) began to fall 
won him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, which 
dad ſettled in Africa, between Libya and Egypt, having 
tzed upon, and divided among themfelves a great part 
{ the country belonging to the Libyens; forced theſe 
ations, who were thus diſpoſſeſſed by violence, to throw 

| themſelves 


% Ezek. xxix. 8, 9. (/) Chap. xxix. xxx, xxxi, xxxii, (m) A. M. 
ub. Ant. J. C. 588. Jer. xxxvii, () A, M. 3430. Ant. J. C. 574. 
od. 1, ii. e. 161, Kc. Diod, I. i. p. 62, Z 
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themſelves into the arms of this prince, and implore |; 

rotection. Immediately Apries ſent a mighty army 11, 

ibya, to oppoſe the Cyrenian Greeks ; but this ain, 
being entirely defeated and almolt cut to picces, d 
Egyptians imagined that Apries had ſent it into Libs, 
only to get it deſtroyed ; and by that means, to attain ge 

ower of governing his ſubjects without check or contri, 
his reflection prompted the Egyptians to ſhake oi! the 
yoke which had been laid on them by their prince, wh 
they now conſidered as their enemy. But Aprics, hearing 
of the rebellion, diſpatched Amaſis, one of his ohen 
to ſuppreſs it, and force the rebels to return to thur 
allegiance. But the moment Amaſis began to niake his 
ſpeech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, in token « 
the exalted dignity to which they intended to raiſe him, 
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and proclaimed him king. Amaſis having accepted the “ ſer 
crown, ſtaid with the mutincers, and confirmed them 12 WF © Be. 
their rebellion. ” et 
Apries, more exaſperated than cver at this news, “ tud 
Paterbemis, another of his great officers, and one of e“ tha 
principal lords ot his court, to put Amaſis under an atm,“ lan 
and bring him before him; but Paterbemis not being ave Wil © aga 
to execute his commands, and bring away the rebeb »if © G 
he was ſurrounded with the inſtruments of his treachcr, © {elf 
was treated by Apries at his return in the moſt ignomim- , his 
ous and inhuman manner; for, his noſe and cars wee | hus 
cut. off by the command of that prince, who never c- unf 
ſidered, that only his want of power had prevented i Eg 
exccuting his commiſſion. So bloody an outrage, dae ©1viou 
to a perſon of ſuch high diſtinction, exaſperated the Egyp- 
tians ſo much, that the greateſt part of them joined tie 
rebels, and the inſurrection became general. Apries v.. 
now forced to retire into Upper Egypt, where he ff 
ported himſelf fome years, during which Amalis enjoy RS 
the reſt of his dominions. of earth, 


The troubles which thus diſtracted Egypt, af ch 
Nabuchodonoſor a favourable opportunity to invad* ii ::: at 
kingdom; and it was God himſelf inſpired him Wit 
reſolution, This prince, who was the inſtrume!! "Sk 

(Ve + Fn 
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God's wrath (though he did not know himſelf to be fo) 


To recompenſe 


(%% Son of 


Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, 


] have given him the 


las £ 
10 ant a people whom he was reſolved to chaſtiſe, had juſt 
ume belore taken Tyre, where himſelf and his army had 
"th aboured under incredible difficulties, 
ben, heir toils, God abandoned Egypt to their arms. It is 
n the wonderful to hear the Creator himſelf delivering his 
ol. thoughts on this ſubject. There are few pallages in ſerip— 
che ture more remarkable than this, or which give a {tronger 
hom dea of the ſupreme authority which God exerciſes over 
ring all the princes and kingdoms of the earth. ( 
beers, I © man, (ſays the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel) 
ther © Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon cauſed his army to 
de his WM © ferve a great ſervice againſt Tyrus: Every head was 
cn of WI © made bald, and every ſhoulder was pecled* : Yet had 
» him, he no wages, nor his army, for the ſervice he had 
cd the i © ſerved againſt it. 
cm ol © Behold T will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 
| « nezzar king of Babylon, and he ſhall take her multi- 
s, le“ tude, and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, and it 
of eg“ thall be the wages for his army. 
arne,“ land of Egypt for his labour, Wwherewith he ſerved 
ng av WI © againſt it, becauſe they wrought for me, ſaith the Lord 
bel, vi © God.“ Says another prophet, (p) © He ſhall array him- 
ache, Wi © ſelf with the land of Egypt, as a ſhepherd putteth on 
0111-8 
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bis garment, and he ſhall go forth from thence in peace.“ 
Thus ſhall he load himſelf with booty, and thus cover his 
on ſhoulders, and thoſe of his fold, with all the ſpoils 
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(e) Ezek. xxix. 18, 19, 20. 
* The baldneſs of the heads of the 
Babylonian, Was wing te the prej- 
Jave of their helmets; and their peel- 
tuinoulders to their carrying bafkets 
9 earth, and large pieces of timber, 
te %% Tyre to the continent. Bald- 
a was itſelf a badge of flavery ; 
ang, Joined to the peeled houlders, 
"news that the conquerer's aimy ſu/- 
rained even the meſt ſervile labours 
in 97 memorable ſiege. 
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bp Noble expreſſions! which ſhew the pro- 
avious caſe with which all the power and riches of a 


| kingdom 

(p) Jerem. xliii. 12. 
this paſſage, wve are te know, that 
Nabuchedoncſor ſuflained incredible 
hardſhips at the ſicge of Tyre; and 
that when the Tyrians ſaw them- 
ſeldes cloſely attacked, the nobles con- 
"VE ved themſelves, and their rec het 
effets, on ſbip- Board, and retired into 
other iſlands. So that when Navu- 
chrdongfor took the city, he found 
notving to recompenſr His loſſes, and 
the troubles he had wndergont in this 


Lor (he better underſtanding of ſiege, 8. Hieton. 
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kingdom are carried away, when God appoints the re. 
volution; and ſhift like a garment, to a new owner, 
who has no more to do but to take it, and cloath him. 
felf with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore of the 
inteſtine diviſions, which the rebellion of Amaſis had 
occaſioned in that kingdom, marched thither at the Head 
of his army. He ſubdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, 
a town on the frontiers of it, as far as Syene, in the op- 

olite extremity were it borders on Ethiopia. He made a 
ele devaſtation whereever he came; killed a great 
number of the inhabitants, and made ſuch dreadful havock 
in the country, that the damage could not be repaired in 
forty ycars. Nabuchodonoſor, having loaded his army 
with ſpoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, came to 
an accommodation with Amaſis; and lcaving him as his 
viceroy there, returned to Babylon. 

() APRIES (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himſelf, advanced towards the 
ſea-coaſt (probably towards Libya ;) and hiring an army 
of Carians, Tonians, and other foreigners, he march 
againſt Amaſis, whom he fought near Memphis; bu 
being overcome, Apries was taken priſoner, carricd ts 
the city of Sais, and there ſtrangled in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of us pro- 
phets, an aſtoniſhing relation of the {ſeveral circum!tances 
of this mighty event. It was he who had brot t! 
power of Apries, which was once ſo formidable; ant 
put the ſword into the hand of Nabuchodonoſor, in orde 
that he might chaſtiſe and humble that haughty prince 
()J am, faid he, againſt Pharaoh king of Egypt, at 
« will break his arms which were ſtrong, but now ate 
« broken; and I will cauſe the ſword to fall out of hi 
« hand.—(s) But I will ſtrengthen the arms of the king 
« of Babylon, and put my ſword into his hand. — ( And 
« they ſhall know that I am the Lord.” K 

n i 


(2) Herod, I. ii, c. 163, 169. Diod. J. i. p. „2. (e) Eck, V. ib 
| (ag. (i) Esek. xxx, 25. 
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He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to 
the victors; ( Pathros, Zoan, No (called in the vulgate 
Alexandria) Sin, Aven, Plübeſcth, &c. * | 

He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end, to 
which the captive king ſhould come. (x) 4 Thus faith 
« the Lord, behold I will give Pharavh-Hophra, the 
« king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into 
« the hand of them that ſeek his life.“ 

Laſtly he declares, that during forty years, the Egyp- 
tians ſhall be oppreſſed with every ſpecies of calamity, 
and be reduced to fo deplorable a itate, 'y) That there 
« ſhall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.“ The 
event verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration 
of theſe forty years, Egypt was made a province of the 
Perſian empire, and has been governed ever ſince by 
foreigners. For fince the ruin of the Perſian monarchy, 
it has been ſubject ſucceſſively to the Macedonians, the 
Romans, the Saracens, the rn and laſtly to the 


Turks, who poſſeſs it at this day. 


3) God was not leſs punctual in the accompliſhment 
of his prophecies, - with regard to ſuch of his own people, 
as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, into Kyyyt, 
alter the taking of Jeruſalem ; and forced Jeremiah along 
with them. he inſtant they had reached Egypt, a. d 
were arrived at Taphnis (or Tanis) the prophet, after 
taving hid in their preſence (by God's command) ttones 
in a grotto, which was near the king's palace; he de- 
clared to them, that Nabuchodonoſar thould ſoon arrive 
in Egypt, and that God would eſtabliſhi his throne in that 
very place; that this prince would lay walte the whole 
kingdom, and carry fire and ſword into all places; chat 
themſelves ſhould fall into the hand of thete cruel ene- 
mics, when one part of them would be matlacred, and 
ihe reſt led captive to Babylon; that only a very ſmall 

) Ezek. ver. 14, 17. (x) Jerem. xliv. 30. 

(z) Jerem. Chap. xiii, xliv. 

* T have given the names of theſe Peluſium; againſt Aven, Hlicplt; 
"rs as they ftand in our Engliſh againjt Phicejein, Puvafinm ( Bu 

ien. In the margin are printed baſte); a4 by Hf name, they 
. Zoean, Tanis againſt Sien, are meitignes in te (Hip inal. 
Vor. I. number 


(y) Ezek. xxx. 15, 
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number ſhould eſcape the common deſolation, and de at 
laſt reſtored to their country. All theſe prophecies had 
their accompliſhment in the appointed time. 

AMAs1s. After the death of Apries, Amaſis became 
peaceable poſſeſſor of Egypt, and reigned forty years over 
it. He was, according to (a) Plato, a native of the city 
of Sais. 

(5) As he was but of mean extraction, he met with 
no reſpect, but was only contemned by his ſubjects, in 
the beginning of his reign: he was not inſenſible of this; 
but nevertheleſs thought it his intereſt to ſubdue their 
tempers by an artfu] carriage, and win their affection by 

ntleneſs and reaſon. He had a golden ciſtern, in which 

imſelf, and thoſe perfons who were admitted to his 
table, uſed to waſh their feet: he melted it down, and 
had it caſt into a ſtatue, and then expoſed the new god to 
publick worſhip. The people haſtened in crouds to pay 
their adoration to the ſtatue. The king, having aſſembled 
the people, informed them of the vile uſes to which this 
ſtatue had once been put, which nevertheleſs had now 
their religious proſtrations! the application was eaſy, 
and had the defired ſucceſs; the people thenceforward paid 
the king all the reſpect that is due to majeſty. 

(c) He always uſed to devote the whole morning to 
publick affairs, in order to receive NN give audi- 
ence, pronounce ſentence, and hold his councils; the 
reſt of the day Was given to pleaſure; and as Amaſis, in 
hours of diverſion, was extremely gay, and ſeemed to 
carry his mirth beyond due bounds; his courtiers took 
the liberty to repreſent to him the unſuitableneſs of ſuch 
a behaviour; when he anſwered, that it was as impoſſible 
for the mind to be always ſerious and intent upon buſinels, 
as for a bow to continue always bent. | 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every 
town to enter their names in a book kept by the magiltrate 


for that parpale with their profeſſion, and manner f 


olon inſerted this cuſtom among his laws. 1 
e 


6) Herod. J. li. e. In. 


living. 


(4) A, M. 3435. Ant. J. C. 569. In Tim, 
"we 7 Ibid, cap. 73» 
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He built many magnificent temples, eſpecially at 
Sais the place of his birth. Herodotus admired eſpe- 
cially a chapel there, formed of one ſingle ſtone, and 
which was twenty-one cubits “ in front, fourteen in 
depth, and eight in leich its dimenſions within were 
not quite ſo large: it had been brought from Elephantina, 
and two thouſand men had employed three years in con- 
veying it along the Nile. 

Amaſis had a great eſteem for the Grecks. He granted 
them large privileges; and permitted ſuch of them as 
were deſirous of ſettling in Egypt, to live in the city of 
Naucratis, ſo famous for its harbour. W hen the rebuild- 
ing of the temple of Delphi, which had been burnt, was 
debated on, and the expence was computed at three 
hundred talents F, Amaſis furniſhed the Delphians with 
a very conſiderable ſum towards diſcharging their quota, 
which was the fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married 
a wite among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the i{land 
of Cyprus, and made it tributary. | 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being 
recommended to that monarch by the famous Polycratcs, 
tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a friendihip with 
Amaſis, and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, 
during his ſtay in Egypt, was initiated in all the mylteries 
of the country; and infiructed by the prictts in whatever 
was molt abſtruſe and imporiant in their religion. It 
was here he imbibed his doctrine of the Metempſycholis, 
or tranſmigration of ſouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered ſo great 
a part of the world, Egypt doubtleſs was ſubdued, like 
the reſt of the provinces; and Xenophon declares this in 
the beginning of his Cyropedia or Inſtitution of that 
Prince. Probably, after that the forty years of deſolation, 
which had been propheſied by the prophet, were expired, 
Leypt be inning gradually to recover itſelf, Amaſis thook 
vi the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

According]y 


N 2 


* The cubit ts one fozt and amoſt ten inches, Vide ſypra, 
1 Or, 58125/, ſterling, - | 
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Accordingly we find, that one of the firſt cares of 
Cambyſes the ſon of Cyrus, after he had aſcended the 
throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his ar- 
rival there, Amaſis was juſt dead, and ſucceeded by his 
ſon Pſammenitus. 

dq) PSAMMENITUs. Cambyſes, after having gained 
a battle, purſued the enemy to Memphis; beſieged the 
City, and ſoon took it: however, he treated the king with 
clemency, granted him his life, and aſſigned him an 
honourable penſion; but being informed that he was 
ſecretly concerting meaſures to re-aſcend his throne, he 
put him to death. Pſammenitus reigned but ſix months: 
all Egypt ſubmitted immediately to the victor. The 
particulars of this hiſtory will be related more at large, 
when I come to that of Cambyſes. 

Here ends the ſucceſhon of the Egyptian kings. From 
this æra the hiſtory of this nation, as was before ob- 
ſerved, will be blended with that of the Perſians and 
Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, 
a new monarchy will ariſe in Egypt, founded by Pto- 
lemy the ſon of Lagus, which will continue to Cleo- 
patra, that is, for about three hundred years. I ſhall 
treat each of theſe ſubjects, in the ſeveral periods to 
which they belong. 


(d) A.M. 3479. Ant. J. C. 525. | 
* *"Rprnges de x EMA Tay &y Th »% Kurt 5 Ayia, p. 57 Edi. 
Arie, xarata; T6 ini Laa rlay, Hutchinſoni. 
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Shall divide the following hiſtory of the Carthagi- 
From . nians, into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall give 2 
e ob- 


general idea of the manners of that people, their 
s and Wl character, government, religion, power, and riches. 
In the ſecond, after relating in few words, by what 
Pto- WM ſteps Carthage eſtabliſhed and enlarged its power, I ſhall 
Clco- Wl give an account of the wars by which it became ſo 
hall famous, 


PANT TAT FIRST. 


CHARACTER, MANNERS, RELIGION, and 
„ E GOVERNMENT of the CARTHAGINIANS. 


S. I. 
Carthage formed after the model of Tyre, of which that 


city was d colony. 


T HE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, 


not only for their origin, but their manners, lan- 


nom to commerce, as will appear from every part of the 
lequel. They ſpoke the ſame language with the Tyrians, 
and theſe the ſame with the Canaanites and Iſraelites, 
Wat is, the Hebrew tongue, or at leaſt a language which 
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gage, cultoms, laws, religion, and their great applica- 
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was entirely derived from it. Their names had com- 
monly ſome particular meaning: (a) Thus Hann ligni- 
hed gracious, bountiful; Dido, amiable, or well belved; 
Sophoniſha, one who keeps faithfully her huſband's ſecrets, 
From a fpirit of religion, they likewiſe joined the name 
ot God to their own, conformably to the genius of the 
Hebrews. Hannibal, which anſwers to Ananias, ligni- 
ties Baal | or the Lord | has been gracious to me. Aſdrubal, Wl $3 
anſwering to Azarias, implies the Lord will be our ſuc— 


cur, It is the fame with other names, Adhcrhal, T 
Maharbal, Maſtanabal, &c. Ihe word Phocni, from x 
which Punic is derived, is the fame with Phoent or Phœ— ſable 
nicians, becauſe they came originally from Phoenicia. In worl 
the Poenulus of Plautus is a fcene written in the Punic 1 
tongue, which has very much cxerciſed the learned“. r 


But the ſtrict union which always ſubliſted between the his ſt 
Phœnicians and Carthaginians is ſtill more remarkable. WM went 
% When Cambyſes =, reſolved to make war upon the Wl cules 
latter, the Phoenicians, who formed the chief ſtrength of WM be p. 
his fleet, told him plainly, that they could not ſerve him when 
againit their countrymen; and this declaration obliged WF news, 
that prince to lay aſide his deſign. The Carthaginians, WI oRe;;1 
on their fide, were never forgetful of the country from fevers 
hence they came, and to which they owed their origin. ¶ vA 
( They ſent regularly every year to Tyre, a ſhip freight. No 
© with preſents, as a quit-rent or acknowledgement paid Wl ccaf, 
to their ancient country; and its tutelar gods had an an- the ge 
ual ſacrifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who (f) 
conſidered them as their protectors. They never failed to Wi conch 
ſend thither the firſt fruits of their revenues;. nor the tithe Wl M.ce, 


of the ſpoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to Bl ſpect: 

Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carthage. WW berent 

The Tyrians, to ſecure from Alexander (who was then man 

beſieging their city) what they valued above all things, 1 made ; 
mean their wives and children, ſent them to Carthage, WI Menti, 

where, at a time that the inhabitants of the latter were Bll deities 

| involved in 2 


(a) Bochart. Part. II. I. ii. c. 16. (2) Herod. 1. iii. e. 17-19. 
(c) Polyb. 944. Q. Curt. 1. iv. c. 2, 3. 3 
® Toe firſt ſcene of the fifth act, tranlaed into Latin by Petit, in , 
fend book of bis Miſeellanies, 
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involved in a furious war, they were received and enter- 


tained with ſuch a kindneſs and generoſity as might be 


expected from the moſt tender and opulent parents. Such 
uninterrupted teſtimonies of a warm and ſincere gratitude, 
do a nation more honour, than the greateſt conqueſts, and 
the moſt glorious victories. 


The RELIG1ON of the CARTHAGINIANS. 


9 appears from ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory of Car- 
thage, that its generals looked upon it as an indiſpen- 
ſable duty to begin and end all their enterprizes with the 
worſhip of the gods. (4) Hamilcar, father of the great 
Hannibal, before he entered Spain in à hoſtile manner, 
offered up a ſacrifice to the gods; and his ſon treading in 
his ſteps, before he left Spain, and marched againſt Rome, 
went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Her- 
cules; and to offer up new ones, in caſe that god ſhould 
de 27 coo to him. (e) After the battle of Cannz, 
when he acquainted the Carthaginians with the joyful 
news, he recommended to them above all things, the 
offering up a thankſgiving to the immortal gods, for the 
ſeveral victories he had obtained. Pro his tantis totque 
victoriis verum eſſe grates diis mmortalibus agi haberique. 
Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all 
occaſions the ambition of particular perſons only; but was 
the genius and diſpoſition of the whole nation. 


(7) Polybius has tranſmitted to us a treaty of peace 


concluded between Philip, ſon of Demetrius king of 


Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the _ res. 


pc& and veneration of the latter for the deity, their in- 
herent perſuaſion that the gods aſſiſt and preſide over hu- 
man affairs, and particularly over the ſolemn treaties 
made in their name and preſence, are ſtrongly diſplayed. 
Mention js therein made of five or ſix different orders of 
cities; and this enumeration appears very extraordinary 
m 2 publick inſtrument, ſuch as a treaty of peace con- 

N 4 cluded 

(4) Liv. I. xxi. n. 1. Ibid. n. 21. (e) Liv. I. xxiii. n. 12. 
(f) L. vii. p. 699. Edit. Grenov. 
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cluded between two nations. I will here prefent my 

1 Ne ee 
reader with the very words of the hiſtorian, as it will give 
ome idea of the Carthaginian theology. This treaty ws 
concluded in the preſence of Fupiter, Funo, and Api, 
in the preſence of the demon or genius (0aiuoc) of, the Cath u- 
giuiaus, of Hercules and Iclaus; in the preſence of Alla, 
Triton, and Neptune; in the preſence of all the confederate 
gods of the Carthagintans; and of the ſun, the men, und 
the earth; in the preſence of the rivers, meads, and 
waters; in the preſence of all theſe gads who peſſoſs Gar- 
thage; what would we now ſay to an inſtrument of this 
Kind, in which the tutelar angels and faints of a kingdom 
{hould be introduced ? 

'The Carthaginians had two deitics, to-whom they paid 
a more particular worſhip, and who deſerve to have ſome 
mention made of them in this place. 

The firſt was the goddeſs Coleſtis, called likewiſe 
Urania or the Moon, who was invoked in great calami- 
ties, and particularly in droughts, in order to obtain rain; 
(z) That very virgin Cceleſtis, ſays Tertullian, the pro- 
miſer of rain, Ia 000 virgo Cœleſtis pluviarum pollicia- 
trix. Tertullian, ſpeaking of this goddeſs and of f. 
culapius, makes the heathens of that age a challenge, 
which is bold indeed, but at the fame time very glorious 
to the cauſe of Chriſtianity; and declares, that any 
Chriſtian, who firſt comes, ſhall oblige theſe falſe gods to 
confeſs publickly that they are but devils; and conſents 
that this Chriſtain ſhall be immediately killed, if he docs 
not extort ſuch a confeſſion from the mouth of thele god. 
Miſi ſe demones conſeſſi fuerint Chriſtiano mentiri nn au- 
dentes, ibidemillius Chriſtian procaſiſſimt ſanguinem ſundite. 
St. Auſtin likewiſe makes frequent mention of this duty, 
(b) What is now, ſays he, become of Cæleſtis, whoſe cui. 


pire was once ſo great in Carthage? This was doubt!cls 


the ſame deity, whom (i) Jeremiah calls he queer! f 


heaven ; and who was held in ſo much reverence by the 
Jewiſh women, that they addreſſed their vows, burnt „ 
: | | | cenle, 
(g) Apolog. e. xxiii. 5 {b) In Pſalm xcyiii, 
Jer. vii, 18. and xliv. 17—25. 
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cenſe, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes for her 
with their own hands, u? factent placentes regina cœli; and 


from whom they boaſted their having received all manner 


of bleſlings, whillt they paid her a regular worſhip; 
whereas, ſince they had failed in it, they had been oppreſſed 
with misfortunes of every kind. 

The ſecond deity particularly adored by the Carthagi- 
nians, and in whoſe honour human ſacrifices were offered, 
was Saturn, known in Scripture by the name of Moloch: 
and this worſhip paſted from Fyre to Carthage. Philo 
quotes a patlage 4rom Sanchoniathon, which ſhews, that 
the kings of Tyre in great dangers uſcd to ſacrifice their 
ſons to appeaſe the anger of the gods; and that one of 
them, by this action, procured himſelf divine honours, 
and was worſhipped as a god, under the name of the 
planet Saturn: to this doubtleſs was owing the fable of 
Saturn's devouring his own children. Particular perſons, 
when they were deſirous of averting any great calamity, 
took the ſame method; and, in imitation of their princes, 
were ſo very fuperſtitious, that ſuch as had no f ea 
purchaſed thoſe of the poor, in order that they might not 
be deprived of the merit of fuch a ſacrifice. This cut- 
tom prevailed long among the Pi.cenicians and 
Canaanites, from whom the Ifraclttes borrowed it, 
though forbid exprefsly by heaven. At firſt, childrcn 
were inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery furnace; like 
thoſe in the valley of Hinnon, fo often mentioned in 
{cripture; or in a flaming ſtatue of Saturn. (4) The 


les of theſe unhappy victims were drowned by the un— 


interrupted noiſe of drums and trumpets. Mothers * 
made it a merit, and a part of their religion, to view this 
darbarous ſpectacle with dry eyes, and without ſo much 
as a groan ; and if a tear or a ſigh ſtole from them, 
tic ſacrifice was leſs acceptable to the deity, and all the 
effects of it were entirely loſt. (1) This ſtrength of 

5 mind 

(+) Plut, de ſuperſtit. p. 171. 1 Tertul, in Apolog. 

© Tlapgign ues de wan no drei- rem her, would have been pu- 
Farfan, &c. The eruel and piti- niſhed by a fine; ard fill the cit 
lf mother flood by as an unconcerned mit have been ſacrificed, Plut. de 
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mind, or rather ſavage barbarity, was carried to ſuch 


excels, that even mothers would endeavour, with em- 
braccs and kiſſes, to huſh the cries of their children; leſt, on 
had the victim been offered with an unbecoming grace, (2) 
and in the midit of tears, it ſhould anger the 3 : blan- mo 
diliis & eſculis comprimebant vanitum, ne flebilis haſtia in- ger 
mclaretur (m). They afterwards contented themſelyes fc 
with making their children paſs through the fire; in anc 
which they frequently perithed, as appears from ſeveral ruſ] 
paſſages of ſcripture. his 
( The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuſtom ſpe: 
of offering human ſacrifices to their gods, till the ruin of leg] 
their city “: an action which ought to have been called ſerv 
a ſacrilege rather than a ſacrifice. Sacrilegium verius ] 
quam ſacrum. It was ſuſpended only for ſome years, nur 
from the fear they were under of drawing upon them- ate 
ſelves the indignation and arms of Darius I. king of ene 
Perſia, who forbad them the offering up of human iſe] 
ſacrifices, and the eating the fleſh of dogs: (o) but ſho, 
they ſoon reſumed this horrid practice, ſince, in the | 
reign of Xerxes, the ſucceſſor to Darius, Gelon the ſtrib 
tyrant of Syracuſe, having gained a conſiderable victory WI tho 
over the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the following tant 
condition among other articles of peace he granted them, W imp 
VIZ, becz 
(m) Minut, Felix, (a) Q. Curt, 1. iv, e. 5. (o) Plut, de fer I hc 
vindic. deorum. p. 552. dule 
* It appears from Tertullian's which the militia of our country art To 
Apoleg y, that this barbarous euflom witneſſes, who were the attr: ef belt 

prevailed in Africa, long after the this execution at the command of thit 


ruin of Carthage, Infantes penes 
Africam Saturno immolabantur pa- 
lam uſque ad proconſulatum Tiberii, 
3 ſacerdo es in eiſdem ar- 
boribus templi ſui opumbraticibus 
ſrelerum votives crucibus expoſuit, 
teſte militia patriæ noſtræ, que id 
ipſum munus illi proconſuli ſuncta 
eſt, 7. e. Children were publickly 
facrificed to Saturn, down to the 
proconſulſhip of Tiberius, who 
Hanged the ſacrificing priefls them- 
felugs on the trees which ſbaded 
their temple, as on ſo many croffes, 


raiſed to expiate their crimes, of 


procenſul, Tertull. Apolog. c. 9 ſides 
Two learned men are at variant ſenſe 
about the proconſul, and the time 9 

bis government. * confeſſes 
his tenorance of both ; but rejects 168 
authority of Scaliger, who, for pro- 


conſulatum, reads proconſulem H By 
— and thinks mk — 55 * 
writ bis Apolog y, bad forgo! bil 2 
name. 8 be, it is cer Frofui 
tain that the memory of the incident 1 
here related by Tertullian, ud * - 
then recent, aud probably the wh "Ui P 
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viz. That no mere human ſacrifices ſhould be offered to 
Saturn. And doubtleſs, the practice of the Carthaginians, 
on this very occaſion, made Gelon uſe this precaution. 
(p) For during the whole engagement, which laſted from 
morning till night, Hamilcar, the ſon of Hanno their 
general, was perpetually offering up to the gods, ſacri- 
hces of living men, who were thrown on a flaming pile ; 
and ſeeing his troops routed and put to flight, he himſelf 
ruſhed into the pile, in order that he might not ſurvive 
his own diſgrace; and to extinguiſh, ſays Ambroſe, 
ſpeaking of this action, with his own blood this ſacri- 
legious fire, when he found that it had not proved of 
ſervice to him *. 

In times of peſtilence + they uſed to ſacrifice a great 
number of children to their gods, unmoved with pity for 
a tender age, which excites compaſſion in the moſt crucl 
enemies; thus ſceking a remedy for their evils in guilt 
elf; and endeavouring to appeaſe the gods by the molt 
ſhocking kind of barbarity. 

) Diodorus relates an inſtance of this cruclty whic? 
ſtrikes the reader with horrour. At the time that Aga- 
thocles was juſt going to beſiege Carthage, its inhabi- 
tants, ſeeing the extremity to which they were reduced, 
imputed all their misfortunes to the juſt anger of Saturn, 
becauſe that, inſtead of offering up children nobly born, 
who were uſually ſacrificed to him, he had bcen frau- 
dulently put off with the children of ſlaves and foreigners. 
To atone for this crime, two hundred children of the 
belt families in Carthage were ſacrificed to Saturn: be- 
ſides which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a 
ſenſe of their guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily 

ſacrihced 


(?) Herod, 1, vii. e. 167. (9) L. ii. p. 756. 


la ipſos quos adolebat ſeſe 
pra cipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cruore 
i extingueret, quos Gbi nihil 
Profuiſſe cognoverat. F. Amb, 
Cum peſte laborarent cru- 
enta ſacrorum religione & ſce- 
ere pro remedio uſi ſunt. Quippe 
lomines ut victimas immolabant 


& impuberes (que tas etiam 


hoſtium miſericordium prevocat) 
aris admovebant, pacem deorum 
ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, pro 
2 vita dii maxime rogari 
olent. Nin. 1, xviii, c. 6. The 
Gauls as "well as Germans uſe to 


Sacrifice men, if 2 and 


Tacitus may be credited, 
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ſacrificed themſelves. Diodorus adds, that Saturn had 
a brazen ſtatue, the hands of which were turned down- 
ward ; ſo that when a child was laid on them, it dropped 
immediately into a hollow, where was a ficry furnace. 
Can this, ſays (7) Plutarch, be called worſhipping the 
gods? Can we be ſaid to entertain an honourable id 
of them, if we ſuppoſe that they are pleaſed with ſlaughter, 
thirſty of human blood, and capable of requiring or ac- 
cepting ſuch offerings? (s) Religion, ſays the judicious 
author, is placed between two rocks, that are equally 
dangerous to man, and injurious to the deity, I mea 
impicty and ſuperſtition. The one, from an affectation 
of tree-thinking, believes nothing; and the other, from 
a blind weaknels, believes all things. Impiety, to rid 
itlelf of a terrour which galls it, denies the very exiſtence 
of the gods: whilſt ſuperſtition, to calm its fears, capri- 
ciouſly forges gods, which it makes not only the friends, 
but es e and models of crimes. (7) Had it not 
been better, ſays he further, for the Carthaginians to have 
had a Critias, a Diagoras, and ſuch like open and undil- 
guiled atheiſts for their lawgivers, than to have eſtabliſhed 
ſo frantick and wicked a religion? Could the T yphons 
and the giants (the open enemies to the gods) had they 
gained a victory over them, have citabiiſhed more abomi- 
nable ſacrifices ? | 
Such were the ſentiments which a heathen entertainc« 
of this part of the Carthaginian worſhip. But one 
would ſcarce believe that mankind were capable of ſuch 
madneſs and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain 
ideas ſo deſtructive of all thoſe things which nature con- 
ſiders as moſt ſacred; as to ſacrifice, to murther their 
children with their own hands; and to throw them in 
cool blood into fiery furnaces! Such ſentiments of ſo 
unnatural} and barbarous a kind, and yet adopted by 
whole nations, and even by thoſe that paſſed for civilizc, 
as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythian, 


and even the Greeks and Romans; and e by 
cultom 


De ſuperſtitiene, 169— 171. 6 Idem. in Camill. p. 132 
oY 6 : t) De ſuperſtitione, ER. 
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cuſtom during a long ſeries of ages, can have been in- 
ſbired by him only, who was a murtherer from the be- 
ginning; and whc delights in nothing but the humiliation, 


miſery, and perdition of man. 


SECT. III. Form of the GOVERNMENT of CARTHAGE. 


HE government of Carthage was founded upon 
principals of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and it 
with reaſon that ( Ariſtotle ranks this republick in the 
number of thoſe who were had in the greateſt eſteem by 
the ancients, and which was fit to ſerve as a model tor 
others. He grounds his opinion on a reflection, which 
does great honour to Carthage, by remarking, that from 
its foundation to this time 1 — is upwards of five hun- 
red years) no conſiderable ſedition had diſturbed the peace, 
nor any tyrant oppreſſed the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, 
mixcd governments, ſuch as that of Carthage, where the 
power was divided betwixt the nobles and the people, are 
[yhject to two inconveniencies; either of degenerating 
imo an abuſe of liberty by the ſeditions of the populace, 
as frequently happened at Athens, and in all the Grecian 
republicks; or into the «GE of the publick liberty 
by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syracuſe, 
Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itſelf under Sylla and Cæſar. 
It is therefore giving Carthage the higheſt praiſe, to ob- 
ſ-rve, that it had found out the art, by the wiſdom of its 
laws, and the harmony of the different parts of its go- 
dernment, to ſhun, during fo long a ſeries of years, two 
- ks that are ſo dangerous, and on which others are often 

plit. ; 80 5 ph | 
It were to be wiſhed, that ſome ancient author had left 
us an accurate and regular deſcription of the cuſtoms and 
laws of this famous-republick. For want of ſome ſuch 
aſſiſtance, we can only give our readers a confuſed and 
imperfect idea of them, by collecting the ſeveral paſſages 
which lie ſcattered up and down in authors. Chriſtopher 
| * Hendrich 


(uv) Derep, I. ii, c. 11. - 
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Hendrich has obliged the learned world in this particular; 
and“ his work has been of great ſervice to me. 

(4 Ihe government of Carthage, like that of Sparta 
and Rome, united three different authorities, which coun- 
terpoiſed and gave mutual aſſiſtance to one another, 
Theſe authorities were, that of the two ſupreme magi- 
ſtrates called Suffetes + ; that of the ſenate ; and that of 
the people. There afterwards was added the tribunal of 
One Hundred, which had great credit and influence in the 


republick. 
The SUFFETES. 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their 
authority in Carthage anſwered to that of the conſuls at 
Rome }. In authors they are frequently called kings, 
dictators, conſuls, becauſe they exerciſed the functions of 
all three. Hiſtory does not inform us of the manner of 
their election. I hey were empowered to aſſemble the 
ſenate 8, in which they preſided, propoſed ſubjects for 
deliberation, and told the voices]; and they likewiſe 
preſided in all emergent and deciſive debates. "Their au- 
thority was not limited to the city, nor confined to civil 
affairs: they ſometimes had the command of the armics, 
We find, that when their employment of Suffetes expired, 
they were made prætors, whoſe office was conſiderable, 
ſince it empowered them to preſide in ſome cauſes ; as 
alſo to propoſe and enact new laws, and to call to account 
the receivers of the publick revenues, as appears from 
what Livy { 2 concerning Hannibal on this head, 
and which I ſhall take notice of in the ſequel. Fe 

e 


(x) Polyb. Il, vi. 493. (») 1 xxxiii. n. 46, 47» 

® It is entitled, Carthago, five bantur. Corn. Nep. in vita Anniba- 
Carthaginenfium xeſpublica, &c. /is, c. 7. The great Hannibal wat 
Francofurti ad ('deram, ann. 1664. once one of the Suffeter. 

+ This name is derived from a 9 Senatum itaque Suffetes, quod 
word, which, with the Hebrews velut conſulare imperium apud eot 
and Phanicians, fignifies judges, erat, vocaverunt. Liv. I. xxx. n. 7: 
dophetim. || Cum Suffetes ad jus dicendum 

t Ut Romæ conſules, fie Cartha- concediſſent. Id. I. xxx1y, n. U. 
xine quotannis annui bini reges crea» 
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The SENATE. 


The Senate, compoſed of perſons who were venerable 
on account of their age, their experience, their birth, 
their riches, and eſpecially their merit; formed the coun- 
eil of ſtate ; and were, it I may uſe that expreſſion, the 
ſoul of the publick deliberations. Their number is not 
exactly known: it muſt however have been very great, 
ſince an hundred were ſelected from it to form a ſeparate 
allembly, of which I ſhall immediately have accalli to 
ſpeak. In the ſenate, all affairs of conſequence were de- 
bated, the letters from generals read, the complaints of 
provinces he:wd, ambaſladors admitted to audience, and 
peace or war determined, as is ſeen on many occaſions. 

(z) When the ſentiments and votes were unanimous, 
the ſenate decided ſupremely, and there lay no appeal from 
it. When there was a diviſion, and the ſenate could not 
be brought to an agreement, the affair was then brought 
betore the people, on whom the power of deciding there- 
by devolved. The reader will eaſily perceive the great 
wiſdom of this regulation; and how happily it was adapt- 
cd to cruſh factions, to produce harmony, and to inforce 
and corroborate good counſels ; ſuch an aſſembly being ex- 
tremely 21 of its authority, and not eaſily prevailed 
upon to let it paſs into other hands. Of this we have a 
memorable . in (a) Polybius. When after the loſs 
of the battle, fought in Africa, at the end of the ſecond 
Punic war, the conditions of peace, offered by the victor, 
were read in the ſenate; Hannibal, obſerving that one of 
the ſenators oppoſed them, repreſented in theſtrongeſt terms, 
that as the ſatety of the republick lay at ſtake, it was of 
the utmoſt importance for the ſenators to be unanimous in 


their reſolutions, to prevent ſuch a debate from comin 


before the people; and he carried his point. This doubt- 


leſs laid the foundation in the infancy of- the republick of 
the ſenate's power, and raiſed its authority to ſo great a 
height. (5) And the ſame author obſerves in another 

place; 
(8) A. Carth. 487. 


(x) Arxiſt. loc. cit. 


4) L. xv. p. 6 . 
n. 1. vi. 6-46. (a) p. 776, 777 
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place; that whilſt the ſenate had the adminiſtration of 
affairs, the ſtate was governed with great wiſdom, and 
ſucceſsful in all its enterpriſes. 


The PEOPLE. 


It appears from every thing related hitherto, that ſo low 
as Ariſtotle's time, who gives ſo beautiful a draught, and 
. beitows ſo noble an eulogium on the government of Car- 
thage, the people ſpontaneouſly left the care of publick 
affairs, and the chief adminiſtration of them to the ſenate: 
and this it was which made the republick ſo powerful. 
But things changed afterwards. For the people, grown 
inſolent by their wealth and conqueſts, and forgetting that 
they owed theſe bleſſings to the prudent conduct of the 
ſenate, were deſirous of having a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, and arrogated to themſelves almoſt the whole power, 
From that period, the publick affairs were tranſacted 
' wholly by cabals and factions ; which Polybius aſſigns as 
one of the chief cauſes of the ruin of Carthage. 


The Tribunal of the HUNDRED. 


This was a body compoſed of an hundred and four 
perſons; though often, for brevity ſake, they are called 
the Hundred. Theſe, according to Ariſtole, were the 
ſame in Carthage, as the Ephori in Sparta; whence it 
appears, that they were inſtituted to balance the power uf 
the nobles and ſenate. But with this difference, that the 
Ephori were but five in number, and elected annually ; 
, whereas theſe were perpetual, and were upwards of an 
hundred. It is believed, that theſe centumvirs are the 
ſame with the hundred judges mentioned by (c) Juſtin, 
who were taken out of the ſenate, and appointed to en- 
quire into the conduct of their generals. The exorbitant 
power of Mago's family, which, by its engroſling the 
chief employments both of the ſtate and the army, had 
thereby the ſole direction and management of all affairs, 
| gave 
(c) A. M. 3069. A. Carth, 487. L. Xix. e. 2. 
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It was intended as a 
curb to the authority of their generals, which, whillt the, 
armies were in the field, was almoſt boundleſs and abſo- 
jute; but, by this inſtitution, it became ſubject to the 
laws; by the obligation their generals were under of giving 
an account of their actions before theſe judges, on their 
return from the campaign. (4) Ut hoc metu ita in bello 
iinperia cagitarent, ut domi judicia legeſque reſpicerent. Of 
theſe hundred and four judges, five had a particular juriſ- 
diction ſuperior to that of the reſt, but it is not known 
how long their authority laſted. "This council of five was 
like the council of ten in the Venetian ſenate. A vacancy 
in their number could be filled by none but themſelves, 
they alſo had the power of chooſing thoſe who compoled 
the council of the hundred. Their authority was very, 
great, and for that reaſon none were clected into this office 
but perſons of uncommon merit ; and it was not judged 
proper to annex any ſalary or reward to it; the ſingle 
motive of the publick good being thought a tie ſufficient 
to engage honeſt men to a conſcientious and faithful diſ- 
charge of their duty. (e) Polybius, in his account of the 
taxing of New Carthage by Scipio, diſtinguiſhes clearly 
two orders of magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in Old G 
he ſays, that among the priſoners, taken at New Car- 
thage, were two magiſtrates belonging to the body or 
aſſembly of old men | & Thy; Tepzoias fo he calls the coun- 
eil of the hundred; and fifteen of the ſenate ſ # vg 
Zuyanate, | (F) Livy mentions only the fifteen of the ſe- 
nators ; but, in another place, he. names the old men, 
and tells us, that they formed the moſt venerable council 
ef the government, and had great authority in the ſenate. 
* Carthaginienſes—Oratores ad pacem petendam mittunt 
triginta 


(%) Juſtin, xix. (e) L. x, p. $24. Edit. Gronov. (/) I. xxvi. n. 
51. J. xxx. n. 16. f 


* Mr. Rollin might have taken The chirf of theſe officers took from 
notice of ſome civil * * who were Hamilcar, pine facts of Hannibal, a 
e/t2/iſhed at Carthage with a power, beautiful youth, named Ajdrubal, on 
ite that of the cenſors of Rome, to a report that Hamilcar was more 
inſp:&@ the manners of the citixeris, fumiliar with this youth than was 
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pt og ſeniorum principes. Id erat ſanfius apud illes cm. 
cilium, maximague ad ipſum ſenatum regendum vis. 
Eſtabliſhments, though conſtituted with the greateſt 
wiſdom, and the juſteſt harmony of parts, degenerate 
however inſenſibly into diſorder and the molt deſtructive 
licentioufneſs. I'heſe judges who by the lawful execu- 
tion of their power were a terrour to tranſgreſſors, and the 
great pillars of juſtice; abuſing their almoſt unlimited 
authority, became ſo many petty tyrants. We ſhall ſee 
this verified in the hiſtory of the great Hannibal, who, 
during his prztorfhip, after his return to Africa, employed 
all his credit to reform fo horrid an abuſe, and made an 
authority, which before was perpetual, only anmal, 


about two hundred years from the firſt founding the tri- 


bunal of the one hundred (g). 


DzrFECTs in the GOVERNMENT of CARTHAGE. 


Ariſtotle, among other reflections made by him on the 
government of Carthage, remarks two great defects in it, 
both which, in his opinion, are repugnant to the views of 
a wiſe lawgiver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The firſt of theſe defects was, the inveſting the ſame 
perſon with different employments, which was conſidered 
at Carthage, as a proof of uncommon merit.” But Ari- 
ſtotle thinks this practice vaſtly prejudicial to a community, 
For, ſays this author, a man poſſeſſed of but one employ- 
ment, 1s much more capable of acquitting himſelf well 
in the execution of it; et affalrs are then examined 
with greater care, and ſooner diſpatched. We never ſce, 
continues our author, either by ſea or land, the ſame 
officer commanding two different bodies, or the ſame pilot 
ſteering two ſhips. Beſides, the welfare of the ſtate re- 
-quires that places and preferments ſhould be divided, in 


order to excite an emulation among men of merit: wherc- 
as 


(g) A. M. 3082. Ant. J. C. 682, 


conſiſtent with modeſiy. Erat præte- ab Amilcare, loquebantur — C 
rea cum eo [Amilcare] adoleſcens factum eſt ut a præfecto morum Hal- 
illuſtris et formoſus Haſdrubal, quem drubal cum eo vetaretur eſſe. Cern. 
nonnulli diligi turpius, quam par erat Nep. in Fila Amilcaris, 
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ny 25 the beſtowing of them on one man, too often dazzles 
him by ſo diſtinguithing a preference, and always fills 
teſt others with r diſcontent, and murmurs. 
de The ſecond defect taken notice of by Ariſtotle in the 
tive government of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to 
cu- attain the firſt poſts, a certain eſtate was required (beſides 
the merit and a conſpicuous birth), By which means povert 
od might exclude perſons of the moſt exalted merit, which 
the he conſiders as a great evil in a government. For then, 
cho, lays he, as virtue is wholly difregarded, and money is all 
wed powerful, becauſe all N are attained by it, the admira- 
> an tion and deſire of riches ſeiſe and corrupt the whole com- 
wal, munity. Add to this, that when magiſtrates and judges 
ui⸗ are obliged to pay large ſums for their employments, they 


ſeem to have a right to re- imburſe themſelves. 
There is not, ] believe, one inſtance in all antiquity to 
1 ſhow that employments, either in the ſtate or the courts 
= of juſtice, were fold. The expence, therefore, which 


n the Ariltotle talks of here, to raiſe men to preferments in 
in it, Carthage, mult doubtleſs be underſtood of the preſents 
my that were given, in order to procure the votes of the 
electors ; a practice,, as Polybius obſerves, very common 
Came nt Carthage, where no kind of gain was judged a diſ- 
red grace &. It is therefore no wonder, that Ariſtotle ſhould 


condemn a practice whoſe conſequences, it is very plain, 
may prove fatal to a government. | 


hoe But in caſe he pretended, that the chief employments 
_ of a ſtate ought to be equally acceſſable to the rich and 
nined the poor, as he ſeems to inſinuate; his opinion is refuted 
x ſee, by the general practice of the wiſeſt republicks; for theſe, 
ſame without any way demeaning or aſperſing povenys have 
> pilot thought that on this occaſion, the preference ought to be 
te re- WI en to riches; becauſe it is to be preſumed, that the 
ed, in wealthy have received a better education, have nobler 
there. eus, are more out of the reach of corruption, and leſs 


liable to commit baſe actions; and that even the ſtate of 
their affairs makes them more affectionate to the govern- 


ment, 


7 KagxnTorioyw ey a'T x61 73! & welvra! „ee zige. Polyb. I. vi. 
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ment, inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, 
and to ſuppreſs whatever may tend to ſedition and 
rebellion. | 

. Ariſtotle, in concluding his reflections on the republick 
of Carthage, is much plcaſed with a cuſtom practiſed in 
it, vz. of ſending from time to time colonies into diſfe— 
rent countries; and in this manner, procuring its Citizcris 
commodious ſettlements. This provided for the neceſii 
ties of the poor, who, equally with the rich, are mem- 
bers of the ſtate; and it diſcharged Carthage of multi- 
tudes of lazy indolent people, who were its diſgrace, and 
often proved dangerous to it. It prevented commotions 
and infurreRions, by thus removing ſuch perſons as com- 
monly occaſion them; and who being ever unealy wider 
their preſcnt circumſtances, are always ready for 1nova- 
tions and tumults. 


SECT. IV. TRADE of CARTHAGE, the firſt fource if 


ili wealth and power. 


gry. wo" ſtrictly ſpeaking, was the occupation 
of Carthage, the particular object of its indultry, 
and its peculiar and predominant characteriſtick. It form- 
ed the greateſt ſtrength, and the chief ſupport of that com- 
monwealth. In a word, we may affirm that the power, 
the conqueſts, the credit, and glory of the Carthaginians, 
all flowed from trade. Situated in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean, and ſtretching out their arms eaſtward and welt- 
ward, the extent of their commerce took in all the known 
world ; and wafted it to the coaſt of Spain, of Maurita- 
nia, of Gaul, and beyond the {traits and pillars of Her- 
cules. They failed to all countries, in order to buy, ata 
cheap rate, the ſuperfluities of every nation ; which, by 
the wants of others, became neceſſaries, and theſe they 
ſold to them at the deareſt rates. From Egypt the Car- 


thaginians fetched fine flax, paper, corn, fails, and cables 
for thips ; from the coaſt of the Red-Sca, ſpices,” frank- 
incenſe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious ſtones; from 
Tyre and Pheoenicia, purple and ſcarlet, rich ſtuffs; ory 
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nn, &ery, coſtly furniture, and divers very curious and artificial 
and works; in fine, they fetched from various countries, all 
things that are abſolutely neceſſary, or capable of contri- 


blick buting to eaſe, luxury, and the delights of life. They 
brought back from the weſtern parts of the world, in re- 
life turn for the commodities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, 
eins end copper: by the ſale of theſe various commodities, 
cell. they enriched themſelves at the expence of all nations; 
neue and put them under a kind of contribution, which was ſo 
witi- much the ſurer, as it was ſpontaneous. | . 

l ns In thus becoming the factors and agents of all nations 

YON | 


they had made themſelves lords of the fea; the hand 
which held the eaſt, the weſt, and ſouth together ; and 
the neceſſary canal of their communication; ſo that Car- 
thage roſe to be the common city, and the centre of the 
trade of all thoſe nations which the ſea ſeparated from one 
another. | 

The moſt conſiderable perſonages of the city were not 
aſhamed to trade. They applied themſelves to it as in- 
duſtriouſly as the meaneſt citizens; and their great wealth 
did not make them leſs in love with the diligence, patience, 
and labour, which are neceſſary for the acquiring them. 
To this they owed their empire of the ſea ; the ſplendour 
of their republick ; their being able to diſpute for the 
ſuperiority with Rome itſelf ; and their elevation of power, 
which forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubt- 
ful war, for upwards of forty years, in order to humble 
and ſubdue this haughty rival. In fine, Rome, even in 
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now" is triumphant ſtate, thought Carthage was not to be en- 
writ. Bl ticely reduced any other way, than by depriving that city 

Her. ddt the benefit of its commerce, by which it had ſo lon 
Ys 12 been enabled to reſiſt the whole ſtrength of that mighty 
qd republick. E | 


However, it is no wonder that as Carthage came in a 


- ew manner out of the 8 ſchool of traffick in the world, 
I mean Tyre, ſhe ſhould have been crowned with ſuch 


rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs. The very veſlels 
on which its founders' had been conveyed into Africa, 
Were afterwards employed by them in their trade. IT 
began 


from 
, tape- 
{ter} 


Neva Carthago, or New Carthage, 
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began to make ſettlements upon the coaſt of Spain, in 
thoſe ports where they unloaded their goods. Ihe exc 
with which they had founded theſe ſettlements, and the 
conveniences they met with, inſpired them with the deſign 
of conquering thoſe vaſt regions; and ſome time after, 
ve the Carthagi- 
nians an empire in that country, almoſt equal to that they 
enjoyed in Africa, 


Sect. V. The Mins A SPAIN, ſecond ſource of ile 
riches and power of CARTHAGE. 


(þ) | je ger juſtly remarks, that the gold and 

ſilver mines, found by the Carthaginians in 
Spain, were an inexhauſtible fund of wealth, that cn- 
abled them to ſuſtain ſuch long wars againſt the Romans 
The natives had long been ignorant of theſe treaſurers (at 
leaſt of their uſe and value) which lay concealed in the 
bowels of the earth. The Phoenicians firſt made the dil- 
covery ; and, by bartering ſome wares of little value tor 
this precious metal, which the natives ſuffered them to 
dig up, they amaſſed infinite wealth. The Carthaginians 
improved, from their example, when they conquered that 
country ; as did the Romans afterwards, when they had 
diſpoſſeſſed the latter of it. 

(The labour employed to come at theſe mines, and 
to dig the gold and ſilver out of them, was incredible 
for the veins of theſe metals rarely appeared on the {uper- 
ficies : they were to be ſought for, and traced throug| 
frightful depths, where very often floods of water (topped 
the miners, and ſeemed to defeat all future purſuits. But 
avarice is as patient in undergoing fatigues, as ingenivi 
in finding expedients. By pumps, which Archimedes hal 
invented when in Egypt, the akon afterwards thre 
up the water out of theſe kind of pits, and quite drained 
them. Numberleſs multitudes of ſlaves periſhed iu thik 
mines, which were dug to enrich their maſters, wiv 
treated them with the utmoſt barbarity, forced hen by 

ca 
(7) Ibid, 
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(%) Lib. iv. p. 3 12, &c, 
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heavy ſtripes to labour, and gave them no reſpite either 


n, in : 
' WI day or night. (K) Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, ſays, 
* chat in FA time, upwards of forty thoulund men _ 


employed in the mines near Neva Carthago; and furniſh- 


ate ec the Romans ogy day with twenty-five thouſand 
thayi- drachmas, or eighty hundred fifty nine pounds, ſeven 
t they @iillings and ſix-pencet. 


We mult not be ſurpriſed toſee the Carthaginians, ſoon 
after the greateſt defeats, ſending freth and numerous 
„mies again into the field; fitting out mighty fleets, and 

of the ſupporting, at a great expence, for many years, wars 
carried on by them in far-diſtant countries. But it mult 

Tea ſurpriſe us, to hear of the Romans doing the ſame ; they 
whoſe revenues were very Wei bekrre thoſe great 
conqueſts, which ſubjected to them the moſt powerful 
nations; and who had no reſources, either from trade, 
to which they were abſolute ſtrangers; or from gold or 
lilver mines, which were very rarely found in Italy, in 
caſe there were any; and conſequently, the expences of 
which muſt have ſwallowed up all the proſit. The Ro- 
mans, in the frugal and ſimple life they led, in their zeal 
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— for the 12 welfare and their love for their country, 
— that poſſeſſed funds which were not leſs ready or ſecure than 


thoſe of Carthage, but at the ſame time were far more 


zy had honourable, 


ICS, and 


credible, Sscr. VI. War. 


9 ARTHAGE muſt be conſidered as a trading, and 
N (toppel at the ſame time a warlike republick. Its genius 
s, Bu and the nature of its overnments led it to traffick ; and 
4 nic the neceſſity the Cart aginians were under, firſt of de- 
— 5 hal =P... their ſubjects againſt the neighbouring nations, 
Js thre ad afterwards a deſire of extending their commerce and 
e drained Pike, led them to war. This double idea gives us, in 


My opinion, the true plan and character of the Carthagi- 
nian 


1 in these 
ers, who 
them d 


- (4) Lib. in. p. 147. 


* 25008 drachmat—An Attich — 8d. Engliſh money, conſequent! 
ena, according to Dr. Bernard 25000859). 78. bd, GG 
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nian republick. We have already ſpoken of its com- 3 
merce. WMrces, 
The military power of the Carthaginians conſiſted in 1 


their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, from 7 
which they drew both men and money ; in ſome troon; ph 8 T 
of thei, 


raiſed from among their own citizens; and in mercenary . 
ſoldiers purchaſed of neighbouring ſtates, without the; captain: 
being obliged to levy or exerciſe them, becauſe they were N But: 
already well diſciplined and inured to the fatigues of war; MW ©? dic 
they making choice, in every country, of ſuch ſoldi:r; , N 
as had the greateſt merit and reputation. They drew from Sch A 
Numidia, a nimble bold, impetuous, and indefai aa Not on 
cavalry, which formed the principal ſtrength of wh © © 
armies ; from the Balearian iſles, the moſt expert lingers the fam 
in the world; from Spain, a ſtout and invincible infant: equal re 
from the coaſt of Genoa and Gaul, troops of know loreign, 
valour ; and from Greece itſelf, ſoldiers fit for all te © they 


various operations of war, for the field or the garriſon, for happinel 

beſieging or defending cities. c-mpoſe 

In this manner the Carthaginians ſent out at on: In gre 

powerful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers which were the with thi 

flower of all the armies in the Miverſe, without d:po- their inte 
pulating either their fields or cities by new levies ; with more 
ſuſpending their manufactures, or diſturbing the peacead!: Hopes of 
r trom 


artificer ; without interrupting their commerce, or weaken- wat 
ing their navy. By venal blood they poſſeſſed themſcha ed al 
of provinces and Kingdoms! and mide other nations e. Tie 
inſtruments of their grandeur and glory, with. no othe Weight ar 
expence of their own, but their money; and even tg . © nec] 
furniſhed from the traffick they carried on with fore! ding 01 
nations. | TEE: (ale fervi 
If the Carthaginians, in the courſe of a war, ſuſtain o them, N 
ed ſome loiſes, theſe were but as ſo many foreign accidents oi this hi 
which only grazed, as it were, over the body of the fta, The n 
but did not make a deep wound in the bowels or hear Wl '©''Y Dy 
the republick. "Theſe loſſes were ſpeedily repaired, ? = read 
ſums ariſing out of a flouriſhing commerce, as flo Ectation 
perpetual ſinew of war, by which the government n wi 
furniſhed with ney ſupplies for the purchaſe of merccna 
4 jvc 


Vor. 1 
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„tees, who were ready at the firſt ſummons. And, from 


the valt extent of the coaſts which the Carthaginians 
in oſſeſſed, it was eaſy for them to levy, in a very little time, 
ma {ficient number of ſailors and rowers for the working 
2 Wl of their fleets and to procure able pilots and experienced 
7 Wl captains to conduct them. 
4: But as theſe parts were fortuitouſly brought together, 
re they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or neceſſary 
e. No common and reciprocal intereſt united them in 
ſuch a manner, fo as to form a ſolid and unalterable body. 
Not one individual in theſe mercenary armies wiſhed ſin- 
c ccrely the proſperity of the ſtate. They did not act with 
the 4 zeal, nor expoſe themſelves to dangers with 
equal reſolution, for a republick which 2 conſidered as 
foreign, and which conſequently was indifferent to them, 
as they would have done for their native country, whoſe 


> happineſs conſtitutes that of the ſeveral members who 
"WI <-mpoſe it. 

0 In great reverſes of fortune, the kings () in alliance 

wo WY he Carthaginians might eatily be detached from 
WM their intereſt, either by a jealouſy which the grandeur of 


2 more powerful neighbour naturally gives; or from the 
v1. pes ot reaping 14 advantages from a new friend; 
or from the fear of being involved in the misfortunes of 


na ed ally. ; Ro 7 f 

e The tributary nations, being impatient under the 
45 visa and diſgrace of a yoke which had been forced upon 
er necks, greatly flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
12 finding one leſs galling in changing their maſters; or, in 


ale ſervitude was unavoidable, the choice was indifferent 
1: WM (ein, as will appear from many inſtances in the courſe 
MM this hiſtory. 


il be mercenary forces, accuſtomed to meaſure their 

aro dy the largeneſs or continuance of their pay, were | 
. ready, on the leaſt diſcontent, or the ſlighteſt ex- 1 
dation of a more conſiderable ſtipend, to deſert to the th 
emp with whom they had juſt before fought, and to turn | 
6 At Syphax and Maß- i. | | | 


Vet. I. 0 
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their arms againſt thoſe who had invited them to their 
aſliſtance. | 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians, being ſuſtained 
only by theſe foreign ſupports, was ſhaken to the very 
foundation when they were once taken away. And if to 
this there happencd to be added an interruption of their 
commerce (by which only they ſubſiſted) ariſing from the 
loſs of a naval engagement, they imagined themſelves to 
be on the brink of ruin, and abandoned themſelves to 
deſpondency and deſpair, as was evidently ſeen at the end 
of the firſt Punic war. 

Ariſtotle, in the treatiſe where he ſhows the advantages 
and defects of the government of Carthage, finds no fault 
with its keeping up none but foreign forces; it is there- 
fore probable, that the Carthaginians did not fall into this 
practice till a long time after. But the rebellions which 
harraſſed Carthage in its later years, ought to have taught 
its citizens, that no miſeries are comparable to thoſe of a 
government which is ſupported only by foreigners ; ſince 
neither zeal, ſecurity, nor obedience can be expected from 
them. 

But this was not the caſe with the republick of Rome. 
As the Romans had neither trade nor money, they were 
not able to hire forces, in order to puſh on their conquelts 
with the fame rapidity as the Carthaginians : But then, 
as they procured every thing from within themſelves : and 
all the parts of the ſtate were intimately united; they had 
{rer reſources in great misfortunes than the Carthaginians. 
And for this reaſon they never once thought of ſuing tor 
peace aſter the battle of Cannæ, as the Carthaginians had 
Core in a leſs imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had beſides a body of troops (which 
as not very numerous) levied from among their own 
Gtizens; and this was a kind of ſchool, in which the 
'ower of their nobility, and thoſe whoſe talents and am- 
tit:on prompted them to aſpire to the firſt dignities, lcarned 
the rudiments of the art of war. From among thele 
«ere ſelected all the general officers, who were put at the 


ncad of the different bodies of their forces, and had * 
chic 
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chief command in the armies. "This nation was too 
jealous and ſuſpicious to employ” foreign generals. But 
they were not ſo diſtruſtful of their own citizens as Rome 
and Athens; for the Carthaginians, at the ſame time 
that they inveſted them with great power, did not guard 
againſt the abuſe they might make of it, in order to op- 
preſs their country. The command of armies was neither 
annual, nor limited to any time, as in the two republicks 
above-mentioned. Many generals held their commi ſlions 
for a great number of years, either till the war or their 
lives ended; though they were {till accountable to the 
commonwealth for their conduct; and liable to be recalled, 


_—_ / 


It whenever a real overſight, a misfortune, or the ſuperior 
A intereſt of a cabal, furniſhed an opportunity for it. 

is | 

I SECT. VII. ARTS and SCIENCES. 

ht 

＋ T cannot be ſaid that the Carthaginians renounced 
CC entirely the glory which reſults from itudy and knows- 


nm Wh badge. The ſending of Maſiniſſa, ſon of a powerful 

king *,-thither for education, gives us room to believe, 
We. that Carthage was provided with an excellent ſchool. 
cre „ The great Hannibal, who in all reſpects was an orna- 
ts ment to that city, was not unacquainted with polite litera - 
cl, WF ture, as will be ſeen hereafter. (u) Mago, another very 
and celebrated general, did as much honour to Carthage by 

his pen, as by his victories. He wrote twenty-eight 
ins. volumes upon huſbandry, which the Roman ſenate had 
in ſuch eſteem, that after the taking of Carthage, when 
they preſented the African princes with the libraries found- 
ed there (another proof that learning was not entirely 
baniſhed from Carthage) they gave orders to have theſo 


own books tranſlated into Latin + though Cato had before 
the BY written books on that ſubject. (9) TT here is {till extant a 
Greek verſion of a treatiſe, drawn up by Hanno in the 
2 Punic 
n) Nepos in vita Annibalis. ( Dic. 1. i. De orat. n. 249. Plin, 

|. xvii. c. 3. (o) Voſſ. De hiſt. Gr. I. iv. 


* King of the Maſſylians in Africk. lated into Greek by Caſſius Dionyfius 
} Theſe books were written by Ma- of Utica, from whoſe verſion we may 
Lin the Punic language, — tranſ- probably ſuppoſe the Latin was made, 
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Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made (by order of 
the ſenate) with a conſiderable fleet round Africa, for 
the ſettling of different colonies in that part of the world. 
This Hanno is believed to be more ancient, than that 
perſon of the ſame name, who lived in the time of Aga- 
thocles. 

(p) Clitomachus, called, in the Punic language, 
Aſdrubal, was a great philoſopher. He ſuccecded the 
famous Carneades, whoſe diſciple he had been; and 
maintained in Athens the honour of the academick ſect. 
* Cicero ſays, that he was a more ſenſible man, and 
fonder of ſtudy than the Carthaginians generally are. 
(4) He compoled ſeveral books, in one of which he dray 
a piece to conſole the unhappy citizens of Car- 
thage, who, by the ruin of their city, were reduced to 
ſlavery. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, 
the writers who have adorned Africa with their compo- 
ſitions, the celebrated Terence; himſelf being ſingly 
capable of reflecting infinite honour on his country by the 
fame of his productions, if on this account Carthage, 
the place of his birth, ought not to be leſs conſidered as 
His country than Rome, where he was educated, and ac- 
quired that purity of ſtile, that delicacy and elegancy, 
which have gained him the admiration of all ſucceeding 
ages. (7) It is ſuppoſed, that he was carried off when an 
infant, or at leaſt very young, by the Numidians in their 
incurſions into the Carthaginian territories, during the 
war carried on between theſe two nations, from the con- 
cluſion of the ſecond to the beginning of the third Punic 
war. He was fold a ſlave to Terentius Lucanus, a 
Roman ſenator, who, after giving him an excellent cdu- 
cation, gave him his liberty, and called him by his own 
name, as was then the cuſtom. He was united in a very 
ſtrict friendſhip with the ſecond Scipio Africanus and 


Lalivs; 


(p) Plut. De fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Laert, in Clitom. 
(9) Tuſc. Queſt. I. iii. n. 54. (5) Suet. in, vit. Terent. 


® Clitomachus, homo & acutus diligens. Arudem. Queſt. l. . 
ut Panus & valde ſtudioſus ac n. 98. 
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ö Lælius; and it was a common report at Rome, that he 
had the aſſiſtance of theſe two great men in compoling his 
b pieces. The poet, fo far from endeavouring to ſtitle a 
t report ſo advantageous to him, made a merit of it. Only 


, ſix of his comedies are extant. Some authots, according 
to Suetonius (the writer of his life) ſay, that in his return 
from Greece, whither he had made a voyage, he loſt a- 


X hundred and eighty comedies tranſlated from Menander,, 
4 and could not ſurvive an accident which muſt naturally- 
7 allict hum in a ſenſible manner; but this incident is not 
d very well founded. However this be, he dicd in the 
. year of Rome 594, under the conſulſhip of Cneius Cor- 
* nelius Dolabella, and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five years, 
1 and conſequently was born anne 560. 
10 It muſt yet be confeſſed, notwithſtanding all we have 
ſaid, that there ever was a great ſcarcity of learned men 
* in Carthage, ſince it ſcarce furniſhed three or four 
o- writers of reputation in upwards of ſeven hundred years. 


Although the Carthaginians held a correſpondence with 
he Greece and the moſt civilized nations, = this did not 


Te, excite them to borrow their learning, as being foreign to 
as WM their views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, 
c- hiltory, ſeem to have been little known among then. 
cy, A4 Carthaginian philoſopher was conſidered as a ſort of 
ng prodigy by the learned. What then would an aſtronomer 
an or 2 geometrician have been thought; I know not in 
cir WI what reputation phyſick, which is ſo advantageous to 
the WI lite, was at Carthage; or the civil law, fo neceſſary to 
2n- Wl ſociety. 

nic As works of wit were generally had in ſo much diſ- 
;, 4 Wl *<gard, the education of youth mult neceſſarily. have been 
du- very imperfect and unpoliſhed. In Carthage, the ſtudy 
wn and knowledge of youth were for the moſt part confined 
cry Wl fo vriting, arithmetick, book-keeping, and the buying and 
and WW '<lling goods; in a word, to whatever, related to traſfick. 
ws; But polite learning, hiſtory, and philoſophy, were in 


I:ttle repute among them. Theſe were, in later years, 
even prohibited by the laws, which expreſsly forbid any 
Carthaginian to 4 the Gretk tongue, leſt it might 
Q 3 quality 
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qualify them for carrying on a dangerous correſpondence 
with the enemy, either by letter or word of mouth *, 

Now what could be expected from ſuch a caſt of 
mind? Accordingly, there was never ſcen among them, 
that elegance of behaviour, that eaſe and complacency of 
matiner?, and thoſe ſentiments of virtue, which are 
generally the fruits of a liberal education in all civilized 
nations. The ſmall number of great men, which this 
nation has produced, muſt therefore have owed their 
merit to the telicity of their genius, to the ſingularity of 
their talents, and a long experience, without any great 
aſliſtance from inſtruction. Hence it was, that the merit 
of the greateſt men of Carthage was ſullied by great 
lailngs, low vices, and cruel paſſions; and it is rare to 
meet with any conſpicuous virtue among them, without 
{ome blemith; with any virtue of a noble, generous, and 
amiable kind, and ſupported by clear and laſting princi- 
ples, ſuch as is every where found among the Greeks 
and Romans. The reader will perceive, that I here 
ſpeak only of the heathen virtues, and agreeable to the 
idea which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their ſkill in arts of 
a leſs noble and neceſſary kind, as painting and ſculpture. 
I find, indeed, that they had plundered the conquered 
nations of a great many works in both theſe kinds; but 
it does not appear that they themſelves had produced 
many» 

From what has been ſaid, one cannot help concluding, 
that traffick was thc predominant inclination, and the 
peculiar charaCteriſtick of the Carthaginians; that it 
tormed, in a manner, the baſis of the omg the ſoul ol 
the commonwealth, and the grand ſpring which gave 

motion 

factum ſenatus conſultum ne ard Dlonyſiut the tyrant of Siciq 
quis poſtea Carthaginienſis aut he former, by letters written 1 
literis Grecis aut ſermoni ſtude- Greek {which gary fell in 
ret; ne aut loqui cum hoſte, aut the hands of the Carthaginians ) hav- 
ſcribere fine interprete poſſet. ing informed the tyrant of the uu 
Fuſtin, l. xx. c. 5. Juſtin aſcribes deſigned againſt bim by his count!y} 
the reaſen of this law, to a treaſen- out of hatred ta Hanno the generd'y 


able correſpendence between one Su- to whom be was an enemy. 
niit, a powerful Cartbaginian, 
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motion to all their enterpriſes. The Carthaginians, in 


general, were ſkilful merchants; employed wholly in. 


traffick ; excited ſtrongly by the delire of gain, and eſtcem- 


ing nothing but riches ; directing all their talents, and 


placing their chief glory in amaſling them, though at the 
{xme time they ſcarce knew the uſe for which they were 


, deligned, or how to uſe them in a noble or worthy, 


mannes. 


Sect. VIII. The CHARACTER, MAN NERS, and 


QUALITIES of the CARTHAGINIANS. 


N the enumeration of the various qualities which 
Cicero * aſſigns to different nations, as. their diſtin- 
guſhing charaCteriſticks, he declares that of the Car- 
thaginians to be craft, ſkill, addreſs, induſtry, cunning, 
calliditas ; which doubtleſs appeared in war, but was ſtill 
more conſpicuous in the reſt of their conduct; and this 
was joined to another quality that bears a very near rela- 
tion to it, and is ſtill leſs reputable. Craft and cunning 
lead naturally to lying, hypocriſy, and breach of faith ; 
and theſe, by accuſtoming the mind inſenſibly to be leſs 
ſcrupulous with regard to the choice of the means for com- 
paſſing its deſigns, prepare it for the baſeſt frauds and the 
moſt perfidious actions. This was alſo one of the cha- 
racteriſticks of the Carthaginians +; and it was ſo noto- 
nous, that to ſignify any remarkable diſboneſiy, it was 
uſual to call it Punic honour, fides Punica ; and to denote 
a knaviſh, deceitful mind, no expreſſion was thought more 
proper and emphatical than this, a Carthaginian mind, 
Punicum ingenium. 
An exceflive thirſt for, and an immoderate love of 
profit, generally gave occaſion in Carthage to the coin- 
4 -mitting 
* Quam volumus licet ipfi nos + Carthaginienfis fraudulenti & 
amemus, tamen nec numero Hiſ-= mendaces—multis & variis mers 
panos, nec robore Gallos, nec cal - catorum advenarumque ſermonibus 
liditate Pœnos, ſed pietate ac re- ad ſtudium fallendi quæſtus cupidi- 


ligione, &c. omnes gentes natio- tate vocabantur, Cic, Orat, ii. 
neſque ſuperavimus. De Aruſp. ia Rull. n. 94. 
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mitting baſe and unjuſt actions. One ſingle example 
{ill prove this. In the time of a truce, granted hy 
Scipio, to the earneſt entreaties of the Carthaginiang, 
ſome Roman veſlels, being driven by a ſtorm on the coaſts 
of Carthage, were ſeiſed by order of the ſenate and pco- 
ple *, who could not ſuffer fo tempting a prey to 0/2048 
them. They were reſolved to get money, though the 
manner of acquiring it was ever ſo ſcandalous. + The 
inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. Auſtin's time, (as 
that father informs us) ſhowed on a particular occaſion, 
that they ſtill retained part of this characteriſtick. 

( But theſe were not the only blemiſhes and faults 
of the Carthagimans. They had ſomething auſtere and 
favage in their diſpoſition and genius, a haughty and im- 
perions air, a ſort of ferocity, which, in its firſt ſtarts, 
was deat to either reaſon or remonſtrances, and plunged 
brutally into the utmolt exceſſes of violence. Ihe 
people, cowardly and groveling under apprehenſions, 
were fiery and cruel in their tranſports ; at the ſame time 
that they trembled under their magiſtrates, they were 
dreaded in their turn by their miſerable vaſſals. In this 
we fee the difference which education makes between 
one nation and another. The Athenians, whoſe city 
was always conſidered as the centre of learning, were 
naturaily jealous of their authority, and difficult to govern; 
but {tll, a fund of good nature and humanity made them 
compaſſionate the misfortunes of others, and be indul- 
gent to the errors of their leaders. Cleon one day deſired 
the aſſembly, in which he preſided, to break up; becaule 

as 


(s) Plut, De ger. Rep. p. 799 


* Magiſtratus ſenatum vocare, 
populus in corie veſtibulo fremere, 
ne tanta ex oculis manibuſque 
amitteretur præda. Conſenſum eſt 
ut, &c, Liv. Il. xxx. n. 24 

+ A mountebank had promiſed the 
citizens of Carthage to diſcover to 
them their mnft ſecret thoughts, in 
caſe they would come, on a day ap- 
pointed, to hear him. Being all met, 
be told them, they were drſirous te 


4 


buy cheap, and fell dear. Fr 
man's conſcience pleaded guilty . 
the charge; and the mountebank 
was "diſmiſſed with applauſe and 
laughter. Vili vultis emere, & care 
vendere; in quo dicto leviltmi 
ſcenici omnes tamen conſcient14 
invenerunt ſuas, eique vera & h. 
men improviſa dicenti admiradili 
favore plauſerunt. S. Ag. h 
xui, de Trinit. c. 3. 
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+: he told them, he had a ſacrifice to offer, and friends to 
entertain. The people only laughed at the requeſt, and 
immediately ſeparated. Such a liberty, ſays Plutarch, 
ic MW at Carthage, would have colt a man his life. 
A 050 * makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 
be rentius Varro. That general, being returned to Rome 
e atter the battle of Cannæ, which had been loſt by his ill 
he conduct, was met by perſons of all orders of the itate, a 
28 ſome diſtance from Rome; and thanked by them, for his 
n not having deſpaired of the commonwealth ;. who, ſays 
de hiſtorian, had he been a general of the Carthaginians, 
1; W muſt have expected the moſt ſevere puniſhment. Cui ſi, 
d Cartbaginienſium ductor fuiſſet, nibil recuſundum ſupplicii 
n. „iet. Indeed a court was eſtabliſhed at Carthage, where 
ts Wl the generals were obliged to give an account of their 
> conduct; and they all were made reſponſible for the 
ho erents of war. III ſucceſs was puniſhed there as a crime 
ins, WM againſt the ſtate; and whenever a general Jolt a battle, 
me he was almoſt ſure, at his return, of ending his life upon 
ors a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous 
his MW diſpoſition of the Carthaginians, who were always ready 


.cn de ſhed the blood of their citizens as well as of foreigners. 


The unheard-of tortures which they made Regulus ſuffer 
are a maniteſt proof of this aſſertion; and their hiſtory 
will furniſh us with ſuch inſtances of it, as are not to be 
read without horror. 


(7) Lib. xxii, n. 61. 
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OY 


PART THE SECOND. 
The HISTORY of the CARTHAGINIANS, 


[ HE interval of time between the foundation of 
Carthage and its ruin, included ſeven hundred 
years, and may be divided into two parts. The 

firſt, which is much the longeſt, and the leaſt known, (as is 
ordinary with the beginnings of all ſtates) extends to the 
firſt Punic war, and takes up five hundred and eighty- 
two vears. The ſecond, which ends at the deſtruction 
of Carthage, contains but an hundred and eighteen 
years. 


CHAT. © 


The foundation of CARTHAGE,, and its progreſs till the 
| time of the firſt Pumc war. 


ARTHAGE in Africa was a O_ from Tyre, 

4 the molt renowned city at that time for commerce 
in the world. Tyre had long before tranſplanted another 
colony into that country, which built Utica *, made 
famous by the death of the ſecond Cato, who for this 
reaſon is generally called Cato Uticenſis. 

Authors diſagree very much with regard to: the zra 
of the foundation of Carthage . It is a difficult mat- 
ter, and not very material, to reconcile them at leaſt, 
| agreeably 

* Utica et Carthago ambe in- , renowned by Cat's fate, the 
elytæe, ambe a Pheœnicibus con- 14% by its own. 
ditæ; illa fato Catonis inſignis, + Our Countryman Howel endea- 
hc ſuo. Pompon. Mel. c. 67. wours to reconcile the three different 
Utica and Carthage, both famous, accounts of the 7 pr nana of Car- 


and both built by Phanicians; the jhage, in the fellowing — He 
| L . on 
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zorceably to the plan laid down by me, it is ſufficient to 
* know, within a few years, the time in which that city 
| was built. | 
(u) Carthage exiſted a little above ſeven hundred years. 
It was deſtroyed under the conſulate of Cn. Lentulus, 
A and L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th 
. of the world, and 145 before Chriſt. The foundation 
of it may therefore be fixed at the year of the world 
of 3158, when Joaſh was king of Judah, 98 years before 
ed the building of Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 
he (x) The foundation of Carthage is aſcribed to Eliſa 
a Tyrian princeſs, better known by the name of Dido. 
he Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Je- 
V- zebel, called in ſcripture Ethbaal, was her great, 
on grandfather. She married her near relation Acer bas, 
en called otherwiſe Sicharbas and Sichæus, an extremely 
rich prince, and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her brother. 
This prince having put Sichæus to death, in order that 
he might have an opportunity to ſeize his immenſe trea- 
ſures; Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her brother, by. 
withdrawing ſecretly with all her dead huſband's pol- 
ſeſlions. After having long wandered, the at laſt landed. 
the & long 
on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in.the gulph where 
Utica ſtood, and in. the country of Africa, properly .o. 
called, diſtant. almoſt fifteen * miles from Tunis, ſo ta- 
mous, at this time, for its corſairs; and there {tiled 
with her few followers, after having purchaſed ſome lands. 
from the inhabitants of the country f. 
06 | Many: 
4) Liv. Epit. I. li. x in, I. xviii. e. 4, 5, 6. . de. 
1 1. Suk. V e . i. 3 M . 


fays, that the town conſiſted of three 
parts, viz, Cothon, or the port and 
buildings adjoining te it, which be 
1 ppoſes to have been firſt built ; Me- 


Curhon, called the New Town, or 


built laſt of all and probably by Dido. 
Cotbon, to agree with Appian, 


gra, built next, and in . of 
0 


Karthads ; and B vr ſa, or the citadel, 


ninety-four years later; Byrſa, to 
agree with Mehander,” (cited by 


Foſephus ) was: built an bindrd + 


ftxty-ſfix year: after Megara. 
25128 ro Strab, I, 
p. 687. . 

+ Scme authors ſay, that Dido put 
a trick oz the natives, 


purchaſe of them, for her intended 


Was built Ffty years before the taking ſettlement, only ſo much land as ar. + 
of Tr 4 egara, to correſpond with . 

Bufebives, was built an- bundred. queſt was thiught too moderate te ; * 
denied 


ox's bide word d encompaſs. 


7 
deſiring is 


The Vee 


- 
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Many of the neighhouring people, invited by the proſ- 
pect of lucre, repaired thither to ſell to theſe foreigners 
the neceflaries of life; and ſhortly after incorporated 
themſelves with them. Theſe zal ene, who had 
been thus gathered from different places, ſoon grew very 
numerous. The citizens of Utica conſidering them as 
their countrymen, and as deſcended from the fame com- 
mon ſtock, deputed envoys with very conſiderable pre- 
ſents, and exhorted them to build a city in the place 
where they had firſt ſettled. The natives of the country, 
from the eſteem and reſpect frequently ſhewn to ſtrangers, 
made them the like offers. Thus all things conſpiring with 
Dido's views, ſhe built her city, which was appointed to 
pay an annual tribute to the Africans for the ground i 
{tood upon; and called Carthada *, or Carthage, a name 
that, in the Phoenician and Hebrew tongues (which have 
a great affinity) ſignifies the New City. It is fad that 
when the foundations were dug, a horſe's head was found, 
which was thought a good omen, and a prefage ot the 
future warlike 2 of that people 7. 

This princeſs was afterwards courted by Iarbas king 
of Getulia, and threatened with a war in caſe of retulal. 
Dido, who had bound herſelf by an oath not to conſent 
to a ſecond marriage, being incapable of violating the 
faith ſhe had ſworn to Sichzus, deſired time for delibera- 


tion, 


denied, Ste then cut the ide into the learned; who obſerve, that ''t 
the ſmalleſt thungs ; and, with them, *Hebrew word Boſra, which Heu. 
encompaſſed a large tract of ground, fret a fertification, gave riſe to it 
on which e built a citadel called Greek werd Byrſa, which is . 
t-vrſu, from the hide, But this tale name of the citadet of Carthage. 

ef the thong is generally exploded by Karibu Hadath or Hadtha, 


+ Etfzdere loco ſignum, quod regia Juno 
Monitrarat, caput acris equi; nam tic fore bello 
E2:icgiam, ct facilem victu per ſecula gentem. 


, Virg. An. I. i. ver. 447: 


The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a proſp*rous emen found : 
From under carb a canjcr's head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to foareſhew ; 
This fated fign their faundreſ Juno gave, 


Of a foil fruicfut, and « jc fic brave. Dx Drs 
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tion, and for appeaſing the manes of her firſt huſband b 
ſacrifice. Having therefore ordered a pile to be raiſed, 
ſhe aſcended it; and drawing out a da ſhe had con- 
cealed under her robe, {tabbed herſelf with it *. 

r_ has made a great alteration in this hiſtory, b 
ſuppoling that ZEneas, his hero, was contemporary with: 
Dido, though there was an interval of near three cen- 
turies between the one and the other; the æra of the 
building of Carthage being fixed three hundred years 
lower than the deſtruction of Troy. This liberty is very 
cxcuſable in a poet, who is not tied to the ſcrupulous ac- 
curacy of an hiſtorian; we admire, with great reaſon, 
the judgment he has ſhewn in his plan, when to affect the 
Romans the more, (for whom he wrote) with his ſub- 
ject, he has the art of introducing into it the implacable 
hatred which ſubſiſted between Carthage and Rome, and 
mgenioufly deduces the original of it from the very re- 


mote foundation of thoſe two rival cities. 
Carthage, whoſe beginnings, as we have obſerved, 
were very weak, grew larger by inſenſible degrees, where 


it was founded. 


But its dominion was not long confined 


to Africa. The inhabitants of this ambitious city ex- 
tended their conqueſts into Europe, by invading Sardinia, 
ſeizing a = part of Sicily, and reducing almoſt all 


Spain; an 


* The flory, as it is told more at 
large in 2 (I. xviii. c. 6.) is 
lit Tarbas, king of' the Mauri- 
ftanians, fading for ten of the prin- 
ipal Carthaginians, demanded Di- 
do in marriage, threatening to de- 


(lane war againſt ber in caſe of a 


refuſal; the ambaſſadors being a- 


Jraid to deliver the mefſage of lar- 
bas, told ber, (with Punic honeſty) 
that he wanted to have ſome perſon 
lent him, who was capable of 
civilizing and poliſhing himſelf and 
his Africans; but that there was no 
poſſibility of finding any Carthagi- 
man, who would be willing to quit 
tus native place and kindred, for the 
converſation” of Barbarians, - who 
were 43 ſavage as the wildeſt beaſts, 


having ſent powerful colonies every where, 


they 


Here the queen with indignation in- 
terrupting them, and aſking, if they 
were not aſhamed to retuſe living in 
any manner, which might be bene- 
ficial to their country, to which they 
owed even their lives? They then 
delivered the king's meſſage; and 
bid her ſet them a pattern, and ſacri- 
fice herſelf to her country's welfare, 
Dido being thus enſnared, called un 
Sicheus with tears and lamentations, 
and anſwered, that ſhe would go 
where the fate of her city called her, 
At the expiration of three months, 
ſhe aſcended the Fatal pile; and 
with her laſt breath told the ſpecta- 
tors, that ſhe was going to ber buſ- 
band as the; h id exdered her. 


| 
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they enjoyed the empire of the ſeas for more than ſix 
hundred years; and formed a ſtate.which was able to diſ- 


ute pre-eminence with the greateſt empires of the world, 


y their wealth, their commerce, their numerous armies, 
their formidable fleets, and above all, by the courage and 


ability of their captains. The dates and circumſtances of 
many of theſe conqueſts are little known. 


I ſhall take 


but a tranſient notice of them, in order to enable my rea- 


dears to form ſome idea of the countries, which will be 


often 


Conqueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS in Africa. 


wks 


of their paying a- tribute. 


mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


The firſt wars made by the Carthaginians, were 


e themſelves. from the annual tribute which they 
had engaged to pay the Africans, for the land theſe had 


them to ſettle in. 


this proof of it. 


rmitte This conduct does them no 
— as the ſettlement was granted them upon condition 
One would be apt to imagine, 
that they were deſirous of covering the obſcurity ef their 
original, by aboliſhing 
not ſucceſsful on this occaſion. 
juſtice on their ſide, and they proſpered accordingly, the 
war being terminated by the payment of the tribute. 

(2) The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 


But they were 
The Africans had 


againſt the Moors and Numidians, and won conqueſts 
from both. Being now emboldened by theſe happy ſuc- 


ceſſes, they ſhook off entirely the tribute which gave 
them fo much uneaſineſs , and poſſeſſed themſelves of a 


gr cat 


(a) About this time there aroſe a-great diſpute between 


part of Africa. 


Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their reſpective 


limits. 


Cyrene was a very powerful city, ſituated on the. 


Mediterranean, towards the greater Syrtis, , and had been 


built 


Tuſtin, 


by Battus the Lacedzmonian... 


(O) Juftin. I. Xir. c 1. 
(a) Salluſt. de bello Jugurth: n. 77. Valer. Max. I. v. c. 6. 


h Xix. c. 2 


(z) Juſtin. I. xix. . 2. 


It 


* Afri compulſi ſtipen iam urbis conditæ Carthaginienſibus remittere 


agree 
picio 
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. It was agreed on each ſide, that two young men 
; ſhould ſet out at the ſame time, from either city.; and 
. that the place of their meeting ſhould be the common 
0 boundary of both ſtates. The Carthaginians (theſe were 
] two brothers named Philæni) made the moſt haſte; and 
1 their antagoniſts pretending that foul play had been uſed, 
C and that theſe two brothers above-mentioned, had ſet 
. out before the time appointed, refuſed to ſtand to the 
© agreement, unlefs the two brothers (to remove all ſuſ- 


picion of their unfair dealing) would conſent to be buried 
alive in the place where ny had met. Lew acquieſced 
with the propoſal, and the Carthaginians erected, on that 


ſpot, two altars to their memories, and paid them divine 
0 honours in their city; and from that time, the place was 
y called the altars of the Philæni, Aræ Philænorum *, and 
d ſerved as the boundary of the Carthaginian empire, 
0 which extended from thence to the pillars of Hercules.. 
n 
e, Conqueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS in Sardinia, &c. 
ir | 
re Hiſtory does not inform us exactly, either of the time 
My when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of the man- 
Ne ner they got poſſeſſion of it. (5) This iſland was of great 


uſe to them; and, during all their wars, ſupplied them 
abundantly with proviſtons. | 
by a ſtrait of about three leagues over. The metropolis 


Carthaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in 


_ and whence the enemy could not. diſlodge. 
them. 


he. The Carthaginians ſeized likewiſe on the Baleares, 
en now called Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in the 


latter iſland, was ſo called. from Mago, a Carthaginian 


general, 
(5) Strab, I. v. p. 224. Diod. |. v. p. 2c6. 


| ® Theſe pllars were not ſtanding Are; but others believe it was 
in Strabo's time. Some Geograpbers Naina or Tain, fituated a little we 
think Arcadia to be the city which cf Arcadia, in the gulph of Sidra, 
was anciently called Pbilænerum 


It is feparated from Corſica. 


of the ſouthern and molt fertile part of it, was Caratis or 
Calaris, now called Cagliari. On the arrival of the. 


the northern parts of the iſland, which are almoſt inac- 
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general, who firſt made uſe of, and fortified it, (c) Tt is 
not known who this Mago was ; but it is very probable 
that he was Hannibal's brother. This harbour is, at 
this day, one of the moſt conſiderable in the Mediterranean. 
(d) Theſe ifles furniſhed the Carthaginians with the 
moſt expert lingers in the world, who did them great 
fervice in battles and ſieges. They ſlung large ſtones of 
above a pound weight; and ſometimes threw leaden 
bullets “ with ſo much violence, that they would pierce 
even the ſtrongeſt helmets, ſhields, and cuiraſſes; and 
were ſo dextrious in their aim, that they ſcarce ever 
miſled the blow. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands were 
accuſtomed, from their —_— to handle the fling ; for 
which purpole their mothers placed, on the bough of a 
high tree, the piece of bread deſigned for their children's 
breakfaſt, who were not allowed a morſel, till they had 
brought it down with their flings. (e) From this practice 
theſe iſlands were called Baleares and Gymnaſiæ by the 
Greeks; becauſe the inhabitants uſed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves ſo early in ſlinging of ſtones t. 
Conqueſts 
(e) Liv. I. xxviii. n. 37. 5 Diod. 1. v. n. 298. and 1, it 
p. 742. Liv. loco citato. e) Strab. I. iii. p. 167. 


* Liqueſcit excuſſa glans funda, 
at attritu aeris, velut igne, diſtillat, 
i. e. The ball, when thrown from 
the fling, difſolves; and, by the 


friction of the air, runs as if it was 


melred by fire. Senec, Nat. Quæſt. 
I. ii. e. 57. 


third was carried in the hand. To 
this give me leave to add two more 
obſervations ( foreign indeed to the 
preſent purpoſe, but relating to theſe 
Mandi which I hope will nt be 


unentertaining to the reader. The 


firft is, that theſe iſlands were once 


+ Bochart derives the name of fo infefted with rabbits, that the in- 


theſe iſlands from two Phenician 
awords, Baal-jare, or maſter in the 
art of linging. This ftrengthens the 
authority cf Strabo, viz, that the 
inhabitants learnt their art from the 
Phonicians, who were once their 
maſters. Y$:vT;Tai agipot Ay: vras 
—z b, ö xathr yo TR; vero, 
And this is ſtill more probable, when 
we conſider that both the Hebrews 
and Phænicians excelled in this art. 
The Balearian ſlings would annoy an 
enemy either near at hand, or at a 
diftance. Every ſliuger carried three. 
of them in war, One hung from the 
neck, a ſecand from the waiſt, and a 


habitants of it applied to Rome, ei- 
ther for aid againſt them, or other- 
wiſe deſired new habitations, iat 
Agra yap ms Tay Cav re, 
thoſe creatures having ejefted them 
out of their old ones, Vide Strab. 


Plin, I. viii. c. 55, The ſecond ob. 


ſervation is, that theſe iſlauders were 
not only export ſlin gers, but likewiſe 
excellent W ee which they art 
to this day, by the teftimeny of cut 
countryman Biddulph, who, in bs 
Travels, informs us, that being ber- 
calmed near theſe iſlands, a woman 

ram to him out of one of thimy 
with a baſket of fruit ts fell, 
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Cinqueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS in Spain. 


Before I enter on the relation of theſe conqueſts, T 
believe it will be proper to give my readers fome idea of 
Spain. 

1 ) Spain is divided into three parts, Boetica, Lu- 
ſitania, Larraconia. | 

Bcetica, ſo called from the river Betis (g), was the 
ſouthern diviſion of it, and comprehended the preſent 
kingdom of Granada, Andaluſia, part of New Caſtile, 
and Eſtremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades 
and Gadira, is a town ſituated in a ſmall iſland of the 
ſame name, on the weſtern coaſt of Andaluſia, about nine 


leagues from Gibraltar. (+) It is well known that Her- 


cules extending his conqueſts to this place, halted, from 
the ſuppoſition that he was come to the extremity of the 
world. He here erected two pillars, as monuments of 
his victories, purſuant to the cuitom of that age. The 
place has always retained the name, though time has 
quite deſtroyed theſe pillars. Authors are divided in 
opinion, with regard to the place where theſe pillars were- 
erected. (i) Boetica was the moſt fruitful, the wealthieſt, 
and moſt populous part of Spain. It contained twa 
hundred cities, and was inhabited by the Turdetani, or 
Turduli. On the banks of the Bœtis ftood three large 
cities, Caſtulo towards the ſource, Corduba lower down, 
the native place of Lucan and the two Seneca's; laſtly 
Hiſpalis (c). Luſitania is bounded on the weſt by. the 
ocean, on the north by the river Durius (1), and on the 


ſouth by the river Anas (n). Between theſe two rivers is 


the Tagus. Luſitania was what is now called Portugal, 
with part of Old and New Caſtile. | | 

Tarraconia comprehended the reſt of Spain, that is, 
the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, 
Arragon, Navarre, Biſcay, the Aſturias, Gallicia, the 


kingdom of Leon, and the greateſt part ef the two 


Caltiles. Tarraco (n), a very conſiderable city, gave its 


| name 

J) Cluver. 1. ii. c 2. (e) Guadalquivir. (4) Strabo, I. iii., 
p 171, () Ibid. p. 139—142. (4) Seville, (/) Duero. 
) Guadiana, ( Tarragona, | 
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name to that part of Spain. Pretty near it lay Barcing 
(o). Its name makes it conjectured, that it was built by 
Barcha, father of the great Hannibal, The moit re- 
nowned nations of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, be- 
yond the river Iberus (p); the Cantabri, where Biſcay 
now lies; the Carpetani, whofe capitat was Toledo; 
the Ovitani, Ec. | 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and ſilver, and 
peopled with a martial race of men, had ſufficient to ex- 
cite both the avarice and ambition of the Carthaginians, 
who were more of a mercantile than of a warlike dif. 
poſition, even from the genius and conſtitution of their 
republick. They doubtleſs knew that their Phoenician 
anceſtors, (as (q) Diodorus relates) taking advantage of 
the happy þ ae" of the Spaniards, with regard to the 


tage. 
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immenſe riches which were hid in the bowels of their It: 
lands, firſt took from them theſe precious treaſures, in Livy, 
exchange for commodities of the LY value. They bal in 
likewiſe foreſaw, that if they could once ſubdue. this arms c 
country, it would furniſh them abundantly with well- WW progre 
diſciplined troops for the conqueſt of other nations, as preateſ 
actually happened. twent 
(r) The occaſion of the Carthaginians firſt landing in the w 
Spain, was to aſſiſt the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were W, 
invaded by the Spaniards. That city, as well as Utica coalt e 
and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even more Syrtis, 
ancient than either of them. The Tyrians having built thagin 
it, eſtabliſhed there the worſhip of Hercules ; and erected querec 
in his honour a magnificent temple, which became fa- far as 
mous in after ages. The ſucceſs of this firſt expedition Medit 
of the Carthaginians, made them deſirous of carrying and it 
their arms into Spain. were 1 
It is not exactly known, in what period they entered which 
Spain, nor how far they extended their firſt conqueſts. the ex 
It is probable that theſe were ſlow in the þ' eqs. a$ 
the Garth inians had to do with very warlike nations, | 
who defended themſelves with great reſolution and cou- u 
babe. 1c 
(e) Barcelona, (y) Ebro. (7) L. v. p. 312. (se) Juſtin, I. Li. Dum fi 


c. 5. Diod. I. v. p. 300. duntur. 
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tage. Nor could they ever have accompliſhed their de- 
ſign, as (s) Strabo obſerves, had the Spaniards, (united in 
a body) formed but one ſtate, and mutually aſſiſted one 
another. But as every canton, every people were en- 
tirely detached from their neighbours, and had not the 
caſt correſpondence with them, the Carthaginians were 
forced to ſubdue them one after another. This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned, on one hand, their ruin; and on the 
other, protracted the war, and made the conqueſts of the 
country much more difficult“; accordingly it has been 
obſerved, that though Spain was the firſt province which 
the Romans invaded on the continent, it was the laſt they 
ſubdued ; and was not entirely ſubjected to their power, 
till after having made a vigorous oppoſition for upwards 
of two hundred years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and 
Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hanni- 
bal in Spain, which will ſoon be mentioned ; that the 
arms of the Carthaginians had not made any conſiderable 


| progreſs in that country, till this period, and that the 


greateſt part of Spain was then unconquered. But in 
twenty years time they compleated the conqueſt of almoſt 
the whole country. 

W At the time that Hannibal ſet out for Italy, all the 
coalt of Africa, from the Philænoram Are, by the great 
Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was ſubje& to the Car- 
thaginians. ſſing through the ſtraits, they had con- 
quered all the weſtern coaſt of Spain, along the ocean, as 
far as the Pyrenean hills. The coaſt which lies on the 
Mediterranean had been almoſt wholly ſubdued by them; 
and it was there they had built Carthagena; and they 
were maſters of all the coũntry, as far as the river Iberus, 
which bounded their dominions. Such was, at that time, 
the extent of their empire. In the center of the co 

ome 


(s) L. iii. p. 158. (t) Polyb. 1. iii. p. 192. 1. i. p. 9. 
 * Such a diviſion of Britain re- + Hiſpania prima Romanis inita 
larded, and at the ſame time fucili- Provinciarum que quidem conti- 
fated the con ueſt 0 it to the Romans. nentis ſint, poſtrema omnium pet 


Dum fingult pugnant univerſi vin- domita eſt. Liv, 1, xxyiii, n. 12. 
duntur. Tacit. 
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ſome nations had indeed held out againſt all their efforts Ml Ty b 


and could not be ſubdued by them. and cal 
from I 
Conqueſis of the CARTHAGINIANS in Sicily. my 
| CL | 
The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Si- ried thi 
eily are more known. I ſhall here relate thoſe which —— 
were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who firſt prompted ſome P 
the Carthaginians to carry their arms into Sicily, till the with th 
firſt Punic war. This takes up near two hundred and expelle 
ewenty years, v/z. from the year of the world 35 20 to iwenty 
3738. At the breaking out of theſe wars, Syracuſe, the mot This tr 
conſiderable as well as moſt powerful city of Sicily, had in- res 
veſted Gelon, Hiero, and Thraſybulus (three brothers who and Sar 
ſucceeded one another) with a ſovereign power. After their the cor 
deaths, a democracy or popular government was eſtabliſhed thoſe | 
in that city, and ſubſiſted above ſixty years. From this By this 
time, the two Dionyſius's, Timoleon and Agathocles, Roman 
bore the ſway in Syracuſe. Pyrrhus was afterwards in- tory®, 
vited into Sicily, but he kept poſſeſſion of it only a few mercha 
| Such was the government of Sicily during the pay onl 
wars, of which I.am going to treat. They will give us . f. 
oo light = rea to the power of the Carthaginians, "hang | 
at the time that to 7 | PE 
3 | ey began to be engaged in a war with de To 
Sicily is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable iſland in I og. 
„ the Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for brage 2 
that reaſon was called Trinacria and Triquetra. The harbour 
eaſtern ſide, which faces the Ionian or Grecian ſea, ex- and diff 
tends from cape Pachinum (u) to Pelorum (x). The and Cru 
moſt celebrated cities on this coaſt are Syracuſe, Lau- the ruir 
romenium, and Meſſana. The northern coaſt, which tteir m 
looks towards Italy, reaches from cape Pelorum to cap: By (c) S 
Lilybzum (5). The moſt noted cities on this coaſt are he Car 
Mylz, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lilybæum. 
The ſouthern coaſt, which lies oppoſite to Africa, cx- Wil 8 
tends from cape Lilybæum to Pachynum. The molt fe- 3 C 
markable cities on this coaſt are. Selinus, Agrigentum, * The x 
Gela, and Camerina. This iſland 1 — 8 
; taly a 


(+) Paſſaro, *) 11 Faro. 0) Cape Boco. 
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Italy by a ſtrait, which is about a mile and a half over, 
and called the Faro or ſtrait of Meſſina. (z) The paſſage 
from Lilybæum to Africa is but 1500 furlongs, that is, 
about ſeventy- five leagues. 

(a) The period in which the Carthaginians firſt car- 
ried their arms into Sicily is not exactly known. All 
Los are certain of is, that they were already poſſeſſed of 
: 1 bme part of it, at the time that they entered into a treaty 
with the Romans; the ſame year that the kings were 
1 Wl expelled, and conſuls appointed in their room, vix. 
| twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece. 
This treaty, which is the firſt we find mentioned to have 
deen made between theſe two nations, ſpeaks of Africa 
% and Sardinia as poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians ; whereas 
the conventions, With regard to Sicily, relate only ta 
e woſe parts of the iſland which were ſubject to them. 
i By this treaty it is expreſsly ſtipulated, that neither the 
Romans nor their allies ſhall ſail beyond the fair Promon- 


85 


— tory *, which was very near Carthage; and that ſuch 
er merchants, as ſhall reſort to this city for trathck, thall 


he day only certain duties as are ſettled in it (5). 

[t appears by the ſame treaty, that the Carthaginians 
were particularly careful to exclude the Romans 
ith Wl #792 all the countries ſubject to them; as well as from 

the knowledge of what was tranſacting in them: as 
though the Clin even at that time, took um- 
er bige at the N power of the Romans; and already 
"he BY barboured in their breaſts the ſecret ſeeds of the jealouſy 
and difidence, that were one day to burſt out in long 


ex- N OO? 
"ne and cruel wars, and which nothing could extinguiſh but 
au. WI * ruin of one of the contending powers; ſo fierce were 
ich Wl -<ir mutual hatred and animoſity. 
ape (c) Some years after the concluſion of this firſt treaty, 
ebe Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king of 
as | Perſia. 
ex- (z) Strabo, 1. vi. p. 267. (a) A. M. 3501. A Carth. 343. Rome, 245. 
1 Aut, . C. 503. Polyb. I. ili. p. 245, & ſeq. Edit. Gronov. (6) Idem, 
p 240. (e) A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod. 1. xi.-p. 1, 16, & 22. 
um, Te reaſon of thi: reflraint, ac- the countries which lay more to the 
rom erding to Polybius, was, the un- ſouth, in e der that this enterprizing 
taly willingneſs of the Carthaginians to perple might nit bear of their fertility, 


ki ive Romans bave any kncwledge Polyb, I. iii. p. 247. Edit, Gronoy, 
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Perſia, This prince, who aimed at nothing leſs than 
the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he conſidered 
as his irreconcileable enemies, thought it would be im- 

oſſible for him to ſucceed in his enterprize, without the 
aſſiſtance of Carthage, whoſe power made it formidable 
even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always 
kept in view the deſign they entertained of ſeizing upon 
the remainder of Sicily, greedily ſnatched the favourable 
opportunity which now preſented itſelf for their com- 
Mears the reduction of it. A treaty was therefore con- 
cluded ; whereby the Carthaginians were to invade, with 
all their forces, thoſe Greeks who were ſettled in Sicily 
and Italy, during which Xerxes ſhould march in perſon 
againſt Greece itſelf. 

The preparations for this war laſted three years. The 
land-army amounted to no leſs than three hundred 
thouſand men. The fleet conſiſted of two thouſand ſhips 
of war, and upwards of three thouſand {mall veſſels of 
burden. Hamilcar, the moſt experienced captain of his 
age, ſailed from Carthage with this formidable army. 
I landed at Palermo *, and, after refreſhing his troops, 
he marched againſt Hymera, a city not far diſtant from 
Palermo, and laid ſiege to it. Theron, who com- 
manded in it, ſeeing himſelf very much ſtraitened, ſent 
to Gelon, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of Syracuſe. He 
flew immediately to his relief, with fifty thouſand loot, 
and five thouſand horſe. His arrival infuſed new courage 
into the beſieged, who, from that time, made a very 


vigorous defence. 


Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ſtrata- 
gems. A courier was brought to him, who had been 
diſpatched from Selinuntum with a letter for Hamilcar, 
to inform him of the day Zhen he might expect the 
cavalry, which he had demanded of them. Gelon drew 
out an equal number of his own, and ſent them from hs 
camp about the time agreed on. Theſe being admitted 


into the enemics camp, as coming from Selinuntum, 


ruſhed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and ſet fire to his 
ſhips. In this critical conjuncture, Gelon ack 
Wilt 

* This City is called in Latin Panormus. 
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with all his forces, the Carthaginians, who at firſt made 
2 gallant reſiſtance, But when the news of their __ 
1- death was brought them, and they ſaw their fleet in a 
1c WM blaze, their courage failed them, and they fled. And 
le now a dreadful ſlaughter enſued ; upwards of an hundred 
vs Wl and fifty thouſand being ſlain. The reſt of the army, 
on having retired to a place where they were in want of 
le Wl every . could not make a long defence, and ſo were 
n- Wl forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. This battle was fought 
n- Wl the very day of the famous action of Thermopylæ, in 
th WH which three hundred Spartans *, with the ſacrifice of 
ily WM their lives, diſputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece. 
on When the ſad news was brought to Carthage, of the 
entire defeat of the army; conſternation, grief, and 
he WM deſpair, threw the whole city into ſuch a confuſion and 
rel alarm as are not to be expreſſed. It was imagined that 
ips the enemy was already at the gates. The Carthaginians, 
of Wi in great reverſes of fortune, always loſt their courage, and 
his ſunk into the 5 "an extreme. Immediately they ſent 
ny. Wl  deputation to Gelon, by which they deſired peace upon 
ps, y terms. He heard their envoys with great humanity. 
om The compleat victory he had gained, ſo far from making 


m- Wh him haughty and untraCtable, had only increaſed his 
en modeſty and elemency even towards the enemy. He 
He WM therefore granted them a peace, upon no other condition, 
oot, chan their paying two thouſand + talents towards the ex- 


pence of the war. He likewiſe required of them to build 


very wo temples, where the treaty of this peace ſhould be de- 

poſited, and expoſed at all times to public view. The 
ata- WI Carthaginians did not think this a dear purchaſe of a 
deen ¶ peace, that was ſo abſolutely neceſſary to their affairs, and 
ca, WW which they hardly durſt hope for. Giſgo, the ſon of 
| the WW Hamilcar, purſuant to the unjuſt cuſtom of the Cartha- 
lrcw {Wginians, of aſcribing to the general the ill ſucceſs of a 
1 his ar, and making him ſuffer for it, was puniſhed for his 
itted father's 


* B:fides the 300 Spartant, the + An Attick fiiver talent, ac- 
Theſſans, a people of Beeotia, to the cording to Dr. Bernard, is 20617. 
wnber of 700, fought and died with 5 . conſequently 2000 talents is 
Leenidas, in ton memorable battle, 412,500 J. 

Herod. J. vide ©, 202—222, 
5 


Wil 
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father's misfortune, and ſent into baniſhment. Ile 


3 the remainder of his days at Selinuntum, a city of 
icily. 
Gelon, on his return to Syracuſe, convened the people, 
and invited all the citizens to appear under arms. He 
himſelf entered the aſſembly, unarmed and without his 
guards, and there gave an account of the whole conduct 
of his life. His ſpeech met with no other interruption, 
but the publick teſtimonies which were given him of 
gratitude and admiration. So far from being treated as 
a tyrant and the oppreſſor of his country's liberty, he was 
conſidered as its benefactor and deliverer; all, with an 
unanimous voice, proclaimed him king; and the crown 
was beſtowed, after his death, on his two brothers. 
After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before 
Syracuſe, where Nicias periſhed with his whole fleet; 
the Segeſtans, who had declared in favour of the Athe- 
nians againſt the Syracuſans, fearing the reſentment of 
their enemies, and being attacked by the inhabitants ol 
Selinuntum, implored the aid of the Carthaginians, and 
put themſelves and city under their protection. The [ali 
mentioned people debated ſome time, what courſe 1 
would be proper for them to take, the affair meeting witli 
great difficulties. On one hand, the Carthaginians were 
very deſirous to poſſeſs themſelves of a city Which lay tv 
convenient for them; on the other, they dreaded the 
power and forces of Syracuſe, which had ſo lately cut to 
pieces a numerous army of the Athenians; and become, 
by ſo ſhining a victory, more formidable than ever. At 
laſt, the luſt of empire prevailed, and the Segeſtans wer? 
promiſed ſuccours. | 
The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, 
who had been inveſted with the higheſt dignity of the 
ſtate being one of the Suffetes. He was grandſon to 
Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, and kill. 
before Himera ; and ſon to Gifgo, who had been con- 
demned to exile. He left Carthage, fired with a det:re 


(4) A. M. 3592. A. Carth. 434. Rome, 336, Ant, ]. C. un 
Diod. I. xiii. p. 1069-171, 179—18 6. 
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e of revenging his family and country, and of wiping away 
of the diſgrace of the laſt defeat. He had a very great army 


as well as fleet under his command. He landed at a place 
e, called the Mell of Lilybeum, which gave its name to a 
Te city, afterwards built on the ſame ſpot. His firlt enter- 
lis priſe was the lege of Selinuntum. The attack and de- 


ct {ence were equally vigorous, the very women ſhowing a 
m, reſolution and bravery above their ſex. The city, after 
of making a long reſiſtance, was taken by ſtorm, and the 
5 plunder of it abandoned to the ſoldiers. The victor 
_ exerciſed the moſt horrid crueltics, without ſhowing the 
an leaſt regard either to age or ſex, He permitted ſuch in- 
vn habitants as had fled, to continue in the city after it had 


been diſmantled ; and to till the lands, on condition of 
ore. their paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city had 


et; been built two hundred and forty two years. 

he- Hymera, which was next beſieged by Hannibal, and 
of likewiſe taken by ſtorm, and more cruelly treated than 
; of delimintum, was entirely razed, two handed and fort 
and years from its foundatton. He forced three thouſand 
lat priſoners to undergo all kinds of ignominy and puniſh- 
1 ments, and at laſt murthered them on the very ſpot where 


ith his grandfather had been killed by Gelon's cavalry ; to 
cre WM appeaſe and ſatisfy his manes, by the blood of theſs un- 
0 happy victims. | 

| heſe expeditions being ended, Hannival returned to 


it to Carthage, on which occaſion the whole city came out to 
me, mect him, and received him amidſt the moſt joyful 
At acclamations. 


7) "Theſe ſucceſſes re-inflamed the deſire, and revived 
the deſign which the Carthaginians had ever entertained, 
ol getting poſſeſſion of all Sicily. Three years after, they 
appointed Hannibal their general a ſecond time; and on 
his pleading his great age, and refuſing the command of 
this war, they gave him tor lieutenant, Imilcon, fon of 
Hanno, of the ſame family. The preparations for this 
var were equal to the great deſign which the Carthagi- 


. J) Diad. I. xiii, p. 201203. 206-211. 226—231. 
Vol. I, | P nians 
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nians had formed. The fleet and army were ſoon ready, 
and ſet out for Sicily. The number of their forces, ac- 
cording to Timæus, amountedto above ſix- ſcore thouſand ; 
and, according to Ephorus, to three hundred thouſand 
men. The enemy on their ſide had put themſelves in a 
poſture of defence, and were prepared to give the Car- 
thaginians a warm reception. he Syracuſans had ſent 
to all their allies, in order to levy forces among them; 


and to all the citics of Sicily, to exhort them to exert 


themſelves vigorouſly in defence of their liberties. 
Agrigentum expected to feel the firſt fury of the enemy. 
This city was prodigiouſly rich “*, and ſtrongly fortified, 
It was ſituated, as were 1 and Selinuntum, on that 
coaſt of Sicily, which faces Africa. Accordingly, Han- 
nibal opened the campaign with the ſiege of this city. 
Imagining that it was impregnable except on one fide, he 
turned his whole force that way. He threw up banks 
and terraſſes as high as the walls; and made uſe, on this 
gments .of the tombs 
ſtanding round the city, which he had demoliſhed for that 
urpoſe. Soon after, the plague infected the army, and 
— away a great number of the ſoldiers, and the gene- 
ral Lime, he Carthaginians interpreted this diſaſter 
as a puniſhment inflicted by the gods, who revenged in 
this manner the injuries done to the dead, whole ghoits 
many fancied they had ſeen ſtalking before them in * 
: night. 


* The very ſepulchral monuments ſome preſents. Five hundred | 7 
ſhowed the magnificence and luxury wrecked citizens Cela, app'ying 
of this city, they being adorned with to him, were bu ntifully received, 
flatues of birds and horſes. But the and every man ſupplied with a cla 
avealth and boundleſs generoſity of and a coat out ef bis wwardrebe, 
Gelliar, one of its inhabitants, is al= Diod. 1. xiii. Valer. Max. I. iv. G& 
moſt incredible. Ile entertained the ult. Empedocl:s the philoſopher, 
people with ſpeFacles and feaſts, and, born in Agrigentum, bas a Me Maris 
during a famine, prevented the citi- ble, ſaying concerning his fellow cli 
zens from dying with 22 + He ens; That the Agrigentines {qual 

ave portions to poor maidens, and dered their money ſo exceſſively ever) 
reſcued the unfortunate from want day; as if they expected it could 


and deſpair z he had built houſes in never be exhauſted; and built with 


the city and the country, purpoſely ſuch ſolidity and magnificence, 3 
or the accommodation of ſtrangers, it they thought they ſhould Jt 
whom be «ſuallydiſmiſſed with banda tor ever. 
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night. No more tombs were therefore demolithed, 
prayers were ordered to be made according to the practice 
of Carthage; a child was ſacrificed to Saturn, in com- 
pliance with a molt inhumanly-ſuperſtitious cuſtom; and 
many victims were thrown into the ſea in honour of 
Neptune. | 

Tbe beſieged who, at firſt had gained ſeveral advan- 
tages, were at laſt ſo preſſed by famine, that all hopes of 
relief ſeeming deſperate, they reſolved to abandon the 
city. The following night was fixed on for this pur- 
we. The reader will naturally image to himſelf the 
grief-with which the miſerable people mult be ſeized, on 
their being forced to leave their houſes, rich poſſeſſions, 
and their country; but life was {till dearer to them than 
all theſe. Never was a more melancholy ſpectacle ſcen. 
To omit the reſt, a crowd of women, bathed in tears, 
were ſeen dragging after them their helpleſs infants, in 
order to ſecure them from the brutal fury of the victor. 
But the molt grievous circumſtance was the neceſſity they 
were under of leaving behind them the aged and ſick, who 
were unable either to fly or to make the leaſt reſiſtance. 
Theunhappyexilesarrived at Gela, which was the neareſt 
City in their way, and there received all the comforts they 
could expect in the deplorable condition to which they were 
reduced, 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and mur- 
thered all who were found in it. The plunder was im- 
menſly rich, and ſuch as might be expected from one of 
te molt opulent cities of Sicily, which contained two 
tundred thouſand inhabitants, and had never been be- 
ſieged, nor conſequently plundered before. A number- 
elo multitude of pictures, vaſes, and ſtatues of all kinds 
were found here, the citizens having an exquilite taſte for 
the polite arts. Among other curioſities was a famous 
ball“ of Phalaris, which was ſent to Carthage. 

The ſiege of Agrigentum had laſted eight months. 
Imilcon made his forces take up their winter- quarters in 

P 2 it, 

Ji, bull, with other ſpoils xvhen he took Carthage in the third 


Ne taken, was afterwards ft Punick war, Cic. |. iv. in Veriem, 
% the Agrigentines by Scipio, c. 33. 
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it, to give them the neceſſary refreſhment ; and left this 
city (after laying it entirely in ruins) in the beginning of 


the ſpring. He afterwards beſieged Gela, and took it, 


notwithſtanding the ſuccours which were brought by 
Dionyſius the tyrant, who had ſeized upon the govern- 
ment of Syracuſe. Imilcon ended the war by a treaty 
with Dionyſius. The articles of it were, that the Car- 
thaginians, beſides their ancient acquiſitions in Sicily, 
ſhould ſtill poſſeſs the country of the Sicanians * Seli- 
nuntum, Agrigentum, and Hymera; as likewiſe that of 


elo and Camarina, with leave for the inhabitants to re- 


ſide in their reſpective diſmantled cities, on condition of 
their paying a tribute to Carthage : that the Leontines, 
:the Meſtenians, and all the Sicilians ſhould retain their 
.own laws, and preſerve their liberty and independence: 
laſtly, that the Syracuſans ſhould ſtill continue ſubject to 
Dionyſius. After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon re- 
turned to Carthage, where the plague ſtill made dreadful 
havock. ; 

_ Dionyſius had concluded the late peace with the 
Carthaginians, in no other view but to get time to eſtabliſh 
his new authority, and make the neceſſary preparations 


for the war, which he meditated againſt them. As he 


was very ſenſible how formidable t ole people were, he 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to enable himſelf to invade 
them with ſucceſs ; and his deſign was wonderfully well 
ſeconded by the zeal of his ſubjects. The fame of this 
prince, the ſtrong deſire he had to diſtinguiſh himſelf, the 
charms of gain, and the proſpe& of the rewards which 
he promiſed thoſe who ſhould ſhow the greateſt induſtry; 
invited, from all quarters, into Sicily, the moſt able artiſts 
and workmen at that time in the world. All Syracuſe 
now became in a manner a common work-ſhop, in every 

art of which men were ſeen making ſwords, helmets, 
thields, and military engines; and in preparing all things 
neceſſary for building ſhips and fitting out fleets. The 


invention of five benches of oars (or Quinqueremies) * 
a 


(e) A. M. 3600, A. Carth. 442. Rome. 344. Ant. J. C. 40g. 
08 8 Dion. I. xiv. p. 268—278. 


* The-Sicanians and Siciiians were anciently twe diſtinct people. 
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at that time very recent, for, till then, only three ( had 
been uſed. Dionyſius animated the workmen by his. 
preſence, and by the applauſes he gave, and the bounty” 
which he beſtowed feaſonably ; but chiefly by his popular 

and engaging behaviour, which excited more ſtrongly 

than any other conduct, the induſtry and ardour of the 

workmen, (i) the molt excellent of whom, in every art, 

had frequently the honour to dine with him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number of 
forces had been levied in different countries, he called the 
Syracuſans together, laid his deſign before them, and re- 

reſented the Carthaginians as the proſeſſed enemies to the 
Greeks; that they had no leſs in view than the invaſion of 
all Sicily; the ſubjecting all the Grecian cities; and that, 
in cafe their progreſs was not checked, the Syracuſans 
themſelves would foon be attacked; that the reafun why 
the Carthaginians did not attempt any enterpriſe, and 
continue inactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful 
havock made by the plague among them ; which (he ob- 
ſerved) was a favourable opportunity for the Syracuſans. 
Though the tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious 
to Syracuſe, yet the hatred the people in queſtion bore to 
the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other conſiderations ; 
and every one guided more by the yiews of an intereſted: 
policy, than by the dictates of juſtice, received the ſpeech 
with applauſe. Upon this, without the leaſt complaint 


made of treaties violated, or making a declaration of war, 


Dionyſius gave up to the fury of the populace, the per- 
lons and poſſeſſions of the ce Great num- 
bers of them reſided at that time in Syracuſe, and traded 
there on the faith of treaties. But now the common 
people ran to their houſes, plundered their effects, and 
pretended they were ſufficiently authoriſed to exerciſe every 
ignominy, and inflict every kind of puniſhment on them; 
for the cruelties they hadkexerciſed againſt the natives of 
tie country. And this horrid example of perfidy and in- 
humanity was followed throughout the whole ifland 
ef Sicily. This was the bloody ſignal of the war which 

3 Was 

(b) Friremes, (i) Honos alit artes. 
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was declared againſt them. Dionyſius having thus begun 
to do himſelf juſtice (in his way) ſent deputies to Car. 
thage, to require them to reſtore all the Sicilian cities to 
their liberties ; and that otherwiſe all the Carthaginians 
found in them ſhould be treated as enemies. This news 
ſpread a general alarm in Carthage, eſpecially when they 
reflected on the ſad condition to which they were reduced, 

Dionyſus opened the campaign with the ſiege of Motya, 
which was the magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily; 
and he beſieged the town with ſo much vigour, that it was 
impoſſible for Imilcon, the Carthaginian admiral, to re. 
lieve it. He brought forward his engines, battered the 
lace with his battering-rams, advanced towers {1x ſtorics 
Lick to the wall (rolled upon wheels) and of an equal 
height with their houſes; from theſe towers, he great) 
annoyed the beſieged, with furious diſcharges of vollers 
of arrows and ſtones ſent from his Catapultas, an engine* 
at that time of late invention. At laſt, the city after 
having made a long and vigorous defence, was taken by 
{torm, and all the inhabitants of it put to the ſword, thoſe 
excepted, who took ſanctuary in the temples. The 
plunder of it was abandoned to the ſoldiers ; and Diony- 
ſius, leaving a ſtrong garriſon and a truſty governor in it, 
returned to Syracuſe. 

(+) The following year Imilcon being appointed one ot 
the Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater army 
than before. He landed at Palermo t, took ſeveral cities 
and recovered Motya by force of arms. Animated by 
theſe ſucceſſes, he advanced towards Syracuſe, with dt. 
ſign to beſiege it; marching his infantry by land; whil! 
his flect, under the command of Mago, failed along ti: 
coaſt. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracuſans into great 
conſternation. Above two hundred ſhips laden with tl: 


ſpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good order, entered 
in 


) Diod. I. xiv, p. 279.—295. Juſtin, I. xix. c. 2, 3. 


* The curicus reader qwill find a ſecond part of the eighth Valun ! 
«try pariicular account of it in the this wah, 
+ Panormus. 
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in a kind of triumph the great harbour, being followed 
by hve hundred barks; At the ſame time the land-army, 
confiſting, according to ſome authors, of three hundre& 
thouſand foot *, and three thouſand horſe, was ſeen march- 


ing forward on the other ſide of the city. Lmilcon pitched | 


his tent in the very temple of Jupiter; and the reſt of the 
army encamped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and 
a halt from the city. Marching up to it, Imilcon offer- 
ed battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to accept 
the challenge. Imilcon, ſatisfied at his having extorted, 
as it were, from the Syracuſans, this confeſſion of their 
own weakneſs and his ſuperiority, returned to his camp; 
not doubting but he ſhould ſoon be matter of the city; 


conſidering it already as a certain prey, Which could not 


poſſible eſcape him. For thirty days together, he laid 
waſte the neighbourhood about Syracuſe, and ruined the 
whole country. He poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſuburb of 
Acradina, and plundered the temples of Ceres and Proſer- 
pine. To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs 
which ſtood round the city ; and among others, that of 
Gelon and his wife Demarata, which was prodigiouſly 
magniticent. 

But theſe ſucceſſes were not laſting. All the ſplendor 
of this anticipated triumph vaniſhed in a moment, and 
taught mankind, ſays the hiſtorian (7), that the proudeſt 
mortal, blaſted fooner or later by a ſuperior power, ſhall 
be forced to confeſs his own weakneſs. Whilſt Imilcon, 
now maſter of alot all the cities of Sicily, expected to 
huſh his conqueſts, by the reduction of Syracuſe, a con- 
tagious diſtemper ſieſed his army, and made dreadtul 
havock in it. It was now the midſt of ſummer, and the 
heat that year was exceſſive. The infection began among 
the Africans, multitudes of whom died, without any 
polibility of their being relieved. Care was taken at firſt 
tO inter the dead; but the number increaſing daily, and 
the inſection ſpreading very faſt, the dead lay unburicd, 

| 4 and 
(1) Diodorus. 


Some authors ſay but thirty blocked up the taxon by ſea was /o 
'bzuſund foot, which is the more formidable, 9 of 
#1 able account, as the fleet which 
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and the ſick could have no aſſiſtance. This plague had 
very uncommon ſymptoms, ſuch as violent dyſenterics, 
raging fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in every part 
of the body. The infected were even ſeized with ma- 
keſs and fury, ſo that they would fall upon any perſons 
that came in their way, and tear them to pieces. 

Dionyſius did not loſe this favourable opportunity for 
attacking the enemy. Imilcon's army, being more than 
halt conquered by the plague, could make but a fecble 
reſiſtance. The Carthaginian ſhips were almoſt all either 
taken or burnt. lhe inhabitants in general of Syraculc, 
their old men, women, and children, came pouring on 
of the city, to behold an event, winch to them appeared 
miraculous. With hands lifted up to heaven, they thank. 
ed the tutelar gods of their city, tor having revenge the 
ſanCtity of templesand tombs, Which had been ſo biutal!y 
violated by theſe Barbarians. Night coming on, both 
parties retired ; when Imilcon, taking the opportunity of 
this thort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſent to Dionyſus, for 
leave to carry back with him the ſmall remains of his 
ſhattered army, with an offer of three hundred talents *, 
which was all the ſpecie he had then left. Permiſſion 
could only be obtained for the Carthaginians, with whom 
Imilcon ſtole away in the night, and left the reſt to the 
mercy of the conqueror. 

In ſuch unhappy circumſtances did the Carthaginian 
general, who a few days before had been ſo proud and 
haughty, retire from Syracuſe. Bitterly bewailing his 
own fate, but moſt of all that of his country, he, with 
the - moſt inſolent fury, accuſed the gods as the ſole au- 
thors of his misfortunes. © The enemy, continued he, 
may indeed rejoice at our miſery, but have no reaſon 
« to glory in it. We return victorious over the Syracu- 
« fans; and are only defeated by the plague. No part, 
« added he, of the diſaſter touches me fo much as my 
« ſurviving ſo many gallant men, and my being reſerved, 
« not for the comforts of life, but to be the ſport of {© 


dire a calamity : however, ſince I have brought bet? 
* tit 


* About 61,800{, Englih money. 
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« the miſerable remains of an army, which have been 
« committed to my care; I now have nothing to do, but 
« to follow the brave ſoldiers who lie dead before Syracuſe, 
« and ſhow my country, that I did not ſurvive them out 
« of a fondneſs of life; but merely to preſerve the troops 
« which had eſcaped the plague, from the fury of the 
« enemy, to which my more early death would have 
« abandoned them.“ 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found over- 
whelmed with grief and deſpair, he entered his houſe, 
{hut his doors againſt the citizens, and even his own chil- 
dren; and then gave himſelf the fatal ſtroke, in com- 
pliance with a practice to which the heathens falſely gave 
the name of courage, though it was, in reality, no other 
than a cowardly deſpair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not ſtop 


here; for the Africans, who from time immemorial had 


bore an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, bein 
now exaſperated to fury, becauſe their countrymen had 
been left behind, and expoſed to the murthering ſword of 
the Syracuſans, aſſemble in the moſt frantick manner, 
ſound the alarm, take up arms, and after ſeizing upon 
Tunis, marched directly to Carthage, to the number of 
more than two hundred thouſand men. The citizens 
now gave themſelves up for loſt. This new incident was 
conſidered by them as the fad effect of the wrath of the 
gods, which purſued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. 
As its inhabitants, eſpecially in all publick calamities, 
carried their ſuperſtition to the greateſt exceſs, their firſt 
care was to appeaſe the offended gods. Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine were deities, who, till that time, had never been 
heard of in Africa. Put now, to atone for the outra 
which Id been done them, in the plundering of their 
temples, magnificent ſtatues were erected to their honour ; 
prieits were ſelected from among the molt diſtinguiſhed 
tamilies of the city; facrifices and victims, according to 
the Greek ritual (if I may uſe the expreſſion) were offer- 
ed up to them; in a word, nothing was omitted which 
could be thought conducive in any manner, to appeafe 
11 the 
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the angry goddeſſes, and to merit their favour. After 
this, the defence of the city was the next object of their 
care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this numerous 
army had no leader, but was like a body unintormed with 
a ſoul; no proviſions or military engines; no diſcipline, 
or ſubordination were ſeen among them: every man ſet- 
ting himſelf up for a general, or claiming an indepen- 
dence from the reſt. Diviſions therefore ariſing in this 
rabble of an army, and the famine increaſing daily, the 
individuals of it withdrew to their reſpective homes, and 
delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 
The Carthaginians were not diſcouraged by their late 
diſaſter, but continued their enterpriſes on Sicity. Mago 
their general, and one of the Sutfetes, loſt a great batilc 
and his life. And now the Carthaginian chiets demand- 
ed a peace, which accordingly was _ on condition 
of their evacuating all Sicily, and defraying the expences 
of the war. They pretended to accept the peace on the 
terms it was offered; but repreſenting, that it was not in 
their power to deliver up the cities, without firſt obtain- 
ing an order from their republick ; they obtained fo long 
a truce, as gave them time ſufficient for ſending to Car- 
thage. During this interval, they raifed and diſciplined 
new troops, over which Mago, fon of him who had been 
lately killed, was appointed general. He was very young, 
but of great abilities and, reputation. Mago arrived in 
Sicily, and at the expiratz6n of the truce, he gave Dio- 
nyſius battle; in which Leptinus*, one of the generals 
ot the latter, was killed, and upwards of fourteen thou- 
ſand Syracuſans left dead on the field. By this victory the 
Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, which leſt 
them in the poſſeſſion of all they had in Sicily, with even 
the addition of ſome ſtrong holds; beſides a thouſand 
talents+, which were for defraying the expenccs of the 
war. | 

(e About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, by 
which us inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or oy 
the 
(e) Juſtin. I. xx. e. 5. a: 

* Tois Leptinus t brother ro Dienyſius. + About 2c6,c00. 
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the Greek language ; in order to deprive them of the 
means of correſponding with the enemy, either by word 
of mouth, or in writing. This was occaſioned by the 
treachery of a Carthaginian, who had writ in Greek to 


Dionyſus, to give him advice of the departure of the army 
from Carthage. 

(p) Carthage had, ſoon after, another calamity to ſtrug- 
cle with. The plague got into the city, and made terrible 
havock. Panic terrours, and violent fits of frenzy, ſeiſed 
on a ſudden the heads of the diſtempered ; who ſallying, 
{word in hand, out of their houſes, as if the enemy had 
taken the city, killed or wounded all who unhappily came 
in their way. The Africans and Sardinians would very 
willingly have taken this opportunity to ſhake off a yoke 
which was fo hateful to them; but both were ſubjected, 
and reduced to their allegiance. Dionyſius formed at this 
time an enterpriſe, in Sicily, in the ſame views, which 
was equally unſucceſsful. He died“ ſome time after, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon of the ſame name. 

We have already taken notice of the firſt treaty which 
the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. There 
was another, which, according to Oroſius, was concluded 
in the 402d year of the foundation of Rome, and conſe- 

uently about the time we are now ſpeaking of. This 
Grand treaty was very near the ſame with the firſt, ex- 
cept that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica were ex- 
preſsly comprehended in it, and joined with the Cartha- 
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(p) Diod. 1. xv. p. 344- 
* This is the Dionyſfius who invited 
Thearides. It bad been happy for 


Plato to his court; and who, being 


efterwards offended with his free-- 


dom, ſold him for a laue. Some 
phile/sphers came from Greece to Sy- 
racuſe in order to redeem their bro- 
ther, which having done, they ſent 
bim bome with this uſeful teſſon ; 
That philsſophers ought very ravely, 
or very obligingly, to converſe with 
tyrants, Fi: prince had learning 
and affefted to paſ for a pet ; but 
could not gain that nume at the Olym- 


pick games, whither be bad ſent his 


 diftien of 
/hould die when he bad overcame bis 


Dionyfius, bad the Athenians enter 
tained no better an opinion of his 
poetry ; for on their pronouncing bim 
victor, when his poems were repeat- 
ed in their city, he was raiſed to ſuch 
a tranſport of joy and intemperance, 
that both . killed bim; and 
thus, perbaps, was verified the pre- 
the oracle, viz. that be 


betters, 
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(9) After the death of the elder Dionyſius, Syracuſe 


was involved in great troubles. Dionyſius the younger, 
who had been expelled, reſtored himſelf by force of arms, 
and exerciſed great cruelties there. One part of the 
citizens implored the aid of Icetes, tyrant of the Leon- 
tines, and by deſcent a Syracuſan. This ſeemed a very 
favourable opportunity for the Carthaginians to ſeiſe upon 
all Sicily, and accordingly they ſent a mighty fleet thither, 
In this extremity, ſuch of the Syracuſans as loved their 
country beſt, had recourſe to the Corinthians, who had 
often aſſiſted them in their dangers ; and were, of all the 
Grecian nations, the moſt profeſſed enemies to tyranny, 
and the molt avowed and 8 nerous aſſertors of liberty. 
Accordingly the Corinthians — over Timoleon, a man 
of great merit, and who ſignalized his zeal for the pub- 
lick welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, at the 
. expence of his own family. He ſet fail with only ten 
thips, and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy 
ſtratagem, the vigilance of the Carthaginians; who 
having been informed, by Icetes, of his voyage and de- 

fign, wanted to intercept his pallage to Sicily. | 
Timoleon had ſcarce above a thouſand Sidiers under 
his command; and yet, with this handful of men, he 
advanced .boldly to the relief of Syracuſe. His ſmall 
army increaſed perpetually as he marched. The Syracu- 
fans were now in a deſperate condition, and quite hopeleſs. 
They ſaw the Carthaginians maſters of the port; Icetes 
of the city; and Dionyſius of the citadel, Happily, on 
Timoleon's arrival, Dionyſus having no refuge left, put 
the citadel into his hands, with all the forces, arms, and 
ammunition in it; and eſcaped, by his aſſiſtance, to 
Corinth *. Timoleon had, by his emiſſaries, N 
8 ©  Artiully 


] A. M. 3656. A. Carth. 408. A. Rom. 400. Ant. J. C. 348. 
Diod. 1. xvi, p. 252. Polyb. 1. Mi. p. 178. Plut. in Timol. | 


- * Here he preſerved fome reſein- bad learning, and was once a ſehelar 
blance of bis former tyranny, by turn- of Plato, whom he cauſed to cone 


C 
ing ſeboclmaſter; and exercifing «a again into Sicily, notwithſtanding 
diſcipline ever boys, when be could the unworthy treatment be had 44 
no longer tyrannize over men, He wth from Dionyſius's father, * 
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artfully to the foreign forces in Mago's army, which (by 
an error in the conſtitution of Carthage before taken 
notice of) was chiefly compoſed of ſuch, and even the 
greateſt part of theſe were Greeks ; that it was aſtoniſh- 
ing, to fee Greeks uſing their endeavour to make Barba- j 
rians maſters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little 
time, would paſs over into Greece. For could they 
imagine, that the Carthaginians were come ſo far, in no 
other view but to eſtabliſh Icetes tyrant of Syracuſe ? Such 
diſcourfes being ſpread among Ma o's ſoldiers, gave this 
general very great uneaſineſs; and, as he wanted only a 

retence to retire, he was glad to have it believed, that 
ba forces were going to betray and deſert him; and upon 
this he failed with his fleet out of the harbour, and 
ſteered for Carthage. Icetes, after his departure, could 
not hold out long againſt the Corinthians ; ſo that they 
now got entire poſſeſſion of the whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; 
but he prevented the execution of the ſentence paſſed upon 
him, by a voluntary death. His body was hung upon a 
gallows, and expoſed as a publick ſpectacle to the people. 
r) New forces were levied at Carthage, and a greater and 
more powerful fleet than the former was ſent to Sicily. 
It conſiſted of two hundred ſhips of war, beſides a thou- 
land tranſports ; and the army amounted to upwards of 
leventy thouſand men. They landed at Lilybæum, un- 
der the command of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and re- 
ſolved to attack the Corinthians firſt. Timoleon did not 
wait for, but marched out to meet them. And now, 
luch was the conſternation of Syracuſe, that, of all the 
forces which were in that city, only three thouſand Syra- 
culans, and four thouſand mercenaries followed him ; 
and a thouſand of the latter deſerted upon the march, a 

0 


(r) Plut. p. 248—2 50. 
lip king of Macedon meeting him in tance, but not the fortune which bad 
the fireets at Corinth, and Ming bim preſerved both himſelf and tbat.— 
buw he came to loſe 75 confiderable a However, fortune did bim no 2 
#1 incipality, as had been left him by injury, in replacing him on the dung - 
bis father; be anſwered, That his hill, from which ſhe bad raiſed bis 
ſ«tver had indeed left him the inheri= father, 
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of fear of the danger they were going to encounter, 
Timoleon, however, was not diſcouraged, but exhorting 
the remainder of his forces to exert themſelves conrage- 
ouſly for the ſafety and liberties of their allies, he led them 
againſt the enemy, whoſe rendezvous he had been in- 
formed was on the banks of the little river Crimiſa. It 
appeared at the firſt reflection an inexcuſable folly to at- 
tack an army ſo numerous as that of the enemy, with 
only four or five thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe : but 
Timoleon, who knew that bravery, conducted by pm— 
dence, is ſuperior to number, relied on the courage of his 


| ſoldiers, who ſeemed reſolved to die rather than yield, and 


with ardour demanded to be led againſt the enemy. The 
event juſtified his views and hopes. A battle was fought; 
the Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten thou- 
ſand of them lain, full three thoufand of whom were 
Carthaginian citizens, which filled their city with mourn- 
ing and the greateſt conſternation. Their camp was taken, 
and with it immenſe riches, and a great number of pri- 
ſoners. | 

(s) Timoleon, at the ſame time that he diſpatched the 
news of this victory to Corinth, ſent thither the finelt 
arms found N plunder. For he was paſſionately 
deſirous of having this city applauded and admired by all 
men, when they ſhould ſee that Corinth only, among all 
the Grecian cities, adorned its fineſt temples, not with 
the ſpoils of Greece, and offerings dyed in the blood of 
its citizens, and thereby fit only to preſerve the fad fe. 
membrance of their loſſes, but with thofe of Barbarians, 
which, by fine inſcriptions, diſplayed at once the courage 
and religious gratitude of thoſe who had won them. For 
theſe inſcriptions imported, That the Corinthians, and 
Timolen their general, after having freed the Greeks ſelllu 


in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up the 


arms in their temples, as an eternal acknowledgement of tht 
favour and goodneſs of the gads. | 
After this Timoleon, leaving the mercenary troops in 
the Carthaginian territories, to walte and deſtroy we 
* FELUTNE 


(s) Plut, p. 248—250. 
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er. returned to Syracuſe. On his arrival there, he baniſhed 
Ing the thouſand ſoldiers who had deſerted him; and took no 
oe- WM other revenge, than the commanding them to leave Syra- 
em euſe before fun-ſet. 
in- After this victory gained by the Corinthians, they took 
It 2 great many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to 
at- fuc for * 6 
vith As all appearances of ſucceſs made the Carthaginians 
but W vigorouſly exert themſelves, to raiſe powerful armies both 
m- by land and ſea, and behave with inſolence and cruelty in 
bis proſperity ;/ in like manner their courage would ſink in 
and untoreſeen adverſities, their hopes of new reſources vaniſh, 
The and their groveling fouls condeſcend to aſk quarter of the 
ght; WW moſt inconſiderable enemy, and ſhamefully accept the 
hou- WI hardeſt and moſt mortifying conditions. Thoſe now im- 
were WI poſed were, that they ſhould poſſeſs only the lands lying 
urn- beyond the river Halycus “; that they ſhould give all the 
ken, natives free liberty to retire to Syracuſe with their families 
pri- and effects; and that they ſhould neither continue in the 


alliance, nor hold any correſpondence with the tyrants of 


d the that city. 

fnelt About this time, in all probability, there happened at 
ately WI Carthage a memorable incident, related by ( Tuſtin, 
y all WM anno, one of its moſt powerful citizens, formed a 


1g all deſign of ſeiſing upon the republick, by deſtroying the 
with WW whole ſenate. He choſe for the execution of this blood 

od of ſcene, the day on which his daughter was to be — 
d e- on which occaſion he deſigned to invite the ſenators to an 
rians, entertainment, and there poifon them all. The conſpi- 
urage Bi racy was diſcovered ; but Hanno had ſuch credit, that 
For the government did not dare to puniſh ſo execrable a crime: 
„ an The magiſtrates contented themſelves with only prevent- 


{cities WY ing it, by an order, which forbad, in general, too great 


ee magnificence at weddings, and ſettled the expence on 
of the Wi boſe occaſions. Hanno ſeeing his ſtratagem defeated, 

reſolved to employ open force, and for that N armed 
zps in I all the ſlaves. 1 he was again diſcovered; and, 


them, to 


urned . t) Juſtin, . xxi. C. 4. : | 
* This river is not far from Agri- darus and Plutarch, but this is 


num. It is called Lycus by Dio- theug ht a miſtake, 
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to 1 puniſhment, retired, with twenty thouſand 
armed ſlaves, to a caſtle that was very ſtrongly fortified ; 
and there endeavoured, but without Per 4 to engage 
in his rebellion the Africans, and the king of Mauritania, 
He afterwards was taken priſoner and carried to Carthage, 
where, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, his 
arms and thighs broke, his life taken away in the pre- 
ſence of the people, and his body, all torn with ſtripes, 
hung on a gibbet. His children and all his relations, 
though they had not joined in his guilt, ſhared in his 
puniſhment. They were all ſentenced to die, in order 
that not a ſingle perſon of his family right be left, either 
to imitate his crime or revenge his death. Such was the 
nius and caſt of mind of the Carthaginians ; ever ſevere 
and violent in their puniſhments, they carried them to the 
extremes and rigour, and made them extend even to the 
innocent, without ſhowing the leaſt regard to equity, 
moderation, or gratitude. 
(u) I come now to the wars ſuſtained by the Cartha- 
inians, in Africa itfelf as well as in Sicily, againſt 
— a which exercifed their arms during ſeveral 
ears. 
4 This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obfcure birth, and 
low fortune v. Supported at firſt by the power of the 
Carthaginians, he invaded the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, 
and made himſelf tyrant over it. In the infancy of his 
wer, the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and 
amilcar their chief forced him to agree to a peace, 
which reſtored tranquillity to Sicily. But he ſoon in- 
fringed 
(z) A. M. 3683. A. Carth. 527, Rome 249. Ant. J. C. 319. Diod. 
J. * p. p. 651—656—710—712—737—743—760. Juſtin, I. ii. c. 
1. 6. | | 


* He war, according to m/t hi- who, in his opinion, were the mf 
ftorians, the ſon of a potter, but all prudent in the conduct of their affairs, 
allow him to have worked at the and moſt judiciouſly bold in the exe- 
trade. From the obſcurity of his cution of their 4 gns; anſwered, 
birth and condition, Polybius raiſes Agathocles and Dionyfius. Poly). 


an argument to prove his capacity l. xv. p. 1003. dit, Gronov, 

and talents, in oppoſition to the However let his capacity hawe been 

anders of Timeus, But his greateſ®s ever i great, it was exceeded by bit 
ties. 
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fringed the articles of it, and declared war againſt the 
Carthaginians themſelves, who under the conduct of 
Hamilcar, obtained a ſignal victory over him“, and 
forced hiv1 to ſhut himſelf up in Syracuſe. The Car- 
thaginians purſued him thither, and laid ſiege to that 
important city, Which, if they could have taken, would 
have given them poſlethon of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whoſe forces were greatly inferior to theirs, 
and who ſaw himſelf deſerted by all his allies, - from their 
abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, meditated a deſign of 
ſo daring, and, to all appearace, ſo impracticabl a 
nature, that even ſucceſs could hardly gain it belief. 
This deſign was no leſs than to make Africa the feat of 
war, and to beſiege Carthage, at a time when he could 
neither defend himſelf in Sicily, nor ſuſtain the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, His profound ſecrecy in the execution 1s as 
altoniſhing as the deſign itſelf. He communicated his 
thoughts on this affair to no perſon whatſoever, but con- 
tented himſelf with declaring, that he had found out an 
infallible way to free the Syracuſans from the dangers 
that ſurrounded them. That they would be but a little 
incommoded with a ſhort ſiege; but that thoſe who 
could not bring themſelves to this reſolution, might freely 
depart the city. Only ſixteen hundred perſons quitted it. 
He left his brother Antander there, ear forces and pro- 
viſions fufficient for him to make a ſtout defence. He 
let at liberty all ſlaves who were of age to bear arms, 
and, after obliging them to take an oath, joined them to 
his forces. He carried with him only 110 talents to 
ſupply his preſent wants, well aſſured that he ſhould find 
in the enemy's country whatever was neceſſary to his 
ſubſiſtence. He 2 ih ſet fail with two of his ſons, 
Archagatheus and Heraclides, without letting one perſon 
know whither he intended his courſe. All who were on 
board his fleet, believed that they were to be conducted 
either to Ttaly or Sardinia, in order to plunder thoſe 
countries, or to lay waſte thoſe coalts of Sicily which be- 

| longed 
* The battle was fought near the river and city of Hymera. 
t 50,080 French. crowns, or 11,2504. ferling. 
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longed to Carthage. The Carthaginians, ſurpriſed at ſi) 


unexpected a departure of the fleet, endeavoured to pre. 
vent it; but Agathocles eluded their purtuit, and made 
for the main ocean. 

He did not diſcover his deſign till he was got into 
Africa. There aſſembling his troops, he told them, in 
few words, the motives which had prompted him to 
this expedition. He repreſented, that the only way to 
free their country was to carry the war among the: 
enemies: that he led them, who were mured to war and 
of intrepid diſpolitions, againſt a parcel of enemies who 
were ſoftened and enervated by hf and luxury ; that the 
natives of the country, oppreſſed with the equally cruel 
and ignominious yoke of ſervitude, would run in crowds 
to join them on the firſt news of their arrival: that the 
boldneſs of their attempt would entirely diſconcert the 
Carthaginians, who were altogether unprepared to repel 
an enemy at their gates; in fine, that no enterpriſe could 
poſſibly be more advantageous or honourable than this; 
ſince the whole wealth of Carthage would become the 
prey of the victors, whoſe courage would be praiſed ard 
admired by lateſt poſterity. The ſoldiers fancied them- 
ſelves already maſters of Carthage, and received his 
ſpeech with applauſe and acclamations. One circum- 
no only gave them uneaſineſs, and that was an ecliple 
of the ſun happening juſt as they were ſetting fail. In 
theſe ages even the moſt civilized and learned nations 
underſtood very little” the reaſon of theſe extraordinary 
phænomena of nature; and uſed to draw from them 
(by their ſoothfayers) ſuperſtitious and arbitrary conjec- 
tures, which frequently would either ſuſpend or haften 
the moſt important enterpriſes... However, Agathocks 
revived the drooping courage of his ſoldiers, by alluring 
them that theſe eclipſes always foretold ſome initant 
change: that, therefore, happineſs was taking its cave 
of Carthage,. and coming over to them: 

Finding his ſoldiers in the good diſpoſition he wiſheh 
them, he executed, almoſt at the ſame time, a ſecond 
enterpriſe which was more daring and hazardous ty 
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even his firſt, viz. his carrying them over into Africa, 
and this was the burning every ſhip in his fleet. Many 
reaſons determined him to fo deſperate an action He 
had not one good harbour in Africa where his ſhips 
could le in ſafety. As the Carthaginians were maſters 
of the ſea, they would not have failed to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable of 
making the leaſt reſiſtance. In cafe he had left as many 
hands as were neceſſary to defend it, he would have 
weakened his army (which was inconſiderable at the belt) 
and put it out of his power to make any advantage from 
this unexpected diverſion, the fucceſs of which depended 
entirely on the ſwiftneſs and vigour of the execution, 
Laſtly, he was deſirous of putting his foldiers under a 
neceſſity of conquering, by leaving them no other refuge 
but victory. A prodigious courage was neceſſary to work 
up his army to ſuch a reſolution. He had already prepared 
all his officers, who were entirely devoted to his ſervice, 
and received every impreſſion he gave them. He then 
came ſuddenly into the aſſembly with a crown upon his 
head, drefled in a magnificent habit, and with the air 
and behaviour of a man who was going to perform ſome 
religious ceremony, and addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, 
When we, fays he, left Syracuſe, and were warmly 
« purſued by the enemy; in this fatal neceſſity J applied 
* myſelf to Ceres and Proſerpine, the tutelar divinitics 
* of Sicily; and promiſed, that if they would free us 
from this iminent danger, I would burn all our ſhips 
Im their honour, at our firſt landing here. Aid. me 
« therefore, O Soldiers, to diſcharge my vow; for the 
goddeſſes can eaſily make us amends for this ſacrifice.“ 
At the ſame time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he 
haſtily led the way, and flying on board his own ſhip, 
[ct it on fire. All the officers did the like, and were 
chearfully followed by the foldiers. The trumpets 
lounded from every quarter, and the whole army echoed 
with joyful ſhouts and acclamations. The fleet was 
ſoon conſumed. The ſoldiers had not been allowed time 
to reflect on the propoſal made to them. They all had 

been 
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been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ardour ; but WM thouſar 
when they had a little recovered their reaſon, and ſurvey. and B 
ing in their minds the vaſt occan which ſeparated them Wl ſome f 
from their own country, ſaw themſelves in that of the ¶ mand 
enemy without the leaſt reſource, or any means of eſcaping Wl meet tl 
out of it; a ſad and melancholy ſilence ſucceeded the WM forces 1 
tranſport of joy and acclamations, which, but a moment MWlthirteer 
before, had been ſo general in the army. given, 
Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. Ibis ſac 
He marched his army towards a place called the Great {Wforces) 
City, which was part of the domain of Carthage. The mes b 
country, through which they marched to this place, Wha ſhow 
afforded the moſt delicious and agreeable proſpect in the Whword 
world. On either ſide were ſeen large meads watered hf thing 
by beautiful ſtreams, and covered with innumerable Wobtain 
flocks of all kinds of cattle ; country-ſeats built with ex- Mhroper : 
traordinary magnificence; delighttul avenues planted Nas foll 
with olive and all ſorts of fruit trees; gardens of a pro- ras for 
digious extent, and kept with a care an is 9" which {Wing th 
gave the eye a ſenſible pleaſure. This pu — re- ani- Nhe Ca 
mated the ſoldiers. hey marched full of courage to {nanaclc 
the Great City, which they took ſword in hand, and ad fur: 
enriched Cn with the plunder of it, which ws king 
entirely abandoned to them. Tunis, which was not ta Wpportu 
diſtant from Carthage, made as little reſiſtance. ad ma; 
Ihe Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it WI (y) 1 
was known that the enemy was in the country, ad-Wintcd t 
vancing by haſty marches. This arrival of Agathocle e ſam 
made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army befor re in! 
Syracuſe had been defeated, and their fleet loſt. Ibs defi 
people ran in diſorder to the great ſquare of the city, got r 
whilſt the ſenate aſſembled in haſte and in a tumultuous Eur e 
manner. Immediately they deliberated on the means gere is 
tor preſerving the city. They had. no army in readinels 
to oppoſe the enemy; and their imminent danger did not 
permit them to wait the arrival of thoſe forces hic. 1 
might be raiſed in the country, and among the allies Way 5 
It was therefore reſolved, after ſeveral different opinions 9 
had been heard, to arm the citizens. The number d 8 
the forces thus levied, amounted to forty — wy re under 
| | oulau 
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but Wl thouſand horſe, and two thouſand armed chariots. Hanno 
rey- MW and Bomilcar, though divided betwixt themſelves by 
dem Wl ſome family quarrels, were however joined in the com- 
the mand of theſe troops. They marched immediately to 
ping Wl meet the enemy, and, on ſight of them, drew up their 
| the borces in order of battle. * Agathocles had, at moſt, but 
nent Wthirteen or fourteen thouſand men. The ſignal was 
given, and an obſtinate fight enſued. Hanno, with 
his ſacred cohort, (the flower of the Carthaginian 
forces) long ſuſtained the fury of the Greeks, and ſome- 
times broke their ranks ; but, at laſt, overwhelmed with 


ion. 
Treat 


The 


lace, Wa ſhower of ſtones, and covered with wounds, he fell 
a the Wſword in hand. Bomilcar might have changed the face 
tered Wot things; but he had private and perfonal reaſons not to 
rable Wobtain a victory for his country. He therefore thought 


1 ex- Whproper to retire with the forces under his command, and 


anted Nas followed by the whole army, which by that means, 
I yas forced to leave the field to Agathocles. After pur- 
which Nang the enemy ſome time, he returned, and plundered 
-ani- Ihe Carthaginian camp. Twenty thouſand pair of 
ge to {nanacles were found in it, with which the Carthaginians 


, and 
1 Was 


ad furmiſhed themſelves, in the firm perſuaſion of their 
king many priſoners. By this victory, they had an 


ot far {Wpportunity of taking a great number of ſtrong holds, 
nd many Africans joined the victor. 

hen it Wl (7) This deſcent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtleſs 

y, ad- inted to Scipio the deſign of making a like attempt upon 

hocle e ſame republick, and from the ſame place. here- 

before ere in his anſwer to Fabius, who aſcribed to temerity 


The 
E city, 
11tuous 


is deſign of making Africa the ſeat of the war, he 
rgot not to mention Agathocles, as an inſtance in 
our of his enterpriſe; and to ſhow, that frequently 


means ere is no other way to get rid of an enemy, who preſſes 
adinels Toe | too 
did nc (y) Liv. I. xxviii. n. 43. 

which 


lies i Agathecles wanting arms gf horſe, he let fly a great many ewl:s 
a N 


ny of his ſoldiers, provided them (privately procured for that purpoſe ) 


pINIONS ith ſuch as were counterfeit, which which his ſeldiers interpreted as an 
her & ked well at a diſtance. And per- omen and afſurance of victory. Diod, 
| ving the diſcouragement his . — ad Ann. 3. Olymp. 117. 
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too cloſely upon us, than by carrying the war into his Nas c 
own country; and that men are much more courageous, Nit wa 
when they act upon the offenſive, that when they ſtand with 
only upon the defenſive. had | 
z) While the Carthaginians were thus warmly at. Wb» t! 
tacked L f enemies, ambaſſadors came to them fron ¶ ſerred 
Tyre. hey came to implore their ſuccour againt Wit! t 
Alexander the Great, who was upon the point of taking (then 
their city, which he had long beſieged. The extremity public 
to which their countrymen (for ſo they called them ector 
were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as ſenſibly ay onſcq 
their own danger. Though they were unable to relieve, Nconſide 
they at leaſt _—_ it their duty to comfort them; and god, h 
ſending thirty of their principal citizens, by thoſe de- te wi 
puties they expreſſed their grief, that they could not in this 
your them any troops, becaule of the preſent melancholy Mo! thei 
tuation of their own affairs. The Tyrians, though Plate tl 
diſappointed of the only hope they had left, did not how- Nents, 
ever diſpond; they committed their wives, children“, Wemoun 
and old men, to the care of theſe deputies; when, being WW Ano 


delivered from all inquietude, with regard to perſons who . perſti 
were dearer to them than any thing in the world, the * une 
m Cart 


had no thoughts but of making a reſolute defence, pre- 
pared for the worſt that might happen. Carthage x- 
ceived this afflicted company with all poſſible marks d 
amity, and paid to gueſts who were ſo dear and worth 
of compaſſion, all the ſervices which they could have en 
pected from the moſt affectionate and tender parents. 
Quintus Curtius places this embaſſy from Tyre to tie 
Carthaginians at the ſame time that the Syracuſas 
ravaged Africa, and were before Carthage. But tis 
expedition of Agathocles againſt Africa cannot agree l 
time with the ſiege of Tyre, which was twenty ye 
before it. | 
At the ſame time this city was ſollicitous how to e 
tricate itſelf from the difficulties with which it was fu 
rounded. The preſent unhappy ſtate of the repubi. 
wa 
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vas conſidered as the effect of the wrath of the gods: and 


it was acknowledged to be juſtly deſerved, particularly 
and WW with regard to two deitics, to whom the Carthaginians 


ous, 


had been wanting with reſpect to duties preſcribed 
by their religion, and which had once — ob- 


* ſerved with great exactneſs. It was a cuſtom (coeval 
ant WI with the city itſelf) in Carthage, to ſend annually to Tyre 
king (be mother-city) the tenth of all the revenues of the re- 
mity MWpublick, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and pro- 
dem {Mecctor of both Tyre and Carthage. The domain, and 
lv » conſequently the revenues of Carthage, having increaſed 
ove, Nconſiderably, the portion or ſhare, on the contrary, of the 

and god, had been leflened ; and they were far from remitting 
de-de whole tenth to him. They were ſeiſed with a ſcruple 
| not in this reſpect: they made an open and publick confeſſion 
choly Wo! their inſincerity, and ſacrilegious avarice; and to ex- 
ouch Nriate their guilt, they ſent to Tyre a great number of pre- 
how. nts, and ſmall ſhrines of their deitics all of gold, which 
ren Hamounted to a prodigious value. | 


being WI. Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman 
« who MP uperitition ſeemed as flagrant as the former, gave them no 
, they el uncaſineſs. Anciently, children of the beſt families 
„ pu- mares þ uſed to be ſacrificed to Saturn. Here they 
we fr Feproache themſelves with a failure of paying to the god 
\rks de honours which they thought were due to him; and of 
Worth aud and difhoneſt dealings with regard to him, by their 

aving ſubſtituted, in their ſacrifices, children of ſlaves 


we er 
8. r beggars, . for that purpoſe, in the room of thoſe 
to te obly born. To expiate the guilt of ſo horrid an impiety, 
a cu {zcritice was made, to the bloody god, of two hundred 
zut te i dren of the firſt rank; and upwards of three hundred 
igree i derſons, in a ſenſe of this terrible neglect, offered them- 
ty. ye hes voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the effuſion of 
| heir blood, the wrath of the gods. 
to e Alter theſe expiations, expreſſes were diſpatched to 
vas fu lamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had happened 
pub: Africa, and at the ſame time, to requeſt immediate 
wal cours. The deputies were commanded not to mention 


chilli the 
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victory of Agathocles; but ſpread a contrary report, that 
he had been entirely defeated, all his forces cut off, and his 
whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians; and, in confi. WW amb 
mation of this report, he ſhowed the irons of the vell:l; num 
pron to be taken, which had been carefully ſent vo rebe 
im. The truth of this report was not at all doubted in him 
Syracuſe; the majority were for capitulating“; when a ting 
galley of thirty oars, built in haſte by Agathocles, arrived WM the | 
in the port, and through great difficulties and dangers WI was 
forced its way to the beſieged. The news of Agathocles's WI treic 
victory immediately flew through the city, and reſtored WM all t 
life and reſolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made the t. 
a laſt effort to ſtorm the city, but was beat off with loſs, volle 
He then raiſed the ſiege, and ſent five thouſand men to the Wh. 
relief of his diſtreſſed country. (a) Some time after, he re 
being returned to the ſiege, and hoping to ſurpriſe the I mak: 
Syracuſans, by attacking them in the night, his deſign ble. 
was diſcovered; and falling alive into the enemy's hands, don 
was put to death f. Hamilcar's head was ſent im- arms 
mediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to the enemy's 
camp, threw it into a general conſternation by ſhowing 
the head of this general, which manifeſted the melancholy 
ſituation of their affairs in Sicily. | 
. (5) To theſe foreign enemies was joined a domeſtick 
one, which was more to be feared, as being more dan- 
than the others; this was Bomilcar their general, 
who was then in poſſeſſion of the firſt employment in 
Carthage. He long meditated how to make him- 
felf tyrant, and attain the ſovereignty of Carthage; and 
; a imagined, 
(a) Diod. p. 767-=6g. (5) Diod. p. 779—781, Juſtin, I. xxii. c. 7: 


* And the moſt furward of all the conduct in Sicily, had probably allits 
reſt, WAS Antander, the brotber of ted for him at home. He was 199 


Agathocles, left commander in bis ab- formidable to be attacked at the bead 9 
ence; who was ſo terrified with the of his army, and therefore the volt: any ma 
report, that he was eager for bav- of the ſenate ( whatever they were) the pai 
ing the city ee and expelled being, according to cuſtom, caſt ini any re 
out of it eight thouſand inhabitants a veſſel, it was immediately cloſed, get Sen 
who were of a contrary opinion. with an order not to uncover it, (i "Vi 


+ He was cruelly tortured till be be was returned, and had thr" 1 
died, and fo met with the fate wbich bia commiſſion, Juſtin, xaii, c. 3+ 
bis fellawecitizens, offended at his 
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imagined, that the preſent troubles offered him the wiſhed 
for opportunity. He therefore entered the city with this 
ambitious view ; when, being ſeconded by a ſmall 
number of citizens, who were the accomplices of this 
rebellion, and a body of foreign ſoldiers, he proclaimed 
himſelf tyrant; and made himſelf literally ſuch, by cut- 
ting the throats of all the citizens, whom he met with in 
the ſtreets. A tumult ariſing immediately in the city, it 
was firſt thought that the enemy had taken it by ſome 
treachery ; but when it was known that Bomilcar cauſed 
all this diſturbance, the young men took up arms to repel 
the tyrant, and from the tops of the houſes diſcharged whole 
volleys of darts and ſtones upon the heads of his ſoldiers. 
When he ſaw an army marching in order againſt him 
he retired with his troops to an eminence, with deſign to 
make a vigorous defence, and to fell his life as dear as poſ- 
ſible. To ſpare the blood of the citizens, a general par- 
don was proclaimed for all who would lay down their 
arms. They ſurrendered upon this proclamation, and 
all enjoyed the benefit of it, Bomilcar their chief excepted ; 
for he, notwithſtanding the general indemnity promiſed. 
by oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a croſs, 
where he ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torments. From the 
croſs, as from a roſtrum, he harangued the people ; and 
thought himſelf juſtly impowered to reproach them for 
their injuſtice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he 
did in an hiſtorical deduction of many illuſtrious generals, 
whoſe ſervices they had rewarded with an ignomini- 
ous death. He expired on the croſs amidſt theſe re- 


proaches *. 


% Agathocles had won over to his intereſt a powerful 
; 1100 | 


(e) Diod. p. 777.—739—791—802. Juſtin, 1. xii. e. 7, 8. 


* It would ſeem incredible, that ſo far deſpiſed and inſulted its tor- 
ay man would ſo far triumph over tures, that they ſpit contemptuouſly 
the pains of the croſs, as to talk with upon the ſpeFators. Quidam ex pati- 
any roberence in bis diſcourſe ; had bulo ſuos ſpeRatores conſpuerunt, 
as! Seneca afſured ui, that ſome have De vita beata, c. 19. 
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king of Cyrene, named Ophellas, whoſe ambition he ha 
flattered with the moſt ſplendid hopes, and artful infinua- 
tions, viz. by ſaying, that, contenting himſelf with Si— 
cily, he would leave to Ophellas the empire of Africa, 
But, as Agathocles did not ſcruple to commit the moſt 
horrid crimes, to promote his ambition and intereſt, the 
credulous prince had no ſooner put himſelf and his army 
in his power, than by the blackeſt perfidy, he was mur- 
thered by him, in order that Ophellas's army might be en- 
tirely at his devotion. Many nations were now joined in 
alliance with Agathocles, and ſeveral ſtrong holds had ad- 
mitted his garriſons. He ſaw the affairs of Africa in a 
flouriſhing condition, and therefore thought it proper to 
look after thoſe of Sicily; accordingly he ſailed back thi- 
ther, and left his African army to the care of his ſon Ar- 
chagathus. His renown, and the report of his victories, 
flew before him. 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns 


revolted to him; but bad news ſoon recalled him to 
Africa. 


His abſence had quite changed the face of 
things; and all his arts and endeavours were incapa- 
ble of reſtoring them to their former condition. All his 
{trong holds had ſurrendered to the enemy ; the Africans 
had deſerted him; ſome of his troops were loſt, and the 
remainder unable to make head againſt the Carthaginians : 
a circumſtance that was ſtill worſe, he had no way to 
tranſport them into Sicily, the enemy being maſters at ſea, 
and himſelf unprovided of ſhips: he could not hope for 
either peace or treaty with the Barbarians, ſince he had 
inſulted them in ſo outrageous a manner, by his being the 
firſt who had darcd to make a deſcent in their country. In 
this extremity, he thought only of providing for his ow! 
fafety. | 

Aber meeting with a variety of adventures, this bale 
deſerter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of bis 
own children, who were left by him to the wild fury d 
his diſappointed ſoldiers, ſtole away from the dangers which 
kung over him, and arrived at Syracuſe with very few pur 

* | 0 


ha 
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His ſoldiers, ſeeing . themſelves thus betrayed, 


ſons. 
murthered his ſons, and ſurrendered to the enemy. 


Was 
Si. Himſelf died miſerably ſoon after, and ended, by a cruel 
ica, death“, a life that had been polluted with the blackeſt 
molt Crimes. | 
the (+) In this period may be placed another incident related 
rmy by Juſtin. Ihe fame of Alexander's conqueſt made the 
nur- Carthaginians fear, that he, very probably, might think 
gen- of turning his arms towards Africa. 
d in The diſaſtrous fate of Tyre; whence they drew their 
| ad- origin, and which he had ſo lately deſtroyed ; the 
in a building of Alexandria upon the confines of Atrica and 
r to Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; 
chi- the uninterrupted ſucceſſes of that prince, whoſe ambition 
i Ar. and S fortune were boundleſs; all this juſtly alarmed 
ories, the Carthaginians. To ſound his inclinations, Hamil- 
car, ſurnamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven 
owns from his country by the cabals of his enemies, went over 
m to to the camp of Alexander, to whom he was introduced by 
ce of W Parmenio, and offered him his ſervices. The king 
capa- W received him graciouſly, and had ſeveral conferences with 
iu his him. | 
ricans Hamilcar did not fail to tranſmit to his country, 
1d the whatever diſcoveries he made from time to time ot Alex- 
ans: MW ander's deſigns. Nevertheleſs, on his return to Carthage, 
vay to alter Alexander's death, he was conſidered as a betrayer 
at ſea, MW of his country to that prince, and accordingly was put 
pe for Wl to death by a ſentence, which diſplayed equally the in- 
he had gratitude and cruelty of his countrymen. 
ing the (2 I am 
70 | (5) Juſtin, l. xxi, e. 6. 
* He wat poiſoned by one 2 © i 
is baſe ps he "a mach boo 2 K. AD Aae, A 
is teeth were putrified by the vio- death, he reſtored the democracy tt 
of b tence of the 60, and his body tor= the people, It is obſervable, tha- 
fury of iured all over with the moſt racking Juſtin (or rather Trogus) and Diol 
s which pains Menon was excited to this dorus diſagree in all the materias 


deed by Archagathus, grandſun of parts of this tyrant's hiſtory. 
Azathecles, whom be 20 de- * a . 
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(„) I am now to. ſpeak of the wars of the Carthagji. 
nians in Sicily,. in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
The Romans,.to whom the deligns of that ambitious 
prince were not unknown, to ſtrengthen themſelves 
againſt any attempts he might make upon Italy had re- 
newed heir treaties with the Carthaginians, who, on their 
fide, were no leſs afraid of his coming into Sicily. 
To the articles of the preceding treaties, there was 
added an engagement of mutual aſſiſtance, in caſe ei- 
ther of the contracting powers ſhould be attacked by 
Pyrrhus. | 

(+) The foreſight. of the Romans was very juſt ; for 
Pyrrhus turned. his arms againſt Italy, and gained many 
victories. The Carthaginians, in conſequence of the laſt 
treaty, thought.themſelves obliged to aſſiſt the Romans 
and accordingly ſent them a fleet of ſixſcore ſail,, under 
the command. of Mago. This general, in an audience 
before the ſenate, ſignified to them the concern his ſupe- ; 
riors took in the war, which they heard was carrying on Syr 
againſt the Romans, and 1 them their aſſiſtance. the 
The ſenate returned thanks for the obliging offer WM the 
of the Carthaginians, but at preſent - thought fit to de-. wa; 
cline it. nia! 


(J) Mago, ſome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon nov 
pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage for ter ene; 
minating his quarrel with the Romans; but in realii bot 
to ſound him, and diſcover, if poſſible, his deſigns wil} the 
regard to Sicily, which common fame reported he wal Ital: 
going to invade. They were afraid that either PyrriuW out | 
or the Romans would interfere in the affairs of that iſſa ther 
and tranſport forces thither for the conqueſt of it. Ari it w. 
indeed, the Syracuſans, who had been beſieged for ſong —Sicil 
time by the Carthaginians, had ſent preſſingly for ſuccos | 
to Pyrrhus. This prince had a particular reaſon t 

eſpouſe their intereſts, having married Lanaſla, daughte 12 0 
| | — 


A. M. 3727. A. Carth. 569. A. Rom. 471. Ant. J. C. 25. Po y. 
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34r 
of Agathocles, by whom he had a fon named Alex- 


US. andcr. 
bus He at laſt ſailed from Tarentum, paſſed the Strait, and 
ves arrived in Sicily. His conquelts at firſt were ſo rapid, 
re- that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole iſland, only 
heir the lingle town of Lilybæum. He then laid ſiege to it, 
Aly» but, meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance, was obliged to 
was break up; not to mention that the urgent neceſſity of 
ci- his affairs called him back to Italy, where his — es 
d by was abſolutely neceſſary. Nor was it leſs fo in Sicily, 
x which, on his departure, returned to the obedience of its 
; for former maſters. Thus he loſt this iſland with the fame 
many rapidity that he had won it. As he was embarking, 
e lalt turning his eyes back to Sicily, (1) Mat a fine field 0 
mans battle*, faid he to thoſe about him, do we leave the 
under Carthagintans and Romans] His prediction was foon 
dience verified. : 
- ſupe- After his departure, the chief publick employment of 
ing on Syracuſe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained 


the name and dignity of king, by the united ſuffrages of 
the citizens, fo greatly had his government pleaſed. He 
was appointed to cny on the -war againſt the 3 
nians, and obtained ſeveral advantages over them. But 
now a common intereſt re- united them againſt a new 
enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, and juſtly alarmed 
both: thefe were the Ws, who, having cruſhed all 
the enemies which had hitherto exerciſed their arms in 
Italy itſelf, were now powerful enough to carry them 
out of it; and to lay the foundation of that vaſt power 
there, to which they afterwards attained, and of which 
it was probable they had even then formed the deſign, 
Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to form a reſolu- 

| tion 

(*) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 398. 
* Oray& reef & gx, Ao man rs ſeemed to play the par 
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rreek word is beautiful, Indeed Engliſh language, as well as the 


Sicily was a kind of Paleftra, where French has no word to expreſs the 
#he Cat thaginians and Romans exer= Greek term, 


Filed themſelves in war, and for 
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tion, of eſtabliſhing themſelves in it. They therefore 
eagerly ſnatched this opportunity for croſſing into it, 
which cauſed the rupture between them and the Carthagi- 
nians, and gave riſe to the firſt Punic war. This I ſhall 
treat of more at large, by relating the cauſes of that 
War. 
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